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Tne following pages are taken from the second volume of my 
Memoir on the Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India,” devoted to the tract between the River Tons on the 
west and the River Sirda on the east, and comprising the British dis- 
tricts of Kumaun, Garhwal, Tarai, Dehra Din and Jaunsér-Bawar. It 
isan attempt to trace the history of the Khasiya race, a member probably 
of the great Aryan family that became Dasyus by reason of their not 
following the Aryas in their religious observances. They are the 
Casiri of western writers, living next the Cone or Kunus, the people of 
Kundor, and traceable through the Puranas to the present day. This 
tract contains the great shrines of Badrinath and Kedérnéth, and by 
piecing together all the isolated references to it wherever found we are 
able to give a fairly connected history from avery early date. Forthe 
modern traditions I have been chiefly indebted to the late Rudradatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, and to the examination of all the 
civil and other records of the Commissioner's office. The identifica- 
tion of the site of Brahmapura and the Atoazonian kingdom, mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang, the Mallas of Nepal, and the connection between the 
Khasiyas of Kumaun and the Kators of Chitral to the west throw 
considerable light on the early history of the Province, 
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Law of distribution. Khasas. Bhotiyas. Immigrants. Souroea of infer- 
mation. Vaidik geography. Vaidik ethnography. Aryas end Dasyus, Itibisa 
period. NigasontheJumna. Pindavas retire to the Himélaya. Manu. Allusions 
to Badari in the sacred texts. Yauraénik period. Discovery of Kailas. The Puranas. 
The fushieving of the earth. Meru. Boundaries of Meru. Local geography in 
the Brahmanda and Vayu Purdnas, The Ménvasa-khanda of the Skanda Purana, 


The Kedara-khanda. 

In a previous chapter? we have given a general sketch of the 
principal races of men inhabiting the Himé 
laya-Tibetan region. We have shown how 
their distribution, their character and their habits have all been 
affected by the physical circumstances of the country in which they 
live ; how physical unfitness has retarded the diffusion of particular 
races, and how physical adaptation has encouraged it. The opera- 
tion of these general laws is well exhibited in Kumaon and Garh- 
wal. Here the entire tract between the snowy range and the plains 
of Hindustén is in its main physical characteristics Indian. The 
country which lies between the snowy range and the ghat-range or 
water-parting is on the other hand entirely Tibetan in its character. 
These statements are more especially true of the inhabiied portions of 
the two regions. The mass of the population of the first-named 
tract is found in the valleys and the lower slopes of the mountains 
below an elevation of 6,000 feet. Here the climate is thoroughly 
Indian ; a well-marked winter, almost entirely without snow, is fol- 
lowed by a summer of nearly tropical heat that is further succeed- 
ed by a season of periodical rain. The vegetation is semi-tropical 
in its character and the common agricultural productions are those 
of the plains of northern India In the valleys beyond the snowy 
range, the Bhot of the inhabitants of the lower hills, we find 


‘In this chapter it is intended to give only the general ethnography, reserv- 
img census and caste deteils and folk-lore for the notices of each district givem 
hereafter. So far asa possible matters affecting the Kumaon Himalaya will alone 
be noticed, but much coneerning other portions of the great range must be insi- 
dentally mentioned, for which the fuller exp!anation may be obtained by following 
up the sefcrences given in the foot-notes. * Chapter |., Vol. I 
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ourselves under altogether different conditions. The heavy falls of 
snow in the winter months give to the climate at that season an 
even more than Tibetan rigour. The summer is always temperate 
and the periodical rains fall only as moderate showers. The vege- 
tation is scanty and sub-arctic in its character and the late spring 
and early autumn restrict agricultural operations to one precarious 
summer crop of a few of the hardier products of northern countries. 
Precisely then as the climatal conditions of the Himalaya approach 
those of India on the one hand or of Tibet on the other, so do we 
find that the Hindu or the Tibetan element prevails among its 
inhabitants. 


In considering the origin and position of the races inhabiting 
Khasas. Bhotas, Im- the Himflaya between the Tons and the 
migrants. Sarda, it will be necessary to discuss the an- 
cient geography, history and ethnography of the tract, for the ma- 
terials for these really separate studies are one and the same and it 
would lead to much useless repetition to separate them so as to make 
each intelligible by itself. We shall therefore in the following pages 
combine all that we have been able to gather regarding the early 
history, geography and ethnography of the Kumaon Himalaya, and 
although it may take us into what at first sight may appear to be 
matters unconnected with our subject, a little reflection will show 
that where the materials for positive deductions are wanting, we can 
only arrive at some certainty by establishing negative propositions. 
The Himalaya of these provinces is not an isolated tract separated 
from the rest of the Himalaya to the west or from India on the 
south by such physical or ethnographical boundaries as would give 
it a peculiar character and would lead to a well-marked local history. 
On the contrary though, as we shall see, it has a Jocal medieval and 
modern history, its earlier history must be looked for in the notices 
that we possess regarding the western Himalaya as a whole, and it 
is only after a careful and comprehensive view of those notices that 
we can arrive even at the negative conclusions which are all that we 
ean expect to establish in the present state of our knowledge. It is 
still, however, of some advantage to show that many of the existing 
theories regarding the origin of the people of these hills are devoid 
of foundations in fact and are otherwise impossible. We shall en- 
deavour, therefore, to trace out every reference to this section of 
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thy Himalaya and thus afford indications which in the absence of 
more precise information will enable us to form some conception of 
its position in history. We hope that it is hardly necessary form- 
ally to deprecate the criticism of those who have the inestimable 
advantage of access to great libraries and the society of the learned. 
The following pages simply profess to be suggestive notes on a 
comparatively virgin field in Indian archwology and are the fruit 
of the leisure minutes, we may say, of an unusually laborious In- 
dian official life. We shall leave to those most competent to decide 
the ultimate value of the results of our rescarches into Kuimaon 
history ; but, in any case,w e believe that we have added something 
of permanent value to existing knowledge and leave to others the 
task of completing the work. The Hindu writers, though profess- 
ing to give in many cases the geography and history of the coun- 
tries known to them, have with an universal persistence disfigured 
their accounts with the most puerile and groundless stories and 
have so mingled truth and fiction that it is difficult in any case and 
impossible in most cases to distinguish facts from fables. With the 
exception of the Kashmnfr chronicles we are not aware of any writing 
that deserves to be called an historical composition, but none the 
less is it necessary to consult these records and endeavour to collect 
from them the historical indications that they still assuredly possess. 


The great mass of the population in Kumaon and Garhwal pro- 
fess a belief little differing from the orthodox Hinduism of the 
plains, The existing inhabitants belong to the Khasa or Khasiya 
race and speak a dialect of Hindi akin to the language of the Hin- 
dus of Réjputana. All their feelings and prejudices are so strongly 
imbued with the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that although their 
social habits and religious belief are often repugnant to those who 
strictly observe the orthodox ceremonial usages of Hinduism, it is 
impossible for any one that knows them to consider the Khasas to 
be other than Hindus. There are several facts connected with 
their history that show, whatever their origin may have been, the 
Khasas have for centuries been under the influence of the Brah- 
manical priesthood. The shrines of Kedar and Badari ere both 
within GarhwAl and from time immemorial have been visited by 
crowds of pilgrims from all parts of India, whose enthusiasm for 
Hinduism must have acted on the hill men brought into connection 
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with them as guides and purveyors. Again, many of these pilgrims 
took up their residence in the hills and leavened the manners and 
observances of the rough indigenous population. Many other im- 
migrants arrived to take service amongst the petty princes of the 
hills or to receive their daughters in marriage, and thus we find a 
considerable sprinkling of families all through these hills who con- 
sider themselves one with the various castes in the plains whose 
tribal name they bear. To the north in the inter-alpine valleys of 
Bhot, we have a tribe of decided Tibetan origin and whose affinities 
are found in the trans-Himalayan tribes of Hundes. They are known 
as Bhotiyas by the people of the lower hills, who in turn are desig- 
nated Khasiyas by the Bhotiyas, whilst the people of the adjoining 
portion of Tibet are known as Hunas or Huniyas. In addition to 
the tribes already enumerated there are the Rajis or Réiyas, the 
modern representatives of the Rajya-Kirétas and the Tharus and 
Bhuksas of the Tarai lowlands and traces of the Nagas and Sakas, 
whilst others contend that we have here also old Baktrian (Yavana) 
colonies. For our present purpose it is only necessary to observe 
that there are, at the present day, three great divisions of the popu- 
lation, the immigrants from the plains, the Khasas and Bhotas. 
With regard to the first division we shall reserve the detailed ex- 
amination of their individual claims to the local accounts of each 
district which will follow hereafter. Here we shall endeavour to 
ascertain who these Khasas, Bhotas, Hunas, Sakas, Yavanas, Na- 
gas, and Rajya-Kiradtas were and what was their position with re- 
gard to the neighbouring tribes, a study that will necessarily lead 
us to consider the general history of ancient India wherever these 
names occur and much that might appear foreign to our purpose, 
but which bears materially on the conclusions to which we shall 
eventually arrive. 


It is not often that the Hindu writers tell us much that we can 
depend upon regarding the peoples of ancient India, yet it may be 
gathered from them that at a very early period, the compilers of the 
sacred books possessed a considerable knowledge of the geography. 
of these mountains. This knowledge, though 
veiled in the later works by a cloud of ailly 
legends, is none the less real and, when stripped of the marvellous, 
can be verified, at the present day. In Vaidik times, when the 
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elements were worshipped, when the primal manifestations of 
nature absorbed the devotion of the Aryan immigrants, the noblo 
range of the Himilaya fitly called ‘ the abode of snow,’ was looked 
on as the home of the storm-god, the mother of rivers, the haunt 
of fierce wild beasts and more fierce wild men. It then reecived 
the homage justly due to it as the greatest and most formidable of 
all the mountain systems that the Aryans had met with and was 
finally declared to be the home of the gods. From the earlicst 
ages, the great, the good, and the learned have souglit its peaceful 
valleys to enjoy nearer communion with the deity. In the manuals 
of the later Pauranik records we find almost every hill and river 
reverently and lovingly described and dedicated to some one or 
other of the members of the great pantheon. Legends of the gods 
and saints and holy men adorn the story of each peak and pool and 
waterfall and give that realistic turn to the teaching of the earlier 
priesthood which appears to have been peculiarly adapted to the 
Hindu mind. “ He who thinks! of Himachal, though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship in 
Kashi. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Himachal. As the dew is dried up by the morning 
sun, so are the sins of mankind by the sight of Himachal.” 


The sources of our information may be thus briefly indicated: — 
First the Vaidik records. Max Miiller as- 
signs a date between 1200 and 1000 B.U, to 

the older hymns of the Rig-Veda ;* Haug places their composition 
between 2400 and 2000 B.C.; and Duncker states that the im- 
migration of the Aryas took place about 2000 B.C., and the origin 
of the oldest songs of the Veda cannot, therefore, be considered 
earlier than the sixteenth century before Christ. For the songs of 
the Mantra period containing the later hymns Max Miiller gives 
1000 and 800 B.C. as the date of their composition, whilst Haug 
and others place them between 2000 and 1400 B.C. The works of 
Miiller’s Brahmana period include the Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
Aranyakas, and similar writings chiefly expository of those of the 
preceding period which are included in the Sanhifas or collections 
of the four Vedas. To the Satra period are assigned the six Veddngas 


1¥From the Mdnasa-hhanda of the Skanda Puréna in Sir John Strachey’ 8 
notea, to which also I am indebted for a ae of a portion. * See Hist. 
Anc. Sans. Lit.: Dancker, Hist. Ant. IV, 30 
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or branches of Vaidik exegesis and the Sutras or redactions of 
the ancient Sdékhds containing aphorisms relating to sacrificial and 
domestic duties and the like. These last belong to the Smriti or 
traditional class. The epic poems or Itihisas form the second divi- 
sion and are represented by the Mahabharata! and the Rama- 
yana. To the third division and latest in point of time belong the 
Puranas and their continuations to the present day, including the 
local collections of legends regarding the lives of the saints, the holy 
places and the miracles performed there. From the earlicr Vaidik 
records we learn that the Aryas came from Central Asia and 
established themselves on either bank of the Indus. The greater 
number of the hymns of the Rig-Veda refer to this period of the 
Aryan history and distinguish between the immigrants and the 
aborigines. To the latter they give the generic name of Dasyu, 
which subsequently included the non-Aryan tribes as well as those 
of Aryan descent who separated from Aryan practices in matters of 
religion and polity. The later Vaidik records indicate the gradual 
advance of the Aryas to the south-east until we find them in the 
Itihisa or epic period occupying the whole of the upper Duab. 


The geographical indications in the Rig-Veda are of the most 
meagre description and consist of the enu- 
meration of certain rivers in the celebrated 
‘hymn to the rivers’ and the names of a few tribes and countries. 
The rivers named show that the Aryas were then living in the tract 
between the Indus and the Satlaj and were not well acquainted with 
the region between the latter river and the Ganges. The rivers 
Ganges and Drishadvati or Kaggar are named but once, the Saras- 
vati and Jumna are only mentioned a few times, but the Sindhu ot 
Indus is frequently referred to, and to it as ‘the most copious of 
streams’ the river-hymn is addressed. In one verse, the other 
rivers are asked to reccive this hymn :—“ Receive my hymn, O 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, along with the Parushni : listen, 


Vaidik geography. 


1 As to the date of this work, see Gazettcer, II., 60, note. That the principal 

art of the Mahabharata belongs to a period previous to the politieal ascendancy of 
Buddhiem had been proved by Professor Lassen ; Miller's History above quoted, 
p. 62. The archaic portions of the Mahabhirata may be earlier than some of the 
works of the Smriti class and the older portions of the Vishnu Purina may be 
earlier than portions of the Ramayana, but still the general statement given above 
ip correct. 1 Ktude sur la géographie et les populations primitives du nord- 


ouest de |’Inde d’aprés les Hymnes Védiqucs, by M. V, de Saint-Martin, Paris, 
1860, Muir’s Sausk. Texts, II., 341, 353. 
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© Marudvriha along with the Asikni and Vitasta ; O Arjikiy’ along 
with the Sushoma.” In the succeeding verse the Rasa, Sveti, Kub- 
ha, Gomati, and Krumu are mentioned as tributaries of the Indus, 
The Sutudri is the Satlaj : the Parushni is the Iravati or Ravi: the 
Marudvriha is the Chinab after its confluence with the Jhelam ; the 
Asikni is the Acesines or Chinab, and the Vitasta is the Hydaspes or 
Jhelam. The names Arjikiyé and Sushoma signify, according to 
Lassen, vessels used in the preparation of the Soma juice and are 
not the names of rivers. The Kubha is the Kophenes or Kabul 
river, the Krumu and Gomati being the Kurum and Gomal rivers, 
The Sveti is the Swat river and the Rasa appears to be some other 
affluent of the Kébul river. The carlicst seat of the Aryas in India 
is therefore the lower Kabul valley and the adjoining tract along 
the Indus, a place of which we shall have much to say hereafter. 
The knowledge of the Himalaya is confined to certain allusions to 
winter: thus in the Rig-Veda we have! the prayer :—‘ May we re- 
joice living a hundred winters (satahimdh) with vigorous offspring.” 
In the Atharva-Veda the following passages occur :—“ He whose 
greatness these snowy mountains (himavantio) and the sea with the 
aerial river declare.” “ May thy mountains be snowy (himavanto), 
O earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” Again in the same work 
the medicinal plant kushtka is said to be produced to the north of 
the Himavat and to be carried thence to the east. In the Aitareya- 
Bréhmana the Uttara Kurus are referred to thus :—‘‘ Wherefore in 
this northern region all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat 
(called) the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras are consecrated 
to glorious rule.” Ina passage of the Kaushitaki-Bralimana? it is 
written :—“ Pathyaé Svsti (a goddess) knew the northern region. 
Now Pathy&é Svasti is Vach (the goddess of speech). Hence in the 
northern region speech is better known and better spoken and it is 
to the north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the instruc- 
tions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ‘ he says (so 
and so),’ for that is renowned as the region of speech.” Qn this the 
commentator remarks :—“ Language is better understood and spo- 
ken’: for Sarasvati is spoken of (as having her abode) in Kashmir, ~ 
and in the hermitage of Badariké (Badrinath in Garhwal) the sound 
' Jbid, p. 323, ® Written by Sankhayana for membere of t he Kaushitaké 
une seo Miller, Auc, Sank. Lit., 180, 846: Weber, Ilist. Ind, Lit, p. 
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of the Vedas is heard.” So also Lassen :—“ An account is to be 
found in an ancient record, according to which the Sanskrit had 
been preserved in greater purity in the northern countries than 
elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the sources of the Ganges, 
are specified by the commentator as such regions. This is, however, 
not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces of India there 
were then fundamental differences in the sacred language.” The 
medical treatise of Charaka makes the physician Bharadvaja a disci- 
ple of Indra and assigns to the neighbourhood of the Himalaya that’ 
gathering of sages out of which came the instruction of Bharadvaja 
by Indra. The treatise referred to has, according to Weber,} 
‘rather high pretensions to antiquity ; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the Srauta-sutras.” From the later Vaidik 
records, therefore, we learn that as early as several centuries before 
the Christian era the shrine of Badari was celebrated as a seat of 
learning and as the abode of holy men. | 


We next turn to the names of the peoples known to the Vaidik 
writers. Ina verse of the Rig-Veda Visva- 
mitra asks :—“ What are thy cows doing 
amongst the Kikatas ? They yield no milk for oblations and they 
heat no fire,” implying that they were a people who knew not Aryan 
rites. Again in the Atharva-Veda, in an invocation to Takman, 
the personification of itch, as Chachak Devi is now of sinall-pox, it 
is said that his abode was among the Mujavats and Mahavrishas. As 
soon as born he sojourned amongst the Bahlikas, and he is here de- 
sired to depart to the Gandharis, Mujavats, Angas, and Migadhas. 
The Kikatas are elsewhere explained to be one with the Magadhas 
or people of Behar. The Bahlikas are the people of Balkh; Gan- 
dhara is the tract around Peshawar, and the Mujavats are elsewhere 
explained? to be a mountain tribe of the north-west frontier, In 
the Brahmanas, the name ‘ Bahika’ is applied to the tribes of the 
Panjab generally, and it would appear that they as well as the Kam- 
bojas, a frontier tribe to the north-west, spoke a dialect of Sanskrit, 
for Panini, in his grammar, explains the dialectic differences be- 

tween the speech of the Aryas and that of the Béhikas and Yaska 

those between the Aryan specch and the language of the Kambojas. 

There is also evidence? to show that the people of Gandhara were in 

 dbid, p. 268. *In the Mahbbérata, 


Vaidik ethnography. 


3 Muir, II, 353. 
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the habit of holding intercourse and contracting alliances with the 
Aryas. From these indications Muir argues that :—“ Although in 
individual passages of the Mahabharata hatred and contempt are 
expressed in reference to the tribes living along the Indus and its 
five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being re- 
garded as of non-Indian origin.” * * * “The Indians distinguish 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Indus and the Hindu Kush into two classes: first those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas, are in their estimation Indians; ..... 
but with the exception of the Kashmiras and some less known races 
these Indians are not of the genuine sort : the general freedom of 
their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weber! 
similarly remarks :—“ The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs which the other tribes who migrated to the east had 
at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fluence of hierarchy and of caste which arose amongst the latter as a 
consequence of their residence amongst people of alien origin (the 
aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 
Aryas obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as re- 
negades, instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandon- 
ed their own original institutions.” Thus we have three classes of 
inhabitants in Upper India, that branch of the Aryas to whom the 
composition of the Vedas is to be attributed ; their brethren in race 
and language who did not follow them in the development of their 
religious system and the aboriginal tribes.* 


The question remains as to who were Aryas and who were 
Dasyus. The primitive meaning of the word 
‘Arya’ is still a subject of discussion. 
Some trace it throughout the Indo-European region in the ‘ Airya’ 
of the ancient books of Persia ; in the name ‘ Ariana’ applied to the 


1 Quoted from tbid., 354. 21¢ may be well to notice here in what respect 
the tribes not belonging to the four classca, such aa the Bahikas ani Khasas, 
offended the prejudices of the twice-born. (ne of the charges bronght against 
them is the boldness and unchastity of their womeu, “ who sang and dauced in 
public, drunk and undresacd, wearing garianis and perfumed with unguents.” 
Another charge is that they had no Veda, no Vaiiik ceremony and no sacrifice, 
Again, a Braliman then becomes a Kshattriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra, and eventually 
abarber. The aboriginal tribes would also seem to have been in the habit of 
_ burying their dead. Muir, I[., 412, 4892. 3 Van den Gheyn. Le nom 
primitif dea Aryas. Vrécis Historiques, 1880. 
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tract comprising Herat, Afghanistin, Khorasan, and Biluchistan ; 
m the name ‘ Aryakw’ (Irak) ; in the word ‘ Ariya’ in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achzemenides; in the name ‘ Iran’ in those of the Sassa- 
nides ; in the ‘ Arioi’ (Ossetes} of the Caucasus; in ‘ Argeia,’ an old 
name of Greece ; in the name ‘ Hermann’ (Arminius) in Germany ; 
and even in ‘ Erin,’ the old name of Ireland. The meaning attach- 
ed to the word in the earlier hymns of the Rig-Veda appears, how- 
ever, to be ‘light-coloured,’ ‘ pale,’ ‘ white,’ as compared with the 
Dasyus or black Antocthones. Gradually as the Aryan forces ad- 
vanced the word carries with it the meaning of free, noble, brave, 
masterful, wise, as opposed to the enslaved, debascd, and ignorant 
Dasyus, and here we find the white-faced immigrants? called collec- 
tively the Aryan ‘ varna,’ or ‘ colour’, a word which is to-day trans 
lated by caste (baran). The Greeks also knew of this contrast be- 
tween the dark and light coloured races of India, for Ktesias records? 
that the Indians were white and black, and that he himself had seen 
several of the fairer race. The Dasyus are described as a black- 
skinned race who despised the rites and ceremonies of the Aryas, 
and again as goblins and demons inhabiting the forests and moun- 
tains of the frontier countries. In the Rig-Veda it is recorded? that 
Indra, “armed with the lightning and trusting in his strength, moved 
about shattering the cities of the Dasyus,” and the gods are prayed 
to “distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus :’” 
“ By these (succours) subdue to the Aryas all the hostile Disa people 
everywhere, O Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have 
approached and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy 
their power and vigour and put them to flight.’—“ Who delivered 
(us) from the destroyer, from calamity ; who, O powerful (god), 
didst avert the bolt of the D&sa from the Arya in (the land of) the 
seven streams.”— ‘“ He who swept away the low Dasa colour” (var- 
nam)— scattered the servile hosts of black descent”—“ conquered 
the black-skin.” Again Manu writes that those tribes which are 
without the pale of the castes, whether they speak the language of 
the Mlechchhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyus,‘ and there is not 


§ Muir, Sans. Texts, 11.369: ‘ Aatvi dasyin pra dryum varnam dvat.’ slayi 
Dasyns he protected the Aryan colour.’ ees M’Crindle’s Rede fe 
3 Muir, /. c., 858. 4The Dasyus had chiefs over each tribe, several of whom 
are named. ‘hey lived incities, were intelligent and knew the law, but did not 
adopt the Brahmanic ritual, especially the complicated system of sacrifice requir- 
ing the aid and presence of several pricsts. See Muir, IL., passim. 
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wanting evidence to show that some of the opponents of the ortho- 
dox immigrants to whom we owe the Vedas were of their own 
colour or caste. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda we have addresses 
to Indra implying the existence of Aryan foes as well as Dasyus:— 
“Do thou, heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes (our) Dasa 
and our Arya enemies” —“ May we, associated with thee, the mighty 
one, overcome both Dasa and Arya through thy effectual energy” — 
‘¢ Whatever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against 
us, let these enemies be easily subdued by us.” The Aryan tribes, 
we further learn, were divided into clans, each under its own Raja, 
and the newcomers pressed on the old settlers and fought with them. 
A formidable coalition of the Bharatas and others whose family 
priest was Visvamitra attacked the Tritsus on the Sarasvati, whose 
spiritual guides belonged to the family of Vasishtha, and we have 
the prayers of both priests invoking the aid of Indra in the coming 
battle. The Bharatas were defeated and the song of victory of 
Vasishtha shows us that the enemies against which his side fought 
were Aryas. In the Aitariya-Brahmana, the author, after quoting a 
saying of Visvamitra, adds—‘ Must of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvamitra.” Thus we see how certain Aryas who did not 
follow the orthodox guides became classed with the aborigines, and 
thus arises one source of the great confusion observed in the later 
ethnology. The system existing on earth was also transferred to the 
sphere of the gods, and here we find the Dasyu race represented by 
the Rakshasas, Dinavas and Daityas, sometimes the rebellious sub- 
jects and sometimes the slaves! of the deities. It is in the later re- 
cords that most details are given, but before proceeding further we 
will note the route by which the Aryas passed into Upper India, 
So late as 1840, Professor Benfey argued that most probably the 
Aryas dwelt for some time in little Tibet, near the sources of the 
Indus, before passing into India, and that the route adopted by them 
was through the passes along the Kumaon and GarhwaAl frontier to 
Indraprastha. In this view he was supported by Professor Weber 
as the only one consistent with the materials at their disposal. On 
reading through the Rig-Veda, however, both these eminent scho- 
lars abandoned this position and agreed in the result now generally 
accepted, that the Aryan tribes moved from Baktria into India by 
1 Dasyu is connected with ddsa in the sense of ‘slave’; Muir, IJ., 887. 
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the Hindu Kush through the Kibul valley and across the Indus" to 
the Sarasvati, the route that has been taken in every successive great 
invasion of India. 

From the Sarasvati, the Aryas pressed on and occupied the 
upper Duab, and it is here we find them in 
the Itihasa period, when the Mahabharata 
was written. The Uttara Kurus are now mentioned as living in 
Hari Varsha, as a people whom no one attempts to conquer and 
their country as the home of primitive customs. In describing the 
condition of the southern Kurus it is said that ‘‘ they vied in happi- 
ness with the northern Kurus.” In the Ramayana, it is recorded 
that the Uttara Kurus are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy 
and undecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor heat, 
nor decrepitude, nor disease, nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun, 
a description which has been localised in Kumaon, but here agrees 
better with the tract to the north of the Kashmir valley. Lassen 
remarks that though the country of Harivarsha belongs to the re- 
gion of mythical geography, the existence of the Uttara Kurus has a 
basis of geographical fact from (1) the way the country is mentioned 


Itihasa period. 


1 Ibid., 309, 337. La-sen writes:—“ The diftusion of the Aryas towards the 
south, points to the conclusion that they came from the north-west from the 
country north of the Vindhyas, probably from the reg’on bordering on the Jumna 
and the eastern partof the Panjib. ‘Their extension to the east between the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya also indicates the same countries as their earlier 
seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of the Aryas in their advance from the 
north-west, having severed asunder the earlier population of Hindnstan and 
driven one portion of it towards the northern and another portion towards the 
southern hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Aryas themselvcs were the 
earlicr inhabitants who were pushed aside: for the inhabitants of the Dakhin, 
like those of the Vindhyan range, appear always as the weaker or retiring party, 
who were driven back by the Aryas. We cannot ascribe to the non-Aryan 
tribes the power of having forced themselves forward through the midst of an 
earlier Aryan population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country; bnt, on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their 
having been originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later 
period and of their having once occupied an extensive territory.”’ Again, he 
writes :—* There is only one route by which we can imagine the Aryan Indians 
to have immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab and 
they must have reached the Panjib through western Kabulistan. The road lead- 
ing from the coantry on the Oxus into vastern Kabulistin and the valley of the 
Panjkora or into the upper valley of the Indus, or from Gilgit over the lofty 
plateau of Deoteu down on Kashmir, roads now known to us asthe roughest 
and inost difficult that exist and do nut appear to have been ever much or free 
quently used as lines of communication. Wecan only imagine the small tribes 
of the Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side of the 
Hindu Kush into their elevated valleys, but we cannot suppose the mass of the 
Aryas to have reached Inlia by this road. All the important expeditions of 
nations or armics which are known to us have procceded through the western 

asses of the Hindu Kush, and if we suppose the Aryan Indians tv have come into 


eae Baktria, this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived. 
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in the Vedas ; (2) its existence in historical times! as a real coun- 
try, and (3) its being referred to as the home of primitive cus- 
toms. 


As regards the frontier tribes, the Mahibhdérata mentions the 
conquest by the Pandavas of ‘the Utsavasankatas, seven tribes of 
Dasyus, inhabiting the mountains.” Again, “ Pakasdxani conquered 
the Daradas with the Kambojas and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the farthest Kambojas and the northern Rishikas.”’ More- 
over, Saineya, the charioteer of Krishna, is said to have “made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands 
of Kambojas, Sakas, Savaras, Kirdtas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. 
The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded 
heads of the Dasyus,” clearly intimating that the word ‘ Dasyu’ is 
here a generic term denoting the whole of the tribes who are previously 
mentioned in this passage. The same record affirms their connec- 
tion with the Aryas in the verses :—“ These tribes of Kshattriyas, 
viz., Sakas, Yavanas, Kimbojas, Driviras, &c., have become Vrisha~ 
las from seeing no Brahmans.” This statement is repeated subse- 
quently with the addition of the Mekalas, Latas, Konvasiras, Saun- 
dikas, Darvas, Chauras, Savaras, Barbaras and Kirftas. Again the 
Yavanas are said to be descendants of Turvasu, the Vaibhojas to be 
sprung from Druhyu, and the Mlechchha tribes from Anu. The 
Mahabhérata thus not only uses the word ‘ Dasyu’ as a generic term 
for the border tribes, but also makes these tribes to belong to the 
Kshattriya or warrior race. How it came to pass that these Kshat- 
triyas lost their Aryan status is thus related :—-“ Satyavrata was 
degraded to the condition of a Chandala or outcast and called Tri- 
sanku on account of three sins (tri-sanku) of (1) killing a cow, (2) 
displeasing his father, and (3) eating flesh not properly consecrated, 
But on his repentance and feeding the family of Visvimitra during 
a twelve years’ drought, he was transported to heaven. His des- 
cendant Bahu was vanquished by the tribes of Haihayas and 


1 Ptolemy describes Serika or China as surrounded by mountain ranges. the 
Annibian, Auxacian, Asmirean, Kasian, Thagurian, Emodus and another called 
Ottorokorre, an! places the Ottor-korra southernmost of ali near the Emodian 
and Serikan mountains. It was doubtless from the ancient legend quoted in the 
text that the Greeks derived their idca of the Hyperboreans, the people who 
lived a thousand years, a long and happy life, free from disease and care in a 
land all paradise: sce McCrindle’s Ancient India, 34, 77. 
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Télajhangas! and died in exile. To him a posthumous son named Saga- 
ra was born, who nearly exterminated the Haihayas and would have 
also destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahla- 
vas, had they not applied to their family-priest, Vasishtha, for pro- 
tection. The priest desired Sagara to refrain from the slaughter of 
those who were as good as dead, for he had compelled the tribes to 
abandon the duties of their caste and all association with the twice- 
born, and Sagara thereon imposed on them peculiar distinguishing 
marks. He made the Yavanas shave their heads entirely, the Sa- 
kas to shave the upper half of their heads, the Paradas to wear their 
hair long, and the Pahlavas to let their beards grow. He deprived 
them of all religious rites and thus abandoned by Brahmans, they 
became Mlechchhas.’? This instructive legend shows us that the 
writers of the Itihasa and early Pauranik periods believed that these 
tribes had a common origin with themselves, though, as Muir’ shows, 
“ they, at the same time, erroneously imagined that these tribes had 
fallen away from Brahmanical institutions : thus assigning to their 
own polity an antiquity to which it could in reality lay no claim.” 
In another passage of the Mahabharata we have the statement 
that “in the region where these five rivers (Panchnad, Panjab) flow 
after issuing from the mountains dwell the Babfkas called Arattas, 
* * The name of the country is Aratta ; the water of it is called 
Bahika, there dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajé- 
pati. They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 
The gods do not eat the food offered by servile (ddsamtydndm) Vrit- 
yas. The Prasthalas, Madras, Gandhdras, Arattas, Khasas, Vasitis 
and Sindhusauviras are nearly all very contemptible.” Here we 
have the Khasas associated with the tribes of the Panjéb, which 
would show a more westerly location than Kumaon. 


The same record shows us that around Hastinépur,‘ the seat of 


the Pandu rdj, were Dasyus variously known 
Nagas on the Jumna. : : ; 
as Asuras, Daityas, Bbillas, Rakshasas and 


} Assisted by the Sakas, Yavanas, Ka 1.bojas, Paéradas and Pahlavas, accord- 
ing to the Vayu Purana; Wilson, VILI., 290. 2? Wilson, VIII., 294, who notes’ 
that the Greeks commonly shaved a portion of the head ; but it isdoubtful whether 
they ever shaved the head completely. The Skythians shave the fore part of the 
head, gathering the hair at the back into a long tail, as do the Chinese. The. 
mountaineers of the Hiimdlaya shawe the crown of the head, as do the people of 
Kifiristin, witb the exception of a single tuft. It is doubttul who the Piradas 
are, except the ancestors of the Brahuis may be assigned to them, ani then the 
Pahlavas will be the Parthians. 31, 438. 4In the Meerut district, 
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Nagas. The great Khandava forest in the valley of the Jumna near 
Indraprastha or old Dehli was occupied by the Nagas under their 
king Takshaka, who were expelled by fire und driven to take refuge 
in the hills. The Aryas continued their progress and preceded by 
Agni, the god of fire, occupied the whole country as far as the Sadé- 
nira or Gandak. We also read that Arjuna during his exile visited 
the holy places and at Hardwar met Ulupi, the daughter of the Naga 
Raja Vasuki, whom he espoused.. The same record gives a brilliant 
description of the city of the Naga Raja, that it “ contained two 
thousand krores of serpent inhabitants ; and the wives of all those 
serpents were of consummate beauty. And the city contained more 
jewels than any person in the world has ever seen, and there was a 
lake there which contained the water of life and in which all the 
serpents used to bathe.” Throughout the Mahabharata the Himé- 
laya is considered holy ground, the well-loved home of the gods, 
where there were many places of pilgrimage (tirthas). 


After the destruction of Dwaraka, when the Pindavas were told 
Péndavas retire to the by Vyasa that their power had departed and 
Himélaya. that they should now think of heaven alone, 
it was to the Himélaya that they retired. Placing Parikshit on the 
throne of Hastindpur and Yuyutsu in Indraprastha, ‘ Yudhishthira 
then took off his earrings and necklace and all the jewels from his 
fingers and arms and all his royal raiment : and he and his brethren, 
and their wife Draupadi, clothed themselves after the manner of 
devotees in vestments made of the bark of trees. And the five 
brethren threw the fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookery into 
the Ganges and went forth from the city following each other. 
First walked Yudhishthira, then Bhima, then Arjuna, then Nakula, 
then Sahdeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through the country of Banga toward the rising of the sun; and 
after passing through many lands they reached the Himalaya moun- 
tain, and there they died one after the other and were transported 
to the heaven of Indra.” From Kurméchal in the extreme east 
near the Kali to Jamnotri and the Din the wanderings of the Pan- 
davas are noted by some rock or stream commemorating some 
exploit or calling to mind some scene in the story of their travels. 
At Deo Dhiura, the grey granite boulders near the crest of the ridge 
are said to have been thrown there in sport by the Pandavas. Close 
3 
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to the temple of Devi in the same place are two large boulders, the 
uppermost of which, called ‘ Ran-sila,’ is cleft right through the 
centre by a deep fresh-looking fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. A smaller boulder on the top is 
said to have been the weapon by which Bhima Sena produced these 
fissures and the print of his five fingers is still pointed out. Ran-sila 
itself is marked with the lines for carrying on the gambling game 
of pachtsi which even in their wanderings the Pandavas could not 
abandon. They are also the reputed founders of the five temples to 
Siva as Ked&reswar and did penance at Pandukeswar close to 
Badarin&th. All along the course of the sacred river are pools and 
streams, temples and rocks, sacred to the Pandavas and across the 
Ganges in Tihri, the course of the Jumna is in a lesser degree 
‘consecrated to their memory. At Bhimghora above Hardwar the 
priests show the imprint of the hoofs of Bhima’s horse, and they say 
that Drona, the preceptor of the Pandavas, resided in the eastern 
portion of the valley of Dehra Dun, the Drona-ka-asrama of the 
Kedara-khanda. 


The law-book of the Manavas is clearly in its present form the 
outcome of many hands at various times, 
but will be more conveniently referred to 
under the received title ‘Manu.’ It is still the great authority 
on the systematic ethnography and cosmogony of the Hindus, 
and .affords us further evidence of the existence of the belief 
that the majority of the border tribes were regarded as of the same 
stock as the Aryas, but degraded members of it. It tells us that 
the references made in the ShAstras to castes other than the four is 
-merely “for the sake of convenience and conformity to common 
usage.” Even the very lowest classes, such as the Nishadas and 
Chandfélas, are derived from the miscegenation of the four castes. 
- Like the authors of the Mahabharata, Manu affirms that the Kshat- 
triya tribes of Paundrakas, Odras, Draviras, K&mbojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kirdtas, Daradas, and Khasas, 
- became Vrishalas or outcasts from the extiaction of sacred rites and 
from having no intercourse with Brahmans. Further, as already 
- noticed, he declares that “all the tribes which by loss of sacred rites 
and the like have become outcasts from the pale of the four castes, 
' whether they speak the language of the Mlechchhas or of the Aryas, 


Mann. 
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are called Dasyus.” Were we have again the connecting link be- 
tween the earlier and the later records and the natural explanation 
of the entire phenomena. As in Africa, at the present day, the 
tribes converted to Islam, leaving behind them their heathen prac- 
tices, look with contempt and even hatred on their brethren in race 
who adhere to paganism, so the Aryas despised those of their race 
who remained content with the primitive belief which was once their 
common property and refused to accept the sacerdotal innovations, 
or who being of non-Aryan descent declined to accept the Brah- 
manical creed. The terms of abuse used towards these tribes by the 
priestly writers prove nothing more than the existence of the ‘odium 
theologtcum’ which has burned fiercely in all climes and countries 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present day. The preced- 
ing extracts show that even in the most orthodox writings the Kha- 
sas are looked on more as heretical members of the great Aryan 
family than as outcast aborigines, and that from a very early period 
they have been recognised as an important tribe in Upper India. 
According to the Mah4bhérata, Krishna visited the hermitage 
of Upamanyu in the Himalaya, where “ the 
mongoose sports in a friendly fashion with 
snakes and tigers withdeer.” He also visited the Pandavas in their 
exile and is said to have himself, in company with Arjuna, lived a 
considerable time in Badari. Arjuna as Nara and Krishna as Ni- 
rayana “mounted on the chariot of righteousness, performed an 
undecaying penance on the mountain Gandhamddana.” There they 
were visited by the sage Narada, who “ descended rapidly from the 
sky to the spacious Badari. There he saw the ancient gods, the two 
most excellent Rishis,” and there he remained with them for a thou- 
sand years. Again it is said that the Chakravarti Raja Dambhod- 
bhava, having an overweening conceit of his own prowess, visited 
Gandhamadana (Badari group of peaks) with his army and resolved 
to overthrow the Rishis. They tried to put him off by saying that 
they were divested of all earthly passions and lived in an atmosphere 
of peace. Dambhodbhava, however, resolved to attack them, when 
Néra took a handful of straws and scattering them to the winds so 
whitened the air and so filled the eyes, ears, and noses of the men 
of Dambhodbhava’s army that they fell at Nara’s feet and sued for 
peace: referring doubtless to a snow-storm encountered by the 


Allusions to Badari. 
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invaders. In another part of the same record Krishna is thas 
addressed :—“ Formerly Krishna, thou didst roam for ten thousand 
years on Gandhamédana, where the Muni Sdyangriha was. * * 
Thou didst stand on the spacious Badari, a hundred years with thy 
arms aloft, on one foot, subsisting on air, with thy outer garments 
thrown off, emaciated, with thy veins swollen.” Badari is also 
called Siddhdsrawa, ‘the hermitage of the perfect’, “where the 
illustrious Vishnu was perfected when performing a great act of 
austerity in the form of a dwarf, when the empire of the three worlds 
had been taken away from Indra by Bali.” Tradition states that 
Rama performed austerities at Rikhikes, and his brother Lachhman 
at Tapuban, in order to wipe away the sin of slaying Ravana. The 
grammarian Vararuchi also visited the Himélaya and by propitiat- 
ing Mahadeva obtained from him the materials for his Paniniya gram- 
mar.! When near his death Vararuchi again retired to Badari, and 
“throwing off this mortal coil, resumed as Pushpadanta? his seat 
among the brilliant spirits of heaven.” Gunadhya, brother of Push- 
padanta, followed his example and worshipped ‘ the crescent-crested 
deity’ in his motmtain home. It was here, too, that Sahasranika, 
raja of Kausambhi, when wearied with the toils of state, spent his 
declining years in solitude and devotion.® 


We now come to the Pauranik period and find that the legends 
Panes concerning the Himéleya have grown with 
the people, and that in the later development 

of Hinda mythology they occupy a much more important place. 
There is little doubt that the story of Mount Mern, the Olympus of 
the Indian gods, was suggested by the sight of the lofty summits 
of the Himalaya crowned with perpetual snow. In the geographi- 
cal notices coritained in the Purdinas we have the traditional distri- 
bution of the countries and peoples then known to the compilers, 
and to their pages, amongst much that is puertle and absurd, we 
must look for the little further aid to our researches that can be 
derived from indigenous sources. Lassen‘ writes :-—“ It is true that 


¥ Whlson, III., 174. 1Jbid., 184: Badari is mentioned in the Pidma 
Purana as one of the celebrated Vaishnava tirthas where bathing is particularly 
enjoined, Pushpadanta was born as Devadatta and from worshipping Mahddeo 
was through his favour united with Jaya, daughter of Raja Susarma, and retired 
tn his old age to Badari. So also in the Vamana Purana the sacred character of 
the lings at Keddir and Badari is extolled: Jbid., WI., lxxv. 3 Joid., IXI., 
196. 4 Muir, IL, 397. 
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we might be tempted to discover in the superior sacredness which 
they (the Aryas) ascribe to the north, a reference, unintelligible to 
themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly with the 
northern countries : for the abodes of most of the gods are placed to 
the north in and beyond the Himalaya and the holy and wonderful 
mountain of Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the sam 
direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summit of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-lang 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloud- 
less sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily desig- 
nate the north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; 
while its holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression pro- 
duced upon the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kuru, the 
Elysium in the remotest north, may be most properly regarded as 
an ideal picture, created by the imagination of a life of tranquil 
felicity, and not as a recollection of any early residence of the Ku- 
rus in the north. Such at least is true of the representation which 
we have of this country in the epic poems. It is, however, proba- 
ble that originally, and as late as the Vaidik era, a recollection of 
this sort attached itself to that country, though in later times no 
trace of it has been preserved.” 


It is not difficult, therefore, to picture the Aryan immigrants 
arriving at the Ganges and sending some 
adventurous spirits to explore its sources. 
After traversing the difficult passes across the snowy range and the 
inclement table-land of Tibet, they discovered the group of moun- 
tains called Kail4s' and the lakes from which flowed forth the great 
rivers to water and give life to the whole earth. The rugged gran- 
deur of the scene, the awful solitude and the trials and dangers of 
the way itself naturally suggested to an imaginative and simple 
people that they had at length rediscovered the golden land,’ the 


1 The name Kalléa seems to be of Tibetan origin which would apparently 
show that the Hindus discovered the country around Ménasarovar after it had 
already been occupied by a Tibetan race, *Hiran maya, Suvarna-bhémi. 
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true homes of their gods whom they had worshipped when appear 
ing under milder forms as storm and fire and rain in the plains below. 
In the course of time, Brahmanical innovations caused the worship 
of Agni, Vayu or Indra, Sarya and the other Vaidik gods to give 
place to a system where the intervention of a sacerdotal caste be- 
tween the worshipper and his creator was essential. The transfer 
to thenew system of the localities already held sacred soon followed, 
and Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the triad of the new revelation, 
took possession of the Himélaya. In place of domestic worship 
offered by individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, a highly ornate ritual was introduced administered by a 
consecrated class and addressed to visible types. It is in this later 
stage that we find Hinduism as described in the Puranas, so late 
indeed that the worship of Brahma had already almost become ob- 
solete. In the Vedas,' “the one universal Being is of a higher 
order than a personification of attributes or elements and however 
imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described is God. In the 
Puranas, the only Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the 
person of Siva or Vishnu either in the way of illusion or in sport ; 
and one or other of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all 
that is—is, himself, all that exists.” The Puranas exhibit a secta- 
rial fervour and exclusiveness not found in the Ramayana and only 
to a qualified extent in the Mahabharata. ‘“ They are no longer,” 
says Professor Wilson, ‘authorities for the Hindu belief as a whole ; 
they are special guides for separate and, sometimes, conflicting 
branches of it ; compiled for the evident purpose of promoting 
preferential or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
Siva.” 

Before proceeding further with our subject, it will be convenient 
succinctly to describe here the Purdénas which 
form the class of writings that give us the 
greatest details concerning the Himélaya. There are eighteen 
Puranas compiled at various times by different hands? The 
Vishnu Purana which has been translated by Professor H. H. Wilson 
and edited by Dr. F. Hallis the principal and next to the Bhagavata 


1 Wilson’s Works, VI., xiii: Gazetteer, II., 61. ? They are the (1) Brah- 
ma, (2) PAdma, (3) Vaishnava, (4) Shaiva, (5) Bhagavata, (6) Néradiya, (7) Markan- 
deya, (8) Agneya, (9) Bhavishya, (10) Brahma Vaivarta, (11) Lainga.(!2) Varaha, 
('8) Skanda, (14) Vamama, (15) Kaurma, (16) Métsya, (17) Géiuda, and (18) Brah- 
manda. 


The Puraénas. 
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is still regarded as the great authority on matters connected with 
their religion by large sections of the Hindu community. Both 
are compiled in the form of a dialogue in which some persun 
relates the contents in reply to the inquiries of another. In 
the extracts hereafter given from the Skanda Purana, the narrator 
is Suta,! or properly ‘a Suta’ (ie. a bard or panegyrist and pupil 
of Vyasa, the generic name for a compiler or editor), Each Purana 
is divided into ‘Ahandas or books, which are again subdivided into 
chapters which often consist of mdhdtmyas or collections of local 
legends like the Ménasa-khanda and Kedara-khanda of the Skanda 
Purina noticed hereafter. Regarding this latter work, Professor 
Wilson writes :—“ It is uniformly agreed that the Skanda Purana, 
in a collective form, has no existence and the fragments in the shape 
of samhitas, khandas and mdhdtmyas, which are affirmed in various 
parts of India to be portions of the Purana, present a much more 
formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number (81,100) 
of which it is said to consist.” The more celebrated of these por- 
tions are the Kashi-khanda, giving adescription of Benares, and the 
Utkala-khanda, giving an account of the holy places in Orissa. 
Besides these there are a Himavat-khanda devoted to Nepél, a Rewa- 
khanda, a Brahmottara-khanda and others. There are also several 
separate samhitas or collections. The mdhdtmyas are, however, the 
‘most numerous, and even Colonel Vans Kennedy thinks that they 
“have rather a questionable appearance.” Many of the khandas, 
such as the Kashi-khanda, are quite as local as the mdhdtmyas, 
“ being legendary stories relating to the erection of certain temples 
or groups of temples and to certain lings; the interested origin of 
which renders them, very reasonably, objects of suspicion.” Pre- 
fessor Wilson adds :—“ In the present state of our acquaintance 
with the reputed portions of the Skanda Purina, my own views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, that instead of admitting all the samhitas and 
khandas to be genuine, I doubt if any one of them was ever a part 
-of the Skanda Purana.” * * “There are in all parts of India 
various compilations ascribed to the Purdnas which never formed 
any portion of their contents and which, although offering, some- 
times, useful local information and valuable us preserving local 
1 Wilson’s Works, VL, xviii. 
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popular traditions, are not, in justice, to be confounded with the Pu- 
rdnas so as to cause them to be charged with even more serious 
errors and anachronisms than those of which they are guilty.” The 
Skanda and Brahmanda! Puranas are those to which the majority of 
the modern fabrications have been attributed by their authors who 
have “grafted personages and fictions of their own invention on a 
few hints from older authorities.” They retain the form of the 
genuine Purina, the dialogue and many of the stories giving them 
the local colouring necessary for the particular object in view. 
“ Still,” as I have elsewhere said,? “imperfect as they are, and 
disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of later times, the 
Purdnas with the great epic poems, are the chief amongst the few 
historical records we possess of any antiquity to assist us in com- 
piling an account of the heroic age.” 


We shall now briefly refer to the geography of the Purdnas 
The fashioning of the Which commences with the chapter on cos- 
earth. mogony and is here closely connected with 
the geography of northern Kumaon and the adjoining part of Tibet. 
One account of the creation of the earth relates how Vishnu, in his 
boar incarnation, supported the earth on his tusks’ as it was about 
to sink into the waters and then fixed it on the thousand heads of 
the king Ananta; whilst another likens the earth to a lotus, the stalk 
of which springs from the navel of Vishnu as he lies asleep at the 
bottom of the ocean. The world was then in chavs and Brahma 
arose and formed the seven great island continents :—Jambu, Plak- 
sha, Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, Sika, and Pushkara, separated from 
each other by the seas. Jambu-dwipa is again divided into nine 
varshas or regions and in the centre of all is the glorious mountain 
of Meru, of various colours :° on the east it is white like a Brah- 
man ; on the south it is yellow like a Vaisya ; on the north it is red 
like the dawning morn or a Kshattriya, and on the west it is dark 


» Colonel Wilford in exposing the forgeries of his own pandit who had 
fabricated a khanda for each of these Puranas calls the Skinda, Brahmaénda and 
Padma Puranas the “ Purdnas of thieves and impostors.””’ As, Res., VIIL., 252. 
3 Gazetteer, II., 61. 3 Compare Ward, I., 3; Wilson, VI, 39. ‘othe pre- 
sent day the local theory regarding earthquakes is that they are due to Vishnu 
changing his burthen from one tusk to another. 4 It is said that all the 
islands except Jambu have perished. Between Jambu and Plakeha is the salt sea ; 
between the latter and Silmali, a sea of sugarcane juice and then a sea of wine, of 
clarified butter, of curds. of milk and of fresh water. > Compare the exiat- 
ing Tibetan appellations :—Gya-nak, the great black or China ; Gya-gar, the 
great white or India; and. Gya-ser, the great yellow or Russia. 
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like the dry leaves or a Sudra. Meru is circular in shape and 
forms the germ of the lotus." It stands on the most elevated por- 
tion of the central division of Jambu known as Ilivrita. South of 
Meru the Nishadha mountains separate Ilivrita from Harivarsha ; 
south of the latter, the Hemakuta divides it from Kimpurusha, and 
further south the third or Himavat range forms the boundary be 
tween Kimpurusha and Bharata. Similarly three ranges of moun- 
tains form the boundaries of countries on the north. First come 
the Nila range between [lavrita and Ramyaka on the north ; then 
the Sweta mountains bordering the country of Hiranmaya where 
there is much gold; and again the Sringin range separating Hiran- 
maya from the country of the Uttara Kurus., All these names 
would lead us to believe that the writers had the country to the 
north of the Kashmir valley in view, though the names subsequently 
mentioned are clearly connected with upper Garhwal and Kumaon. 
To the east of Tlavrita lies the country of Bhadrasva and to the west 
the country of Ketumala. Four mountains form buttresses to Meru: 
on the east is Mandara; on the south Gandhamadana or Meru- 
mandara ; on the west Vipula or Kumuda, and on the north Sa- 
pirswa. On each of these stands severally a kadam-tree (Anthoce- 
phalus cadamba), a jamlu-tree (Eugenia Jambolana), a pipal-tree 
(Ficus religiosa), and a nyagrodha-tree (Ficus indica), There are 
also four great forests and four great lakes,? the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods and which are called Arunoda, Maha- 
bhadra, Asitoda,and Manasa. The last is the Mana-sarovara of the 


1In the shape like an inverted cone. *For a long description of 
each lake from the Vayu Purana sec Wilford in As. Res., VIII, 396. According 
to him the Puranas place a great lake called Bindu-sarovara to the north of 
Mana-sarovara, and but for its distance it might be identified with the Rawan 
Hrad or Rakhas Tal, the Cho Lagan of the Tibetans which adjoins and is con- 
nected with Cho Mip4n. Qn the Chinese map of India Q-neou-tchi ia given 
as the name of lake Mina and the Gangri range has the eame name. In the 
Ceylonese books it is called Anotatte. The Arunoda lake or ‘lake of the dawn,” 
which is said to lie cast of Mina, may be the Cho Konkyu or Gungyut-cho, smalicr 
but similar to the others, which lies near the source of the Brahmaputra. To the 
west of Ména is the Sitoda Jake, from which issues the Apara Gandaki or 
‘western Gandak,’ identified by Wilford with the Chakshu or Oxus: #0 that this 
lake must be the lake of the Pamir, but is more probably the Clio Moriri, the 
source of the western Satlaj. The Mahabhadra lake in the north may be identi- 
fied with one of the lakes of the table-land. There appears to be a mingling of 
facts true of the country to the north of Kashmir with facta truc of the country 
north of Kumaon in these acconnts. In some Meru clearly indicates the group 
of mountains to the north and west of Kashmir, and in others those in the neigh- 


bourbood of lake Mana. 
4 
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Hindus and Cho Mapén of the Tibetans, of which more here- 
after. 


Meru in its widest sense embraces the elevated table-land of 
western Tibet between Kailas on the east 
and the Muztagh range on the west and be- 

tween the Himavat on the south and the Kucn-luen range on the 
north. “It lies between them like the pericarp of a lotus and the 
countries of Bharata, Ketumala Bhadraswa, and Uttara Kuru lie 
beyond them like the leaves of a lotus.” In the vallevs of these 
mountains are the favourite resorts of the Siddhas and Chéaranas 
and along their slopes are agreeable forests and pleasant cities peo- 
pled by celestial spirits, whilst the Gandharvas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, 
Daityas, and Danavas pursue their pastimes in the vales. “ There, 
in short, are the regions of Swarga (Paradise), the seats of the 
righteous and where the wicked do not arrive even after a 
hundred births, * * there is no sorrow, nor weariness, nor 
anxiety, nor hunger, nor apprehension; the inhabitants are exempt 
from all infirmity and pain and live in uninterrupted enjoyment 
for ten or twelve thousand years. Devi never sends rain upon 
them, for the earth abounds with water. In those places there is 
no distinction or any succession of ages.” This account agrees 


well with Homer’s description’ of Olympus in the Odyssey, vi, 
42 :— 


Boundaries of Meru, 


“Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in secure abodes : 
No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 
No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 
But cloudless skies serene above are spread 
And golden radiance plays around its head.” 


The accompanying figure? represents the worldly lotus floating 
upon the waters of the ocean which is surrounded by the Suvarna- 


bhumi or land of gold and the mountains of the Lokalokas and is in 


Quoted by Muir, IT., 480, The same idea is familar to us in the Scotch 
song, the ‘Land o’ the Leal’ :— 


“ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean; 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair I’ the land o' the Leal,” ; 
* After Wilford: As. Res., VIII., 376, 
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accordance with the theory expredsed in the Bhégavata and Brah- 
manda Puranas :-— 





On the summit of Meru is the city of Brahma and, like filaments 
Mi from the root of the lotus, numerous moun- 
era, a 
tains project from its base. Within Mera 
is adorned “ with the self-moving care of the gods, all beautiful : in 
its petals are the abodes of the gods, like heaven : in its petals, I say, 
they dwell with their consorts. There reside above Brahma, god 
of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of these who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great gods also of the inferior ones. There is 
the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of all those whe 
grant the object of our wishes : thousands of great gods are in this 
beautiful court : there dwoll the Brahmarishis.” All round are the 
cities of the Lokapélas or guardians of the eight regions. To the 
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east, Indra sitting upon a vimdna, resplendent like a thousand suns; 
in the second interval between east and south is Agni or Jivani, 
from whom sprang the Vedas. In succession comes Vaivaswata- 
Yama called by mankind Su-Sanyama, Virupaksha, Varuna also 
called Subhavati, Vayu called Gandhavati, Mahodaya and Isina. 
According to the Vishnu Purana, the city of Brahma is enclosed by 
the Ganges, which, issuing from the foot of Vishnu and washing the 
lunar orb, falls here from the skies and alter encircling the city 
divides into four mighty rivers flowing in opposite directions. These 
rivers! are the Sita, which passes through the country of Bhadriswa; 
the Alaknanda, which flows south to Bharata; the Chakshu, which 
traverses Ketumala, and the Bhadra, which washes the country of 
the Uttara Kurus. Other Puranas describe the detention of the 
Ganges in the tresses of Siva until set free by king Bhagirath and 
the Nalini, Hlddini, and 
Pavani going east ; the Chakshu, Sita, and Sindhu going west; and 
the Bhagirathi going south. The Sita is supposed to flow from an 
elephant’s head, the Alaknanda from a cow’s head, the Chakshu 
from a horse’s head, and the Bhadra from a lion’s head, and they are 
so represented on the Chinese map compiled in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to illustrate the travels of Chinese pilgrims in India which 
will be found in the pocket to this volume. Wilson? would 
identify the Bhadra with the Obi, the Sita with the Hoang-ho, 
the Alaknanda with the Ganges, and the Chakshu with the Oxus, 
and this may be what is intended, for according to Chinese accounts, 
the Sita or Yarkand river, which flows into Lob-nor, is supposed to 
have an underground connection with the swamps near Kokonor, 
which form the head-waters of the Hoang-ho.3 As a matter of fact 
the local traditions identify the Bhadrawith the Indus or ‘ lion-river,’ 
the Sing-chin-kamba (or khampa) of the Tibetans‘ on the north ; tho 


1 Here clearly in order the Hoang- ho, Alaknanda, Oxus, and Indus. 2VII., 
122, 172. 3Kinproth, Méin., Zol. Asic.. IL, 411. 4 Herbert obtained 
the same Tibetan names in 1819, As. Res, XV. In the great Chinese map 
prepared by order of Khian-loung, the four corners or gates of the M:ina lake arc 
called the lion, elephant, horse and ox gatcs: Youi-gochol on the east, Ghiou 
ourgou on the south, Arvbkoon the west and Dadza-loung onthe north. The Pandit 
explorers give the names Singh-gi-chu or Singh-gi-khamba or Singh-gi-kha to the 
Indus: Lancjun-khamba to the Satlaj: Taumjan-khamba to the Brahmaputra and 
Matju-khamta to the Karali, Moorcroft (L., 417), in 1821, calla the Indus at 
Le the Sink-kha-bab,and again (/bid, 261) writes -—‘' The great eastern branch of 
the Indus or. as termed in the country, the Sink-kha-bab, the river that rises 
from the Jicn’a mouth in reference to the Tibetan notion, borrowcd perhaps from 
the Ilindts, of the origin of four great rivers from the mouths of as many 


escaping thence formed seven streams : 
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Chakshu with the Bralmaputra or ‘horse-river, the Tamjyake 
kamba of the Tibetans on the east ; the Alaknanda with the Satadru 
or Satlaj or ‘ bull-river,’ the Lang-chin-kamba of the Tibetans on the 
west, whilst the fourth river is the Karnfli or Mupehu-kamba or 
‘peacock-river’ on the south. All these rivers take their rise in the 
Mana and Rakhas lakes or in the mountains near them known as 
Kailisa by the Hindus. 

A volume might be written on Meru alone, but we must return 
to our geographical investigations and first to the sub-divisions of 
the island-continent Jambu. It was Agnidhra who, according to 
the Vishnu Purana, divided Jambu into nine portions amongst his 
nine sons—Nabhi, Kimpurusha, Harivarsha, llavrita, Ramya, Hiran- 
vat, Kuru, Bhadrdsva, and Ketumala. Nibhi received the country 
called Hima south of the Himavat mountains and was blessed with 
a son named Rishabha, whose eldest son was Bharata, after whom 
the country was named Bharata. This is the name therefore of the 
country to the north of the salt sea and south of the snowy moun- 
tains which is described as again divided into nine subordinate por- 
tions, viz.,—Indra-dwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Gabhastimat, 
Niga-dwipa, Saumya, Gandharva, and Varuna and the ninth un- 
named.! It has seven main chains of mountains :—Mahendra (in 
Orissa); Malaya (southern portion of western ghats) ; Sahya (north- 
ern portion of the western ghats) ; Suktimat ; Riksha (in Gond- 
wana) ; Vindhya and Paripatra (northern and western Vindhyas). 
Amongst the rivers mention is made of the Satadru (Satlaj) and 
Chandrabhiga (Chinab) as flowing from the Himavat. The Vayu 








animals: as the Indus from the lion’s mouth; the Ganges, Mab-cha-kha-babh, 
from that of the peacock ; the Satlaj, Lang-chin-hha-bab, from that of the elephant, 
and the Ster-chuk-4hu-6a6 or river of Tibet from the mouth of the horse.”?” Gerard 
(p. 24) calla the Sattaj the Lang-zhing-choo or Langhing khampa; the Indus, the 
Singhechoo or Singzhingchoo or Singzing kamper; and the Brahmaputra, the Tamjco, 
Damchoo or Erechumbo, Ue identifies the Tamjoo with the Tzango or Tzancire 
af Georgi and the Damchaop with Turner's river Erichomdou at Tashi-Lhanpo. 
Lieutenant J. D. Cunuingham (Notes, p. 63) pives the names as follows: the Indua, 
Singchin hubab (or kampa); the Satlaj. Langchin kabab; the Gogra (Kurnali), 
Mumchia kabab; and the Beramp (Brahmaputra), Zacho or Tawjvod kabad, 
Captain H, Strachey (1854) givea the Tibetan names most correctly thus :— 
rTuchuk-Tsangspo or horse-river (Brahmaputra); Sexge-7sangspo or lion-river 
(indus); Langchen-Taungspo or elephant river (Satlaj) and Mapeha-Tsangepo or 
peacock-river (Karnali). Sig or sinh is lion; Jung is buil (not elephant : elephant 
in ‘Tibetan is ‘great buli’) ; mamis peacock ; ‘ ta’ is horse; chin is great ‘ka’ means 
‘mouth’ and ‘ 624’ means ‘‘issuing from’’: so samba is a corruption of ‘abad’ 
with the affix ‘pu’ (Aabubp-). 1 This unnamed portion ia called Kumirika 
in the Prabhisa and Rewa Khanda and by Bhaskara Achirya and repreasots India. 
as the Ganges is said to flow through it. 
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Purana adds a number of inferior mountains and gives the follow- 
ing as the rivers of Himavat :—Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru 
(Satlaj), Chandrabhaga (Chinib), Yamuna (Jumna), Sarayu (Sarju), 
Airavati (Ravi), Vitasta (Jhelam), Vipisa (Bias), Devika (Ghagra), 
Kubhu, Gomati (Gumti), Dhutpipa, (old junction of Kaggar and 
Satlaj), Baéhuda, Drishadvati (Kaggar), Kausiki (Kosi), Vritiya, 
Nirvira, Gandaki (Gandak), Ikshu (affluent of the Brahmaputra), 
and Lohita (ditto). 


In the Brahmanda and Vayu Puranas we have favorable exam- 


Local geography !n the Ples of a more local and detailed geographi- 
Brahminds Purana. cal description and are able to identify many 
of the places referred to. It will, however, be only necessary to 
give the text of a portion a3 an example. The first extract is from 
Wilford’s translation of the Brahmanda Purana, in which the fol- 
lowing account of the streams that flow from Meru is given :— 


“The water of the ocean coming from heaven upon Meru is like amrita, 
and from it arises a river which throngh seven channels encircles Meru for a 
space of eighty-four yojanas and then divides into four streams springing over 
the four sacred hills towards the four cardinal points. One stream goes over 
Mandara in the cast and encircles the beautiful grove of Chaitraratha and falla 
into the Arunoda Jake and goes thence to the mountains of Sitanta,} Sumanta, 
Sumanjasa, Mdddyavanta to Vaikanka, Mani, Rishabha, from hill to hill. It 
then falla to the ground and waters the country of Bhadrdsva, a beautiful and 
extensive island, and then it {joins the eastern ocean near the Purva-dwipa or 
eastern island. The southern branch goes to Gandhamadana? from hill to bill and 
from stone to stone. It encircles the forest of Gandhamidana, or Deva-nandana, 
where tt is called the Alakananda.’ It goes to the northern lake called M&nasa, 
thence to the king of mountains with three summits, thence to the mountains of 
Kalinga, Ruchaka, Nishadha, Tamribha,4 Swetodara, Kumula, ‘another king of 
hille’ Vasudhara,> Hemakuta, Devasringa, the grcat mountain Pisachaka, the 
five-peaked Panchakiita ;° thence to Kailésa and the Himavat, and then this very 
propitious stream falls into the southern occan. Mahadeva received it on his 
own head frcm which, spreading all over his body, its waters are become most 
efficacions. It falls then on Himachal, from which it goes over the earth: hence 
its name Ganga. Tothe west (apara) isa large river encircling the furcsts of 
Vaibhraja. It is most propitious and falls @Pto the lake Sitoda. Thence it gocs 
to the Subaksha mountains and to the Purnoda lake, to the mountains called 
Sikhi, Kanka-vaidirya, Kapila-Gandhamadana, Pinjara, Kumuda-madhumanta, 

1 The range near the confluence of the Chandra and the Bhiga. * The 
Badari group in upper Garhwal. 4Flows through the Niti valley. 
4 Copper mines, of which there are many. 5 There is a stream and fountain 
of this name ncar Badarinath. §Phe Panchachuli group: the great moun- 


tain with these summits will be Tristl. I take it that nearly all these allusions 
rcfcer to the Kumaon Himalaya and are local. 
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Anjana, Mukéta-krishna, Sweta filled with large snakes, to the thourand-peaked 
mountain, the Parijata mountain, through Ketumala, a large country, and then 
falls into the western ocean. North from Meru there falla a branch callicd Bhadra 
and Bhadr&-soma upon Suparsva of gold, which it encircles and gocr to the lake 
called Sitodaka in the forest of Bhaidri-soma. Thence to the mountains of 
Sankha-kita, Vrisha-vatea, Nila, Kapinjala, Jndranila, Mahdnila, Nemasringa, 
Swetasringa, Suniga, the mount with a hundred peaks, Pushkara, Durja-raja, 
Variha, Maydéra and Jdtudhi. After eroding a thousand lesser hills it goes to 
the three-peaked mountain called Vishbuddha and then into the northern 
country to the Gandhamadana. Along the banke of the Apara-Gandika or 
western Gandak is the country of Ketuméla, renowned for men mighty in deeds, 
strong and powerful, and for women bright as the lotus, whom to sce is to love. 
There is the great sanasa tree! and there resides Iswara.* The eastern Gandak 
is in Bhadriswa.”’ 
In the Brdhma Purana it is said that Vishnu resides in Bhad- 
raswa with the countenance and the head of 
a horse: in Bharata with the head of a tor- 
toise (kurma) : in Ketu-miala with the head of a boar (rardha): and 
in Kura with the head of a fish (matsya). The Véyu Purana 
describes the country to the west of Meru as containing numerous 
valleys divided by ranges of hills. 


Vayu Parana, 


About the mountains of Subaksha and Sikhisaila is a level country ‘about 
a hundred yojanas in extent and there the ground emits flames.2. There is 
Vibhavasu or Vasu simply who presides over the fire buming without fucl. 
Within the mountain is the Matu-linga, ten yojanas broad, and there ia the ber- 
mitage of Vrihaspati. Like these two mountains the Kumuda and Anjana(black) 
ranges also enclose a valley between them.‘ Between the great mountaina Krishna 
and Pandura is a level country enclosing a valley abounding with the lotus called 
Ananta-sada.5 Between Sanku-kita and the Vrishabha mountains is the Paru- 
shaka country, the abode of Kinnaras, Uragas, Nagas, and holy men.= Between 
Kapinjala and Néga-saila is a tract adorned with many groves. It abounds with 
fruits and flowers. The Kinnaras and Uragas with tribes of pious and good 
men live there. There are beautiful groves of drdshd (vine), ndgarawga (orange) 
and badari (stone-fruit) trees. The portion lying between the Pushpaka and 
Mahimegha mountains is as flat ae the palm of the hand devoid of trees and 
with very Jittle water which is whitish. The soil is hard and tenacious and even 

1 Ans. Res., VIII, 354. The jack-tree, which docs not grow in the hills; bat 
neither does the dadari or jujube grow near Badarinath, which is said in many 
descriptions to I ca a tree of surpassing size and assigned to various epecics, 
pipal, bargad, badari, and here th® jack.’ * Vishnu as Iswara, *Can 
only refer to Jwéla-mukhi in the Kangra valley, with its celebrated Saiva 
shrine. 4Some connect the Kumnda mountains with the Comedii of 
Ptolemy, and if so with the Kashkéra valley. In the Brahmdénda Purfna, the 
country of Kusa is said to contain the Kumada mountains and is hence also 
known as the Kumudaedwipa. It contained the Kumnudvati river, probably the 
Kunar river, and amongst its inhabitants were the Sekas and Pérasikas and 


Syimakas, i. ¢., the Indo-Skythic rulers of Kipin, Persians and the Siyélaa. 
’ The valley of Kashmir is still locally assigned to a Nig& race. 
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without grasa. There are few animals and the few inhabitants have no fixed 
habitation. The whole country is called Kanan or Kanana.! There are several 
large lakes, likewise great trees and larger groves called Kanta. There are caves 
here in the mountains most dreary and dark, inaccessible to the rays of the sun, 
cold an] difficult of access. In this country are Siddhas or prophets with the 
gift of miracles and learned and famous Brahmans. The next Ir ountains are 
those of the Sitinta range, many yojanas in extent, abounding with all sorts of 
metals and gems. It is skirted by a mvst delightful country, well-watcred and 
enlivened with the harmonious noise of the black bee and frogs. There arc towns 
with gates and the refreshing moisture of this country proceeds from Urupa and 
reuniting together forms a stream ca'led the Vaha of the mcon or Chandravaha.? 
There amonzts immense caves is Kridévana and the great forest of the Périjéta 
tree of the kings of the gods. There live the Siddhas and Yakshag in caves, 
To the east is the Kumuda peak with the cight towns of the proud Danavas. 
Again in the many-peaked mountains of Vajraka live strong and terrible Rak- 
shasas who are also called Nilakas. In Mahanila are fifteen towns of the Haya- 
nanas or Asvamukhas, the horse-faced. They were originally Kinnaras courage- 
ous like Karttikeya. There are fifteen chiefs of the Kinnaras elated with pride, 
and in caves below the ground abide people like snakes who live upon the golden 
stamens of certain flowers. In the hills above are a thonsand abodes of the 
Daityas; the houses are elegant like high-embattled foris.1 In Venumat are 
three forts belonging to the Romakas, Ulukas and Muahdnetras, three principal 
tribes of the Vidyddharas whose mighty deeds ecual those of Indra.5 


On Vaikanka reside the offspring of Garuda, the destroyer of atrpents : 
it abounds with precious metals and precious stones. A strong wind swiftly 
passes over this mountain, in a hnman form, called Sugriva, The offspring of 
Garuda inthe shape of birds fly about this mountain: they are strong, fly 
quickly and mighty are their achievements. On Karaja always resides the 
mighty Jord of living bcings, riding npona bull: hence called Vrishabhanka 
Sankara, the chief of Yogis. The inhabitants like Mahadeva always carry poison 
about them: they are Pramathas and difficult of access. Mahadeva resides 
there amongst them. On Vasudhira in Vasumati are the sthdns or places of the 
eight forms of Mahadeva. They are full of splendour and proper places of 
worship. There are seven places of Siddhas and the place of Brahma of the 


_ This can be no other than Bisahr, including Kundor, the Kunu of the 
Tibctans and still celebrated for its vines, oranges and apricots. The inhabitants 
were called Kinnaras, hodie Kuaneta. ?The Chandra and the Bhéga, which 
unite to form the Chandrabhéga. 3 The noble forests of deodars which 
form such a feature of this part of the country, 4This may refer to the 
strikingly tower-like structures in the upper valleys towards Balti and Ladak. 
*From the Vishnu Purana (Hall’s Wilson’s V. P., Il., 195) we Jearn that 
Venumat was son of Jyotishmat, king of Kusa, the Hindu-knsh country which 
was bounded by the Sakacountry. The name Vidyadhara or ‘ magical-knowledge 
holder ’ scems to be a name applied to many of the hill-tribes who were supposed 
to be possessed of magical powers. It is especially noted as a character of the people 
of the Swat valley, and the Romakas may possib!y be represented by the *Rum’ 
branch of the Kafirs. T he Nilakas inhabited Kashmir. 6 Wisewhere this 
land is called Deva-kita peopled by men as well as birds and lics in the Dwipa 
Salmali. _One tribe of these Gandharvas was called Agneyas, scrvants of Kuvera, 
whose principal employment was to explore the bowels of the earth in search of 
wealth. Can these be the Aguri caste of miners so well known in these hills ? 
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four facca, the mighty Jord of created things, on a high peak to which all living 
creatures bow. The eleven Rudras reside there on the Gaja-saila, Sumegha, the 
mount of the beautiful cloud, is full of minerals, with caves in its bosom and 
groves along its skirts. Here dwell the twelve Adityaa and the cight forms of 
Radra, also Vishnu, the Asvins and the good and perfect who are continually 
worshipped by the Yakshas,Gandharvas and Kinnaras with their king Kapinjala. 
On the five-peaked Anala, reside Rakebasas with Dénavas haughty, foes of the 
gods, great, strong and of mighty decds. On Satasringa or the hundred-peaked 
range reside the benevolent Yakahas and on Tamribha {s a town inhabited by the 
children of the enake race; K4druveyas and Tékshakas. In the beaantiful Visé- 
kacha are many caves and the fameus abode of the god Kérttikeya. A town 
and scttlement of the beneficent Sunabha, son of Garuda, occurs on Swetodara. 
On the Paisachaka mountain {is a settlement of the Kuveras with a great palace 
to which the Yakehus and Gendharvas resort. Kionaras reside on Kumuda, 
Mahénigas en Anjana ; the towns and white housea of the Gandharvas are seen 
on Krishna and on Sweta er Pandura, the battlemented town of Vidyadharas 
Daityas and Danavas reside on the range with a thousand peaks. On Sukita 
reside the chiefs of the Panndgas; on Pushpaka many tribes of sages; on 
Supaksha or Subaksha are the mansions of Vaivaswata, Soma, Vayu end 
Nf&grdje, and there the Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, Négas and Vidyddharas 
worship their favourite deity, 
From these statements we learn that the hill tribes to the 
west of Kumaon were Kinnaras, the ances- 


ne tors of the Kunets of the present day and 
Yakshas or Khasas, that there were N4gas in Kashmir and Vidy&- 
dharas in the Swat valley, as well as Siddhas, Gandharvas, Danavas 
and Daityas, names applied to various hill tribes, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly to sections of those tribes following certain avocations, The 
name VidyAdhara is commonly applied to the people of the Kusa- 
dwipa, which is to be identified with the mountainous tract between 
the Indus and the Hindu-kush and which was bounded externally by 
Saka-dwipa, which may be assigned to Kipin or the Kabul valley 
occupied by Sakas in the first century before Christ. Through 
Sir John Strachey we are enabled to give a paraphrase of a portion 
of the section of the Skénda-Puraéna known as the Manasa-khanda. 
It occurs in the usual form of a dialogue between Sata, a pupil of 
Vyasa, and Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, the PAndava ruler 
of Hastinapur, and professes to relate what was formerly commu- 
nicated by Vyasa to Vasishtha. In form and often in verbiage 
it follows the model of the older Purdinas and minutely describes 
the country from the lake Mdnasarowar in Tibet to Nanda Devi 
and thence along the course of the Pindar river to Karnprayag.. 
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From this point the narrative touches the Dhanpur range and 
thence to the Rimganga and Kosi as far as the plains. Then 
along the foot of the hills to the Kali, which it follows north- 
wards, winding up in the hills a little tothe east of the Kar- 
nali, Notes are given explaining all the allusions and identify- 
ing most of the places mentioned. The waiters have transferred 
many of the names of rivers celebrated elsewhere to comparatively 
unimportant streams in the vicinity of celebrated térthas, and these 
have in many cases been forgotten or have existed merely as literary 
fictions known only to the educated few: hence one of the main 
difficulties in identifying the names given here. The work itself is 
very popular and is deeply interesting as showing the form in which 
the actual living belicf of the people is exhibited. 


MANASA-KHANDA. 


Introduction. 


Janamejaya addresses the Suta' and says that he has received 


feria Sal account of all other matters, but desires 

to hear of the creation of the world and its 
state subsequent to that event and the mdhdtmyas of the great ttr- 
thas? Sata, in reply, relates that when Brahma formed the desire 
that the universe should be created, he instantly assumed the visi- 
ble form of Vishnu.’ The whole universe was covered with water 
on which Vishnu floated sleeping on a bed which rested on the 
serpent Seshnig (or Ananta). From his navel sprang a lotus from 


which issued Brahma ; from his ears sprang the two Daityas, Ma- 


dhu and Kaitabha,* who attacked Brahma. Then Brahma demanded 


help from Vishnu, and Vishnu fought with the Daityas for five 
thousand years. Then the great illusion (Mahdmdya), the supreme 


will or desire of Vishnu, made the Daityas submit, and they told 


1 Sec page . ? Placce of pilgrimage. 3 For a more detailed 
account of the creation according to Hindu writers, see Muir’s Works IV., and 
Wilson, VI. 4In the Mahabharata we read that when Brahma sprang 
from the lotus produced from the navel of Vishnu, “ two horrible Daénavas, Madhu 
and Kaitabha, were ready to slay him. From the forchead of Hari, who bccame 
incensed when he saw their transgression, was produced Sambha (Mahadeo), wield- 
ing _the trident and three-eyed.”” In the Mevimehdtmya of the Markandeya 
Purana, Durga is identified with the Mahamiaya of the story in the text: Muir, 
IV., 230, 435. Madhu is said to have given his name to Mathura (Muttra), 


oe) oe eee at his son Lavana was ccnquered there by Satrughna. 
e derivation o D > 9 cor : 
at e name Mathura from ‘ math,’ a convent, is, however, also 
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Vishnu that they admired his power and would obey whatever 
orders he gave them. is order was that they should die by his hand, 
and he then killed them with the chakra called Sudarshana’ From 
the marrow (meda) of these Daityas was formed the world. Then 
Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, placed himself to support the 
éarth and raised it out of the water.2. Then Vishnu desired Brahma 
to create all that the world was to contain. 


Brahma first created the three spheres of the earth, the sky, and 
the heaven ; then he divided the earth into nine portions (thandas) 
and created wind and sound and time, past, 
present, and future, and work (harm) and 
desire and anger ; then he created seven Rishis,’ and from anger he 
ereated Rudra. Thus were formed the three great deities: the duty of 
Brahma being to create, of Vishnu to preserve, and of Rudra or Siva 
todestroy. These are the three gunas or qualities. Kasyapa was the 
son of Marichi, one of the Rishis, and from his thirteen wives* were 
born the Adityas,° Danavas,® Daityas,’ Yakshas,* Rakhasas,® Apsaras,” 


1¢ Beautiful,” the discus of Vishnu or Krishna. In his Kurma or tor- 
toise avatér. 3 The seven great Rishis in the constellation Ursa Major :— 
Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Polastya, Pulaba, Kratu, and Vasishtha. ‘All 
daughters of Daksha. By (1) Aditi, Kasyapa had the twelve Adityas, a class of gods; 
(2) by Diii, the Daiteyas or Daityas ; (3) by Danu, the Danavas: (4) by Avishta, 
the Gandharvas; (5) by Surasa, a thousand winged scrpents or dragons; (6) by 
Khasa, the Yakshas aud Kakehasas; (7) by Surabhi, cowa and butfaloes; (8) by 
Vinata, Garuda or Suparna, king of the birds and cnemy of the serpent race and 
Aruna; (9) by Tamra, six daughtcr:: (10) by Kadrnu, mighty, many-headed 
serpeuts, such as Sesha, Vaeuki, Takshuka, Sankha, Sweta, Naga, Karkotaka, 
Dhananjaya, Kapila, Nahusha, Mani, &c. ; (it) by Krodharasa, all wild animals 
(danshtria or sharp-toothei), Bhitas or goblins and Pisachas : (12) by Ira, the 
vegetable kingdom ; and (13) by Muni, the Apsaras, All these names are connected 
with pre-Aryan tribes. 5 The Adityas were the assistants of the creator 
regenerated in the present Manwantara as the twelve Adityas named :—Vishou, 
Sakra, Aryaman, Dhatri, Twashtri, Pashan, Vivaswat, Savitri, Mitra, Varana, 
Ansa and Bhaga. 6 The Danaras or descendants of Dann number amongst 
them Dwimdrdhan, Hayagriva, Puloman, Ekachakra, Taraka, Sankara, Hava- 
mukha, Ketu, Kélanabha, Kahu, the Kélakanjas aud Paniomas, all names of note 
amongst the enemies of the gods. 7 The Daityas were ala» cnemies of the 
gods and descendants of Diti, whose two sons were Hiranyakasipu and Hira- 
nyéksha. From the former came Anulldda, Hlada, Prahlada and Sanhléda, and 
amongst their descendante were Taraka, Virochana and Bali. 5 A race like 
the Guhyakas, attendant on Kuvera, the god of mines. [lsewhere (V. P.) said ta 
be produced by Brahma as beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspect and with 
long beards, and that crying out for foo! they were called Yakshis (from ‘jaksh,’ 
‘to cat’). By the Buddhists they are sometimes c’aased with gobling and again _-~ 
as a merry joyousrace. ‘They are called Casiri by I’liny, and in them we recog- 
nise the Khasiyas. * A demon race named from ‘rads,’ ‘to injure.’ Soime- 
times said to be descendants of the sage Pulastya, who was father of Vishravas, 
father of Rawan. Their principal abode waa Lanka or C ‘ylon under their chicf 
RKawan. 10 The Apsaras are female deities, the wives of the Gandharvss ; 
they were produced at the churning of the ocean, For a long note about them 
sce Goldstucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 222, reproduced in Wilson. VII., 80. 
‘he Padma Purina makes the Kashmiri Vach mother of both the Apsaras and 


Gandharvas. 


Creation, 
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Gandharvas,' Nagas,? Siddhas, Vidyadharas,* birds, beasts and 
everything contained in the world. 
Raja Vena® 

From the Rishi Atri came the Raja Anga, and from him Vena, 
who tyrannised over the world so that all mankind rebelled against 
him and killed him. Then they took his body and rubbed it, and 
from the right side sprang forth Prithu for their king. During the 
reign of Vena all plants had perished by reason of his tyrrany, and 
when Prithu saw this, he was wrath and took his bow and arrows 
to destroy the earth, and she, in the form of a cow, fled from him 
through the three spheres, but no one dared to shelter her for fear 
of Vena. Then in despair she stopped and demanded the protec- 
tion and pardon of the king. He consented on condition that the 
earth should deliver up the plants that she had hidden. To this she 
agreed and asked the king to remove the mountains which covered 
her and which prevented the spread of vegetation. Then Prithu 
with his bow uprooted the mountains and heaped them up one on 
the other, and made the earth level and called her after his own 
name ‘ Prithwi.’ Then, that the earth might again produce food 
for man, Prithu created the calf Swayambhuva Manu, and with his 
own hand milked from the earth all plants and vegetables. Then 


1A celestia! race living in the sky and guarding the Soma and governed 
by Varuna aa their wives, the Apsaras, are ruled by Soma. ‘They are learned 
in medicinal herbs, regulate the course of the asterisms, follow after women 
and are desirous of intercourse with them. In the later legends they are the 
choristers of Indra’s heaven and are held intermediate between men and gods. 
See further Wilson’s Works, VII., 26-84. ? The serpent race. 3 From 
‘ sidh,’ implying the idea of perfection: in legends, a ecmi-divine race of great 
purity and holiness who reside in the ether and are possessed of the eight great 
rupernatural faculties, the power of becoming as smnll as a mote and the like, 


. *'Those who are ‘ the holders of knowledge’ which is of four kinds: (1), Yajna- 


a 


and was the firet ruler to whom t 


vidya, or knowledge od religious ritual; (2), Mahé-vidya, or great knowledge 
leading to the Téutrika worship of the female principle; (3), Guhya-vidya, or 
knowledge of spells and necromancy; and (4), Atma-vidya, or knowledge of the 
soul or true wisdom. _.. >The story of Vena is narrated in the Vishnu Puréna 
(Wilson, VIL, 179). Sunitha, daughter of Mrityu (death), was mother of Vena, the 
celebrated Ben of Hindu legends. (See Bijnor Gazettecr, V.) He was inaugurated 
universal monarch by the Rishis, but immediatel y proclaimed that no worship should 
be performed, no oblations offered, and that no gifts should be bestowed on Brahmans; 
that all gods were present in the person of the king, who is made up of all that ia 
divine. The enraged priests slew the king, and to put an end to the anarchy which 
arose they took his body and rubbed it, and from ite left side aprang forth “a 
being of a complexion like a charred atake, with flattened features and of dwarf- 
ish stature. “ What am I to do?” said he to the sages. “Sit down” (arshfda) anid 
they, and hence the name Nishida given to the aborigines of the plains. From 
the right arm of Vena sprang forth Prithu, to wham Mahadeva gave his bow 
Ajagava and celestial arrows. Prithu prospered and gave his naine te the earth 


he title of Kaja was applied. There is little 


doubt that he was an Indo-Skythian prince. 
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the gods and demons all milked the earth of various virtues, so that 
the earth fled to Brahma and complained to him of the everlasting 
milking. He took her with him to Vishnu and Siva, and Vishnu 
asked her what she desired. She asked that as the only means of 
saving herself the three gods should come and live with her. Vish- 
nu answered that in the form of the serpent Ananta and the tor- 
toise he had already saved the earth, and would again come to help 
her when her pain became too great to bear, but that now he would 
not go to her, and further he said that “at some time the head of 
Brahma will fall upon thee! (the earth), and Siva will come to sit 
upon the mountain of Tankara,? and the ling of Siva shall be estab- 
lished in many places. Then Vaivaswata Raja shall have a descend- 
ant called Bhagirath Raja, who shall bring down Ganga to thee, 
Then I will myself come in my dwarf incarnation’ to protect thee 
from the tyrrany of the Réja Bali,‘ and all the world will know that 
Vishnu has descended on thee. Then thy pains shall all be remov- 
ed and the mountains shall cease to afflict thee with their load, for 
I shall be Himalaya, where Narada and the Munis for ever glorify 
me. Siva will be Kail4sa, where Ganesh and the other gods glorify 
him. Vindhy&chal will be Brahma, and thus shall the load of the 
mountains be removed.” Then the earth said—“ Why do you come 
in the form of mountains and not in your own form?” Vishnu an- 
swered—“ The pleasure that exists in the mountains is greater than 
that of animate beings, for they feel no heat nor cold, nor pain, nor 
anger, nor fear, nor pleasure. We three gods as mountains will re- 
side in the earth for the benefit of mankind.” Then the three gods 
vanished and the earth returned to her former place. 


Establishment of the Siva Lingas. 


Daksha Prajapati> had a daughter who was called Kali and who 
was married to Siva. Daksha summoned all the gods to worship 
them at Kankhala near Hardwar, but he omitted to invite Siva and 
his wife, for he admired neither the manner nor the appearance of 
Siva, The goddess Kali went to see the sight though uninvited, 
but her father was displeased at her coming and did not do her 


1 At Brahm-Kapal, the great rock in the river above Badrin&th. * Tang- 
‘nowa near Jageswar. *I1n the Vamana avatdr, 4 Page Z 
5 The story of Daksha’s sacrifice is very old and is repeated in nearly all the 


Puranas. For an account of his family see Wilson, V1., 108 : J 
Abid., 120, and Gazetteer, LL, 289. y » V1., 108, and of the sacrifice, 
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honor. Then in rage she jumped into the kund (or excavation in 
which the sacred fire was placed) and was burned up. Siva, who 
was seated on Kailas, rushed in wrath to the place and destroyed 
Daksha and all that he found there, and he took the ashes from the 
fire where his wife had perished and smeared them over his body 
and went to Tankara,! the mountain of Jageswar, covered with all 
beautiful plants and deoddr trees (Cedrus deodara), and began there 
to perform great austerities in order to propitiate the eternal Brahm, 
Vasishtha and many other Munis and their wives lived on this 
mountain. One day the women were walking through the jungles 
plucking kusha grass and sticks ;? and they saw him smeared with 
ashes, wearing a snake as a necklace round his neck, sitting with 
closed eyes and speechless, and his heart heaving with sorrow. 
The women wondering at his beauty collested round him. The 
Rishis when their wives did not return were greatly alarmed, and 
when their wives did not come back all night they went to search 
for them and found Mahadeo seated as before motionless and their 
wives senseless on the earth all round. The Rishis, believing that 
they had been brought there by Siva, began to abuse the god and 
said— Let the thing with which you have done this injury (ie, 
your ling) fall upon the earth.” Then Siva said—‘ You have cursed 
me without cause; yet shall it not be said that you have beheld me 
without advantage, though by your curse, which I shall not oppose, 
my ling shall fall. You shall become the seven stars*® in the con- 
stellation Saptrikhi, under the rule of Vaivaswata Manu, and shall 
shine in the heavens.” Then Siva in obedience to the curse of the 
sages flung down his ling upon the carth ; the whole earth was 
covered with the ling, and all the gods and the Gandharvas came to. 
glorify Mahadeva, and they called the ling Yagtsa* or Yagiswar, and 
the Rishis became the stars of the Saptrikhi. 


1'Yhe hill on which the old temple of Jageswar stands in Patti Ddrim 
2¥For their husbands’ use in performing sacred rites. 3Ursa Major or 
the pole-star, dhruva; sce Wilson, VI., 174. “Because the women were 
collecting grass and wood for the yagya or sacrifice. The legend of the amours 
of Mahaieo with the wives of the Kishis belongs to the Agni form of Siva, 
and we find in the Mahabharata that Agni is made the hero of the tale. Sraha 
taking the form of the wives of the Rishis satisfied Agni and from the deity 
son was born, called Skanda. from the eced discharged (shanna) and collected 
in a golden reservoir by Svaha and called Karttikeya, because he was brought 
up amongst the Krittikas, who lived on Kailas and who are possib!y one with the 
Kritiyas of Kashmir, where this cult had its origin. He has six heads and other 
members and but one stomach, in allusion to his birth. Urundhati, the wife of 
Vasishtha, the seventh Rishi, took no part in the matter: see Muiz, 1V., 354, 364. 
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There is no place! in the univeree where Siva ia not; therefore 
doubt not, O Rishis, that the ling of Siva could overshadow tho 
world. Then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, the sun and the moon, who 
were then at Jageswar worshipping Mahadeva, left each a portion of 
his own self (i. e., power and instructions) at Jageswar. Then the 
cow Prithivi came to Siva and said—‘ ] am burdened with thy ling 
and cannot move it; lift me up and deliver me therefrom.” The 
gods then set out to examine how far the ling extended : they reach- 
ed the serpent Ananta and still there was the ling ; then they return- 
ed, and Prithivi asked—“ How far does the ling extend?” Brah- 
ma answered—* I have seen its end: it extends to the end of you 
(ie. of the world.)” Then Prithivi said—* You, a great god, have 
lied: henceforth in the world none shall worship you.’’ Brahma 
answered—‘ You too, when the last yug shall come, shall be filled with 
Miechchhas.*” Then she asked the other gods if they had seen the 
end of Mahadeva’s ling ; they answered—“ Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kapila do not know ; what power have we to know?” She then 
asked Vishnu; he went to Pétala to search, but still did not find the 
end. Here the gods said to Vishnu—“ We cannot find the end; yet 
the ling must be removed from the earth or the world will perish.” 
Then Vishnu prayed Siva to grant him a request. Siva agreed, and 
Vishnu said— The earth is weary of thy ling ; lift it up from her;” 
and Siva answered—“ Cut up the ling with thy chakra into pieces and 
set up everywhere the fragments for worship, and there too in each 
place leave a part of yourselves for worship.” Then Vishnu cut up 
the ling into many pieces and throughout the world the fragments 
were left for worship. Thus was the earth rejoiced with the estab- 
lishment everywhere of the ling of Mahadeva throughout the nine 
divisions (khandas) of the earth. 


eas 
The Pandas of Jagcswar have the sane story, except that they make the seven 
wives of the Rishis cnamoured with Mahadeo. They met him in the forests 
whilst nude, performing the celebrated dance which he invented for the gratifica- 
tion of Parvati and accompanied by the music of the tabor. In consequence of 
the curse of the Rishis, the ding fell on the earth, and Vishnu at length consented 
to become the receptacle or yon, and cutting up the ling distributed it over the 
twelve great linga temples of India, whilst the sinaller fragments are preserved 
at Jageswar. Numerous legends are told to inculcate the value of a pilgrimage 
to Jageswar, and even Vishnu is brought in and made to describe ita extent, 
rivera, and foreats from the marke on the palm of his hand. It is said to be 144 
square miles in extent, being bounded on the east by Jateswar; on the north by 
Gananéth; on the west by Trinetra, and on the sunth by Rameswar. The ridge 
called Iewardhér is supposed to be the scene of the dalliance with the wives of the 
Rishis. 1 Spoken by Vydsa to the Rishia. 3 This would point te 8 
post-Musalmén period for this composition, 
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The nine Khandas. 


Four of these khandas are situate in Himachal. The first is the 
Himiédri-khanda. Kéli, who had been burn- 
ed! at Kankhala, was born again as Pfrvati, 
the daughter of Himachal, and was again married to Mahadeva. 
The second is Manasa-khanda named after Mana-sarovara, the first 
created of all éérthas made by Brahma. The third is Kailds-khanda, 
named from Kailds, where Siva himself with all his servants reside. 
The fourth is Ked:ira-khanda around Kedar, on seeing which the five 
Pandavas were cleared from the guilt of patricide. The fifth is 
Pitala-khanda, where the Nagas worship the ling. The sixth is 
Kashi-khanda, where is the great ling called Visveswara, where 
everything that perishes finds salvation (mukti). The seventh is 
Rewa-khanda, in which is the Rewa river, and whoever bathes in it 
finds deliverance and its stones are known as Narmadeswara. In 
this khanda is the ling called Rimeswara. The eighth is Brahmot- 
tara-khanda, where is the Gokarneswara linga.? The ninth is the 
Nagar-khanda, from hearing of which souls are received into the 


The Khandas. 


paradise of Siva, In this khanda is Ujjayini. 
Birth of Uma or Pdrvati. 

Then Janamejaya addressed the Sita and said—‘ How did 
Kali after her cremation become Parvati?’ The Sata replied— 
‘Himachal and his wife Mena performed great austerities and 
prayed for children. Brahma and the other gods asked—‘ Why do 
you mortify yourselves so?’ Mena replied-—‘ Give me such a child 
as will do honour to all of you.’ The gods approved and disappear- 
ed, and in answer to Mena’s prayer Parvati was born. Parvati 
worshipped Siva and is also known as Uma, Gauri, Durga, Kalika, 
and Bhadra. At this time the Daityas expelled the gods from para- 
dise. The gods then went to Brahma and represented their case 
and said—“The Daitya called Taérak4sura? has conquered us: 
expel him again from Swarga.” Brahma answered—‘ In return 


} The KGrma Purana relates how Sati, daughter of Dakeha and wife of Siva, 
voluntarily suffered cremation and was afterwards born again as the daughter of 
Himachal by Mena, and in that character as the only Kali or Uma again becaine 
the wife of Siva as Bhava and is hence called Bhavéni. The story is also given 
in Kélidésa’s Kumara Sambhava; Muir, IV.. 386, 430. 2In the Kanara 
district of the Bombay Presidency. 3The Daitya Taraka, son of Hiran- 
yéksha, the son of the Rishi Kasyapa, and Diti, daughter of Daksha. Véruni or 
Sura, the goddess of wine, was taken by the gods and rejected by the Duityas: 
hence the former are called Suras and the latter Asuras, 
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for his devotions, I promiscd this Daitya that he should not die 
even by the hand! of Vishnu, but I will tell you how to act. Go ta 
Siva, who is seated with his mind intently fixed on one object, dis- 
turb his contemplation ; then he will marry Parvati, and from hera 
son shall be born who shall destroy the demon Tféraké. Then Indra 
placing Kamadeva before them went to Siva and began to glorify 
him ; then Mahddeo opening his eyes saw Kamadeva before him, 
and with rage fire issued from his body and burned up Kamadeva.? 
Then the gods began to glorify Mahadeva, and he asked them what 
they desired. They told him that they wished that he should beget 
a son on Parvati to slay the demon Tarakaé. Mahidco agreed and 
told Brahma to go to Himachal and ask his daughter in marriage. 
He went and told Himachal that Parvati was Kali and asked for 
her for Mahadeo. Himachal consented and Brahma returned to tell 
Siva to make his preparations for the marriage. Siva said—‘ Call 
Viswakarma, the workman of the gods.’ Viswakarma came and pre 
pared all that was wanted and made a golden image of Ganesha, 
which he told Siva to adore, for it was from a neglect of Ganesha 
that K4éli had been destroyed. Then Brahma said—‘ If Kimadeva 
shall perish, the world will end for want of children ;’? and Mahadeo 
said—‘ Henceforth KiAmadeva shall live in the minds of all men ; he 
need not again take a bodily shape.”. Then Mahadeva smeared his 
body with ashes and threw over his shoulders the skin of a deer and 
adorned himself with snakes instead of jewels, and took the trisila 
in his hand and wearing a necklace of dead men’s skulls and seated 
on a bull, he went off to the marriage. Stopping on the south bank 
of the Gomati,’ he worshipped Ganesha, and thence went to the con- 
fluence of the Gomati and Garuri,‘ where he sat down and told 
Brahma to announce the arrival of the marriage procession to Himé- 
chal. Brahma did as he was ordered and delivered presents to 
Himachal, who came out to mect Mahadeva and took him to his 
dwelling, where he gave to Mahiuleva his daughter and all the gods 
and Gandharvas and Apsaras, and others glorified Mahadeva. Then 


1 See Muir, IV., 224, *Said to have taken place at the confluenco 
of the Sayju and the Ganges. See Wheeler, II., 4!, and Muir, IV., 364. 
3The Gomati rises in the KatyGr valley and joins the Sarjo at Bigcswar. 
4Now called Garur-Ganga. This confluence is a little below Baijnith and 
the place where Siva sat down on the grass was called Baidyanath from the 
herbs on which he sat becoming good for medicine. Triyogi-Narayan is 
also claimed as the site of the wedding of Siva and Parvati by the Garh- 
walis. 
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Himachal, after he had distributed gifts and done due honor to the 
companions of Siva, reccived asa gift that he should henceforth be 
honored like Siva himself throughout the universe. Then Brahma 
and the other gods went back to their respective dwellings, and Siva 


and P&rvati and their attendants went to Kedara-mandal (or circle 
of Kedar). 


Legend of Himachal. 


Janamejaya then addressed the Sita and said—‘ You have told 
me the history of Siva, now tell me the mdhdtmya of Himachal.’ 
The Sita replied as follows in the words of Vyasa :—‘ Himachal is 
the giver of the four gifts,’ dharm, artha, kima, moksha. Mahadeva 
always resides in Himachal and on him attend the gods ; and in 
him are many caves and much ice. The muhdtmyas of Himachal 
were related by Dattitreya Rishi? to Kashi raja.?_ Once,this Rishi 
went from Sheshichal* to behold Himachal. He saw upon him 
many lakes, and bhojpatra® and other trees and mines of gold and 
other metals, and tigers and deer and every species of birds, and 
wild men, and medicinal plants. When Himachal saw Dattatreya 
approach, he bowed in reverence before him and after doing him all 
due honor, he asked the sage why he had come to visit him. Dat- 
tatreya said—‘ Thou art the greatest of mountains and the Ganga 
and the other holy streams flow from thee and Siva resides in thee, 
and on thee fell the ling of Siva and his wife is your daughter ; thou 
art like a god. Vindhyachal® and the other mountains join their 
hands before thee, therefore have I came to behold thee ; now show 
to me thy ¢érthas and the ling of Mahadeva and thy caves and thy 
mines of precious metals.” Then Himachal showed Dattditreya 
Mana-sarovara, and in the midst a golden ling and the rdju-hansa.” 
Then Dattitreya went all round the sacred lake and bathed in its 
waters and in that of its streams ; then he saw Siva seated in a cave 
with Parvati and before him was Brahma and the gods glorifying 
him and the Gandharvas singing and the Apsaras dancing. Then 
he saw Ganga which descends from the foot of Vishnu to Kailasa, 
and thence to Mina-sarovara, in which he bathed. Then he saw the 


. 1 Virtue, wealth, desire, absorption or death. 2 One of the seven hunian 
incarnations of Vishnu. 3 Son of Kashi and descendant of Ayus, eldcet 
son of Pururuvas. 4 Abu. 5 Betula Bhojpatra., ® See legert 


of Agastya, postea, 7 Royal goose with red legs ond bill. Great grey gcoe® 
called Manasankar or dweller in Mana: Wilson, XL., 90. 


if 
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Brahmkapal and the Sapirikhi who dwell there. Then ho went to 
Kailis, where he again found Siva and Parvati, and the gods, and he 
worshipped Siva, who said—‘ Ask what you desire.’ He asked that 
the power to go through the world when he pleased without ob- 
struction might be given to him, and Siva granted the prayer. 
Then he asked of Siva—‘ Which is the greatest of mountains and 
where do you live yourself, and in the earth which is the most sa- 
cred place ?? Then Siva answered — I dwell everywhere, but Iimé- 
chal is my peculiar seat, and on every one of his peaks I dwell for 
ever and on the mountain of Nanda! dwells Vishnu, and I and 
Brahma also. There is no other mountain like Him&chal ; look upon 
him and receive whatever you desire.” Then Datiitreya glorifying 
Mahadeva departed to the north, where he saw a lake filled with the 
juice of the jéman*® and other lakes and temples of Siva and Vishnu, 
where the Gandharvas were singing and the Apsaras dancing. 
Thence he turned back to Kedaér,? where he saw many holy Rishis 
in caves, performing austerities and the river Mandakini ;‘ then he 
came to the mountains of Nar-Narfyana® and worshipped at Badri- 
with, and he saw Lakshmi and Narada and the other sages and the | 
Alaknanda.® 
Dattdtreya and the Raja of Kashi. 

Dattitreya again visited Himachal and taking leave went to Kashi’? 
and proclaimed the glories of Himachal to the Raja Dhanwantari.® 
Then the Raja said—‘In the earth which is the greatest of Urthas 
and what trthas have you beheld?’ Dattatreya answered and 
said—‘ You are the greatest of rajas and there is no ¢rtha like 
Kashi, where you live. He who even without going to Kashi desires 
to see it and dies with the name of Kashi in his mouth finds release, 
for there is Ganga and Visveswara. In the three spheres there is 
no tirtha like this’? The Raja answered and said—‘ This is true, 
but tell me also of the other Arthas which bring blessings on man- 
kind. I have heard that formerly rfijas went te Swarga with their 
bodies, by what road did they go?’ Then the sage said—‘ He whe 
thinks on Himachal, though he should not behold him, is greater : 


1Nanda Devi. 2 KE. jambolana. 3 Mountain on which the 
temple is situated. 4A river in pargara Nagpur in Garhw4] which rises, 
gin the Kedér glacier. 'One of the Badrinéth peaks: see page 
“ The eastern branch of the Ganges which risca in the Niti valley. 7 Benarts- 
cara of Kishiréja and produced from the churning of the ocean. Wilsou, 
ds 
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than he who performs all worship in Kashi, and he who thinks of 
Himachal shall havo pardon for all sins and all things that die on 
HimAchal, and all beings that in dying think of his snows are freed 
from sin. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Himachal. This was the road the raja took to heaven, 
where he went with his body. That Himichal where Siva lived 
and where Ganga falls from the foot of Vishnu like the slender 
thread of a lotus flower and where the Rishis worship and where the 
Siva lingas are numerous. 1 behold Mana-sarovara and there in the 
form of the rdja-hansa dwells Siva. This lake was formed from the 
mind of Brahma, therefore was it called ‘ Ménasa-sarovara.’ There 
dwell also Mahadeva and the gods, thence flow the Sarju' and 
other (female) rivers and the Satadru? and other (male) rivers. 
When the earth of Mana-sarovara touches anyone’s body or when 
anyone bathes therein, he shall go to the paradise of Brahma, and he 
who drinks its waters shall go to the heaven of Siva and shall be 
released from the sins of a hundred births, and even the beast 
who bears the name of Mana-sarovara shall go to the paradise of 
Brahma. Its waters are like pearls. There is no mountain like 
Himachal, for in it are Kailis®? and Mana-sarovara. As the dew 
is dried up by the morning sun, so are the sins of mankind 
dried up at the sight of Him&chal. At Mana-sarovara, the king, 


3} The Kumaon Sarju rises at the foot of Nanda Davi, but this may refer to the 
Karnili, the longest branch of the Sarju of the plains and which rises close to 
Miana-sarovara. ?The Satlaj, which rises in the Raékas Jake, which is itself 
connected with the Mana lake. 3 The following description of Kailas as 
geen from the pilgrim: route is interesting :—-‘On the approach to the lake,’ writes 
an observant traveller, ‘the Gingri range continued far to the eastward, rising 
out of a wide green plain. This extended between the base of the mountains, 
and the northern shore of both lakes (Rakas and Mana) heing visible from this as 
far as the low hills on the north-western corner of Mana-sarovar. The most 
remarkable object. here was Kailés, now revealed in full proportion to ite very 
base, rising opposite (northward) straight out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant. The south-west front of Kailis is in a line with the adjacent range, but 
Beparated on either side by a deep ravine; the base of the mass thua isolated is 
4wo or three miles in length perhaps: the general hcight of it is about 4,250 above 
the plain, tut from the west cnd the peak rises some 1,500 feet higher, in a cone or 
dome rather of paraboloidal shape. ‘The peak and upper ridge were well covered 
with snow. The stratification of the rock is strongly marked in successive ledges 
that catch the snow falling from above, forming irregular bands of alternate 
white and purple. One of these bands more marked than the rest encircles the 
base of the peak, and this, according to Hindu tradition, is the mark of the cable 
with which the Rakshasa attempted to drag the throne of Siva from ite place’ * * 
« In, picturesque beauty Kailas far surpasses the great Gur-la or any other of the 
Indian Himalaya that I have scen: it is full of majesty, a king of mountains.” 


Through the ravines on either side of the mountains is the passage by which 
the pilgrims make the circumambulation, 


5 L 1 bi The circuit is performed in two days 
He those who take it casily, but with more exertion it may be done in one 
ay. 
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Bhagiratha,! performed the austerities by which the holy Ganga was 
produced and Vasishtha obtained the Sarju. The country around 
this holy lake is called Manasa-khanda. 

The creation of Mdnua-sarovara. 

The sons of Brahma, Muarichi and Vasishtha and the rest pro- 
eceded to the north of Himachal and performed austerities on Kai- 
lisa. There they saw Siva and Parvati, and there they remained 
for twelve years absorbed in mortification and prayer. There was 
then very little rain and little water, and in their distress they went 
to Brahma and worshipped him. Then Drahma asked what their 
desire might be. The Rishis answered and said—‘ We are engaged 
in devotion on Kailisa and must always go thence to bathe in the 
Mandakini ; make a place for us to bathe in. Then Brahma by a 
mental effort formed the holy lake of Manasa. The Rishis returned 
and rejoicing at the success of their journey again engaged in mor- 
tification and prayer on Kailésa and worshipped the golden ling 
which rose from the midst of the waters of the lake. 


Story of Mdndhdtri, 


The raja then said—‘ The journey to Himachal is a very difficult 
undertaking for man ; who was it prescribed the necessity of making 
a pilgrimage to him?’ Then Dattatreya said—‘ From Vaivaswata 
was descended the Raja Mandhatri,? and one night the earth, in the 
shape of a woman, came to the raja and said to him— In the world 
I have not seen a man so beautiful as you, therefore I come to you.’ 
Mandhatri said—‘ Art thou the daughter of a god or a Dénava, or 
an Apsara, that thou art so beautiful ?? She said—‘ I am the earth 
who have come to thee seeing thy beauty. I have left all other rajas.’ 
He said—‘ I have sworn to have only one woman to wife, therefore 
charm some other of the kings of the earth.’ She said—‘ All the 
former rijas who were my masters have ascended in old age to 
Swarga, but I remain still a young maiden. I will have thee for my 
husband.’ He said--‘ If I die, my wife must burn on my death as 
Sati; how shall the earth, who does not die or grow old, take me, who 
am a mortal, for her lord?’ She said—‘ When I too become old, I 
will burn with you as Sati.’ Then Mandhétri married the earth and 


1 To propitiate Siva, so that Ganga might descend from heaven and purify 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara. Muir, IV., 365, ? Wilson, VILIL., 267: 
another of the human incarnations of Vishnu. 
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lived in happiness. When he became old he said—“ Let me go into 
the forests and engage in prayer and mortification. Then dying 
together we will go to Swarga and live together.’ Then the earth 
laughed and said—‘I am young, how shall I go with you? when I 
become old then I will die with you.” Then Mandhatri was enraged 
and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she fled towards Him&chal 
and the raja followed her, and she reached Maina-sarovara, Then 
on the banks of this lake the raja cut off her head, but the earth 
could not perish and vanishing in the waters went down to Patala, 
where she worshipped the gods who were seated on Kaildsa. 


Route to Ména by Barmdeo., 


The rAja next inquired ‘Which is the road to the holy lake?’ 
Dattatreya answered and said—The pilgrim must go by the road 
of Karmachal! ; he must first bathe in the Gandaki? and then in the 
Loha,? and let him then worship Mahadeva and the other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Kurma-sila* and bathe in the 
Hansa-tirtha,® thence let him go to the Sarju, then to Darén or Tan- 
kara,° and worship Mahadeva, thence to Patala Bhubaneswara,’ and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
let him bathe in the Ramganga and worship at Baleswar. Thence 
to Paban® mountain and worship Siva, thence to Pathka® and wor- 
ship Siva, and he should then bathe at the confluence of the Kali 
and Gori. Thence to Chaturdaunshtra!! mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Vydsisrama and worship Vy4sa! and then to the 
source of the Kali, then to Kerala’? mount and worship Debi; thence 
to Puloman™ mount, where there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Tiraka'5 and let him bathe in the Tarani and Sarda (or Kali), where 


1 The old name of Kumaon on the Kali, now applied toa hill near Champéwat 
in Patti Charadl, surmounted by a temple to Ghatku and fabled as the spot where 
Vishnu descended in his tortoise avatdr to save the earth. ®The Gidhiya 
river in Kali Kumaon, 3 The Lohaghat river in Kali Kumaon. 4 Kéna- 
deo, a hill in the eastern Gagar range near Chhirapini in Pat‘? Chéral and eur- 
mounted by a temple sacred to Mahadeo. 5 A stream and waterfall on Kana- 
deo. ° The hill on which the Jageswar temple is situate in Patti Dirén. 
7 A temple and cave in Patti Baraun of parganah Gangoli north of Gangoli Hat 
Dak Bungalow. ® The mountain in Patti Mali and parganah Sira above 
the temple of the Thal Baleswar. ®°The Dhvaj peak in Patti Kharayat 
to the north of Pithoragarh. 10 Near Askot. 1 Patti Chaudans, 
19 Patti Bydne is sacred to Byans Rikhi, the Vyisa of the Puranas, who is supposed 
to reside on the Kalirong peak near Changru in Byans. 13 Also in Byéns 
and called Chhechhala. 44 A peak in the dividing range between Darma 
and Bydns, at the foot of which is a small lake known as Man taléo or Byankshiti 
vee Jhéling and the Rarub Yaukti. 45 The Taraka-dhara or pass 
into Tibet. 
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they join. Then let him behold the caves and worship the gods and 
let him cut his beard and fast and perform the Sriddha ceremo- 
nies! Then to Gauri* mount and then descending to Mana-saro- 
vara; let him bathe there and give water to the manes of his ancea- 
tors and worship Mahadeva ih the name of the rdja-hansa. Then 
let him make the parikrama (circumambulation) of the holy lake 
Maina and look on Kailésa and bathe in all the rivers around. 


The return journey. 


Then the RAja asked —‘ By what way do you return from the lake 
Mana? The sage replied— Pilgrims must first. go to Rawan-hrad?® 
and bathe and worship Siva ; then let him worship at the source of the 
Sarju ;* then to Kechara-tirtha ;° thence to Brahm-kapal ;° thence to 
Chhaya-kshetra and worship Mahadeva ; thence to Ramasera and 
bathe there ; thence to Rinmochana and Brahma-sarovara, thence to 
Sivakshetra and thence to the mount of Nanda; thence to Baidyanith, 
thence to Mallika,’ where let him worship Devi and bathe in the Brid- 
dhagang. Thence toJ wala-tirtha,’ where he should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padmayvati. Thus is the pilgrimage completed. 


Médna-sarovara. 


On the south of the Mana lake is the mountain Sambhuo,® from 
which issues the river Shesti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the waters white. To the north is the Nala mountain,’ whence 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into Mana-sarovara, while to the 
south is a cave anda gold mine. From the Nala mountain, a river, 


1 Rites in honor of ancestors to be performed on occasione of rejoicing : ace further 
Wilson’s Works, VIII., 146-198. 2 Probably may be identified with Doima 
La a ridge bchind Gur La or Mandhitagiri, the great peak to the svuth of Mana- 
sarovara on which is a small pool called by the pilgrims Gauri-kan4. * The 
lake to the west of Mana-sarovara, also called Rikas Tal. 4 As already 
noted, this probably refers to the Karnidli, a tributary of the Kéli, S4ria or Ghigra 
which rises beyond the snowy range in Hundes. The river known as the Sarju 
in Kumaon rises to the south of the snowy range and its castern branch or the 
Kali algo rises in the southern slopes of the snowy range. 5 Kechara-tirtha 
is on the Karnéli : It is now known aa Kajar or Khojar-néth and is the aite of a 
monastery. ©The great rock in the river above Badrinath is ealled Brahm- 
kap4l: this refers to a second one in Tibet as well as the succeeding terms which 
Thave not been able to identify. Rinmochana may be Garingbocha or Géngri, 
on a ledge in the base of the Kailas peak, about the middle of the south side. It 
is called by the pilgrims Darchin and is onc of the places which they are bound 
to visit, Brahma-sarovara is a synonym for Mana-sarovara, which was formed 
from the mind of Brahma. * Near Mala village. & Jwalamukhi. 
* This must refer to Gur-La, from which several streams flow into Méne-saro- 
vara. 10 'Thia also must be a peak of the Kailés range, from which two streams 
flow into Ména-sarovara near Sarnieab-Uniah, 
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lived in happiness. When he became old he said—“ Let me go into 
the forests and engage in prayer and mortification. Then dying 
together we will go to Swarga and live together.’ Then the earth 
laughed and said—‘I am young, how shall I go with you? when I 
become old then I will die with you.’ Then Mandhiatri was enraged 
and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she fled towards Himachal 
and the raja followed her, and she reached Mina-sarovara, Then 
on the banks of this lake the raja cut off her head, but the earth 
could not perish and vanishing in the waters went down to Patala, 
where she worshipped the gods who were seated on Kailasa. 


Route to Mana by Barmdeo. 


The raja next inquired ‘Which is the road to the holy lake ?” 
Dattitreya answered and said—The pilgrim must go by the road 
of Karméchal! ; he must first bathe in the Gandaki? and then in the 
Loha,? and let him then worship Mahadeva and the other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Kurma-sila‘ and bathe in the 
Hansa-tirtha,® thence let him goto the Sarju, then to Daran or Tan- 
kara,® and worship Mahadeva, thence to Patiala Bhubaneswara,’ and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
let him bathe in the Ramganga and worship at Baleswar. Thence 
to Paban® mountain and worship Siva, thence to Pataika® and wor- 
ship Siva, and he should then bathe at the confluence of the Kali 
and Gori? Thence to Chaturdaunshtra!! mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Vyasdsrama and worship Vy4sa™ and then to the 
source of the Kali, then to Kerala!’ mount and worship Debi; thence 
to Puloman™ mount, where there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Taraka! and let him bathe in the Tarani and Sarda (or Kali), where 


1 The old name of Kumaon on the Kali, now applied toa hill near Champawat 
in Patti Charal, sar wounted by a temple to Ghatku and fabled as the spot where 
Vishnu descended in his tortoise avutdr to save the earth. ?The Gidhiya 
river in Kali Kumaon. 3 The Lohaghat river in Kali Kumaon. 4Kaéna- 
deo, a hill in the eastern Gigar range near Chhirapini in Pat’! Chardl and sur- 
mounted by a temple sacred to Mahadeo. 5 A stream and waterfall on Kana- 
deo. 6 The hill on which the Jageswar temple is situate in Patti Dirdn. 
7 A temple and cave in Patti Baraun of parganah Gangoli north of Gangoli Hat 
Dak Bungalow. ® The mountain in Patti Mali and parganah Sira above 
the temple of the Thal Baleswar. *The Dhvaj peak in Patti Kharéyat 
to the north of Pithoragarh. 10 Near Askot. 11 Patti Chaudana, 
12 Patti By:ins is sacred to Byins Rikhi, the Vyisa of the Puranas, who is supposed 
to reside on the Kalirong peak near Changru in Byans. 13 Also in Byans 
and called Chhechhala. 14 A peak in the dividing range between Darma 
and Byins, at the foot of which is a small lake known as Man taldo or Byankshiti 
eee the Jhiling and the Rarub Yaukti. 15 The Taraka-dhira or pass 
into Tibet. 
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they join. Then let him behold the caver and worship the gods and 
let him cut his beard and fast and perform the Sriddha ceremo- 
nies! Then to Gauri® mount and then descending to Mina-saro- 
vara; let him bathe there and give water to the mazes of his ances- 
tors and worship Mahadeva fh the name of the rdja-hansa. Then 
let him make the parikrama (circumambulation) of the holy lake 
Ma&na and look on Kailisa and bathe in all the rivers around. 


The return journey. 


Then the Raja asked—‘ By what way do you return from the lake 
Mina?’ The sage replied—‘ Pilgrims must first go to Rawan-hrad? 
and bathe and worship Siva ; then let him worship at the source of the 
Sarju ;* then to Kechara-tirtha ;° thence to Brahm-kapiil ;° thence to 
Chhaya-kshetra and worship Mahadeva ; thence to Ramasera and 
bathe there ; thence to Rinmochana and Brahma-sarovara, thence to 
Sivakshetra and thence to the mount of Nanda; thence to Baidyanath, 
thence to Mallika,’ where let him worship Devi and bathe in the Brid- 
dhagang. Thence toJ w4la-tirtha,? where he should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padmavati. Thus is the pilgrimage completed. 


Ména-sarovara. 


On the south of the Mana lake is the mountain Sambhu,® from 
which issues the river Shesti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the waters white. To the north is the Nila mountain,” whence 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into Mana-sarovara, while to the 
south is a cave anda goldmine. From the Nala mountain, a river, 


1 Rites in honor of ancestors to be performed on occasions of rejoicing : ace further 
Wilson’s Works, VIII., 146-198. 2 Probably may be identified with Dolma 
La a ridge behind Gur La or Méndhatagiri, the great peak te the south of Mana- 
sarovars on which is a emall pool called by the pilgrims Gauri-kun@. - 43The 
lake to the west of Mana-sarovara, aleo called Rakes Tal. *As already 
noted, this probably refers to the Karnili, a tributary of the Kali, Sdria or Ghagra 
which rises beyond the snowy range in Hundes. The river known as the Sarju 
in Kumaon rises to the south of the snowy range and its eastern branch or the 
Kali also rises in the southern slopes of the snowy range. 5 Kechara-tirtha 
is on the Karnfli : it is now known as Kajar or Khojar-nath and is the site of a 
monastery. 6 The great rock in the river above Badrinéth is called Brabm- 
kap4l: thie refers to a second one in ‘Tibet as well as the succeeding terms which 
Ihave not been able to identify. Rinmochana may be Garingbocha or Géngri, 
on a leige in the base of the Kailas peak, about the middle of the gouth eide. It 
is called by the pilgrims Darchin and is onc of the places which they are bound 
to visit, Brahma-sarovara ie a synonym for Mina-sarovara, which was formed 
from the mind of Brahma. 7 Near Mala village. 8 Jwalamukhi. 
* This must refer to Gur-La, from which several streams flow into Ména-sero- 
vara. 10 This also must bea peak of the Kailas range, from which two streams 
flow into Ména-sarovara near Sarniah-Uniah, 
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called Pushpabhadra, flows to the east into Mana-sarovara and also 
the Devabhadra. Here Rémachandra propitiated Mahadeva, and 
from this went to Swarga, leaving his horses and elephants, which 
still remain there. Near this flows the Chandrabhéga? from the head 
of Siva on Kailfsa. From the mountain Gauri flows the Sarda? 
into the Mana lake. From Kailisa fows the Mandakini or Bhadra 
to the south into the lake.t West of this river are five lakes,® Kuali- 
hrad, Kan-hrad, Padma-hrad, Kéli-hrad and Hari-hrad. To the 
left of Kaildsa is the Kalipa peak, where are many caves and mines 
of gold and silver; from it flows the river Sonanda, of which the 
water is the color of gold; this flows into the Mana lake.® Near 
Kalapa is mount Meru; this mountain is blue and from it falls the 
Saraswati and Suvarna-dhara, which also flow into Mina-sarovara.7 
Beyond these is the Mahendra mountain, from which flows the river 
Mahendri into Miéna-sarovara; from it also flows the river Baruni 
with yellow waters into the lake and the Swati. 


Mountains. 


Now hear me, in reply to your inquiries, detail for your informa- 
tion the names of the mountains and rivers. The first of all is 


1The Mahdbhérata records that it was on the Gandhamadana mountain that 
Rama propitiated Siva and obtained from him his weapons and among them the axe 
(parasu), whence his name Parasurima or “ Rama of the axe.”” The Gandhamé dana 
peak is above Badrinath. 2 The Chandrabhaga is the Chinib or Sandabilis 
or Akesines of Ptolemy known, as the Asikni in Vaidik times: it rises however in 
Lahdl and the term in the text properly applies to the Satadru or Satlaj. 3 This 
is correct if the Karnali is intended. 4 Besides the two atreams at Sarniah- 
Uniah already noticed, the Pandit makes the Som-chu flow into the Jake from the 
Kailis range on the north. 5 Fast of Ména-sarovarna is the Gunkyut-cho; to 
the north, the Gorgel-cho ; to the west, the Cho Lagan or Rawan Hrad, and further 
west near Gydnima the Tara-cho. § Four streams flow from Kailas into Cho 
Lagan: the Barka-cho, the Jorg-cho, the Sir-cho or golden stream (or Sonanda), 
and the Kalapa-cho or Kalana river. The two latter join the lake near its outlet 
which forms the source of the Satiaj. 7 Lieutenant Henry Strachey, who 
visited the lake, writes :—‘‘ The permanent affluents of Mapan are three or four. 
First a stream rising in two branches from the G&ngri mountains and filling into 
the jake at the eastern quarter of its north side; the sccund, also from the Gingri 
range, a few miles further east, centering the lake at the north-east corner: at the 
very same point is the mouth of the third stream which rises in Hortol. The 
fourth affluent is doubtful: a stream possibly comes from the Nepal Himé- 
laya into the south-east corner of the take. In the summer season there are 
n any temporary streams from rain and melted snow” (J. A. S. Ben ) * Here 
follows an account of numerous places of pilgrimage on the lake, chiefly Siva 
lings and legends connected with them and in honor of the sacred lake. The lake 
is about 46 miles in circumference and it takes four to six days to perform the 
journey and worship at the different shrines. There are eight principal stations 
kuown locally as (1) Tokar, on the middle of the south side: (2) Guanr, at the 
southern quarter of the cast end : (3) Ju, at the northern quarter of the east end : 
(4) Jakyab, at the western quarter of the north side : (5) Langduna, at the mid- 
dle of the north side: (6), Bundi, at the north-east corner : (7) Sardlang, at the 
middle of the ca:t end: and,(8), Nunukurs, at the south-east curncr. 
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Nanda, where dwells Nanda Devi. Then comes Drona (Dunagiri 
near Dwara) ; then Dérikavana (Jageswar) and then Kurmachal 
(Kanadeo in Kéli Kumaun), beyond which the Manasa-khanda ends. 
Then comes Nigpura; then Dardn (in Gangoli); then Pitana (above 
Baleswar in Sira) ; then Panchsira (Panch-chali) ; then Ketumina 
{a ridge in Goriphat) ; then Mallik-Arjun (in Askot) ; then Ganana- 
tha (in Byans), &., &e. 
Legend of Nanda Devi. 

On the peak of Nanda is a lake and there is the abode of Vishnu 
and Vishnu himself. From Nanda flows the Pindaraka! from the 
hair of Mahadeva into the Vishnuganga.? In it meet the Kali? 
and Saraswati‘, Kamathi, Vaindhya, and Bodhini® The Brishchiki 
and Krikalisi also flew from Nanda. The Pindaraka joins the 
Vishnuganga at Karnapray&ga, where the king Karna worshipped 
the sun and received from him whatever he desired, gold and jewels 
and wealth, and ho founded the ling of Karneswara Mahadeva.® 
South of Karnaprayaga is the mount Vaindhya, five peaked, with 
beautiful trees and many mines. To the west of this the Déaraka- 
peak,’ from which flows the river Chandra into the Pindar. Beyond 
this is the hill of Durhiddhya and the Panda. Then Benu,® a great. 
mountain with great caves and mines and stones of white crystal. 
On iis peak is the Churesa-linga. 


The western Ramganga. 


The Rathabahini® possesses the seventh part of the virtues of 
Ganga ; its sands are golden and in it are many fish and tortoises, 


1Pindar river. 2The Alaknanda, so called from the confluence at 
Vishnuprayag. 3 Kailganga. 4 Sundardhinga, 5 Fiowa from 
the Vaindhya hills, which from the subsequent description I would identify with 
the peaks in the watershed between the Pindar and western Ramganga above 
Lohba, where there arc mines = There are eeveral rivers flowing fron this range 
into the Pindar, and I wou'd assign the name Vaindhya to the Agar-gar. 
® Karna is one of the characters in the Mahabharata and the temple at Karnprayag 
dates from Katyira times. “The peak above Darkot now known as 
Santholi; the Chandpur river flows by ite eastern base and joins the Pindar at 
Simli. *The Durhiddbya and Panda peaks will be the Dhobri and Pandn- 
bri peaka on the Dhanpur boundary and the Benu, the Ben peak above Adbadri and 
near Beni Tal. * ‘The western Raémganga: Wilford indentifica the Paursnik 
Vama or Suvava, ‘the beautiful river,’ with the Rimganga, It is also called 
Saravati, ‘full of reeds,’ and Bénaganga because Karttikeya was born in a thicket 
of reeds on its banks at a place ca'led Saraban, ‘ reed-forest.’ The Saccharam 
Sara still grows on its banka(Gaz., X.,807). In the Amaru-kosha, the Kamganga 
is called the Sauaami (= Su-sami) in the country of Usinara, The word is intro. 
duced on account of ita referring to a town called Kantha known as Su-sami 
Kantha; but if this be Kanth-o-golah, the old name for Shahjahanpwr, (hen the 
tere: Sausami will not apply to the Ramganga. 


7 
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He who bathes in it shall be cleansed of the sins of a hundred births. 
In a hundred years the tirthas cannot be told. The Saraswati is 
the first to join the Rathabéhini and the Gotami and Sakati and 
Sara! and the Belli? which flow from Drona. On the left of the 
Rathabahini is the Nagérjun,? where the serpent Arjun is worshipped. 
To the right of this is the mount Asura, where Kali is worshipped, 
and to the right of Nagirjun is the Siva-ling of Bibhandeswar,® 
which is the right hand of Mahadeva. After Mahadeva had been 
married to Parvati, he demanded from Himachal a place to sleep in ; 
and he rested his head on the head of Himachal and his back on 
Nila and his right hand on Nagarjun and his left hand on Bhuba- 
neswar (in Gangoli) and his two feet on Darakavana (i.e. the jun- 
gles of Darin near Jageswar). This is the most glorious of tirthas. 
The river of Bibhandeswar is called Surabhi,® for Kamadhenu, the 
cow of the gods, by the order of Brahma, took the form of this river: 
The Nandini and Saraswati join the Surabhi and flow into the Ram- 
ganga.’? At this sangam (confluence) is the Senasanavasi Siva-ling. 
Dunagiri. 

From the great hill of Drona flows the Druni® into the Ram- 
ganga. Above Drona is the mount of Brahma, whence flows the 
Gargi,® at the source of which the Rishi Garga made his devotions. 
To this mount came Duhsfsana the Kaurava and conquered the 
rhja of the mountains and bathed at the junction of the Satradhara 
and Sukavati, and there he established the Siva-ling of Duhsdsanes- 
wara.!° Drondchal has two heads and two feet : one head is called 
Lodhra, the other Brahma, and between them is the source of tbe 
Garigi. Here at the source of the Garigi is the Gargeswara Siva- 
ling. Into the Garigi flow the Bilwfivati and BetrAvati and Bhad- 
ravati and then the Sukavati; then join the Sailavati, and the 


1 Streams of the Lohba valley. ?Drona is Dunagiri and the Betéli 
may be either the Kham-gadh, which flows from near Dwéra to the Rémganga, or 
the stream issuing from Tarég ‘Tal. 4 The Nagarjun, or as it is commonly 
‘called Nangérjun temple, is in Patti Dora Malla on the ridge between Dwara and 
Naithana at the source of the Baluwa-gadh; a Saiva temp!e according to the 


Khasiyas. ai, 2 *The hill above Pali in Dora Talla, where there are temp!ca Lo 
Kali and Naithdua Devi. 'The temple of the Bibhandeawar Mahadco is 
situate ucar Rana in Dora Malla, 8 Tn Gangoli. 7 The Surabhi must 
be the R'skui or Riskan, which flows past the temple, but it joins the Gagis near 
Shaula: the gcography here gets confused and unintelligible’ At Sainana in Nayaéo 
bhcre is a temple toSiva. Briddhkeddr is mentioned. 8 The river from 


Buirti beyond Dwaira. * Gagas, which rises between the Sukhaldevi and 


noe peaks. 10 Now called Sukeswar near Binsuli-sera in Vatti Athé- 
guli. 
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Garigi joins the Ramganga.'' At the confluence is the Siva-ling of 
Chakreswara.? Tv the left is the mount of Bartha. The mount of 
Drona is between the Rathabahini and Kausiki.8 There are many 
caves and many beautiful trees and flowers and tigers and deer and 
great creepers and the Aukhadi, the plant which shines at night like 
the diamond and laughs at mankind who know not its value, and on 
the mount lives Drona. K4lika and Bahnimati and Mahishamur- 
dani are worshipped there. Between the Saimalit and Kausiki is 
the mount Bidrona® and near it is the Siva-ling of Pindkiaa,® a great 
tirtha, 
The Kost. 

There was a Rishi called Kusika who adoring Ganga raised his 
hands to heaven, and into them fell the river Kausika and thence to 
earth. Brahma sat om the Lodhra peak’ and: poured forth from a 
vessel the river Saimali. Where the Sélmali and Kausiki meet is 
the tértha of Phalguna,® and here is the Someswar Mahfédeo where to 
worship is equal to worship in Kashi and. near it dwells the serpent 
Takshaka.® Above is the é¢tha of Chandrasekhara’® and the conflu- 
ence of the Godavari" and near it is Mallika Devi.* Above, in the 
Kausiki, are two great rocks, Kausi-sila and Raudri-sila, and above 
them. is Brahin-kapéla and Kapila éirtha and Dharma-sila and above 
them is PinAkisa Mahideo. To the left of the Kosi is the mount 
Kashéya™ and on the rigiit is the dwelling of Baraditya™ further on 
joins in the Rambha.® Beyond Baraditya is Katyayani Devi! also 
called Syama Devi. From Tankara’ flows the Shali’® to the Kosi; 
afterwards the Kausiki breaking through the mount of Sesha flows 
into Madhyadesa (the plains), The mount Sesha is on the left of 
the Kausiki. Gandharvas live in its caves and great trees and deer 
and tigers ; on it dwells Seshnaga’® and from it flows-the Sita to-the 
Kausiki southwards. Between the Sita and the Kausiki is Asoka- 
banika, the grove of Asoka trees where the seven Rishis and the 

1 The affluente of the Gags on the right bauk are the Chaudaa, Baiarno, Riskan. 


d Balwa, and on the left bank the Naurar. * At Bikiya-ke-Sain: Neu- 
jesar sample. 3 Kosi river. *River from Lodh, which jvins the 
Kosi at Somesar. 5 Now Bidhon. 6 Pindth. ? Bhadkot. 


8 Same name now, is clase to Someswar, where the barning ghét is situate. 
9 Near Someswar is a village called Sarp.and the great pool in the Kosi below ia 
called Sarp-hrad. 10 Retains the name. 1! Retains the name. UA 
large rock in the river. 14 Kalmatiya hill near Almora, the peak of which is 
still called Kashar. 4 The temple of the sun at Katarmal, Mes A small. 
stream which rises below the Miesion School at Almora. : Siy&hi Deri. 
W Jageswar. 46 Sual river. 19 There are ecveral Nag tcmples here. 
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Satyavrata Rajas did penance. Hero there are Asokas and other 
trees and many birds. Ramachandra and Sita and Lakshmana came 
here by the order of the Rishi Visvamitra. Sita was rejoiced at 
the beautiful forest and said to Rama : “It is the month Baisakha ; 
let us stay in this wood and let us bathe in the waters of the Kau- 
siki.” So they remained there daring Baisikha in the forest and two 
springs burst forth for them. Thence they went back to Ayodhya, 
and from that time the name was changed to Sitabani. He who 
beholds Sitabani can have no sorrow, Near is the river Devaki,? 
and to the right of mount Sesha is mount Garga,’ in which are many 
cavos and mines of metals and trees and birds and deer and Rishis 
and gods live there and from all sides ftow down rivers. 


The Lakes. 


In this tract there are sixty-six lakes at which the sage Garga 
pays his devotions. Gargéchal is at the feet of Himachal. On his 
summit is the Gargeswar Siva-ling where dwells the sage Garga, 
and whence flows the Garigi* On the left of the Garigi is Bhima- 
sarovara,° and west of these Trishi-sarovara® which the three Rishis 
created. Tho three Rishis Atri, Pulastya, and Pulaha came to the 
trthas of Himachal, and from Chitra-sila’ ascended to the mount of 
Garga. They were thirsty and found no water, then they dug into 
the mount and thought admiringly of Ména-sarovara and on this 
Mana-sarovara filled up the place, that they had dug, with his 
waters, and the place was called Trishi-sarovara. He who bathes 
in it shall derive the fruits of bathing in M&na-sarovara. Around 
Chitra-sila is the Bhadravata ; here is a great ber tree ina leaf of 
which Vishnu floated over the ocean. In Chitra-sila, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and their Saktis dwell and Indra and the other gods, 
Below the junction of the Garigi and the Pushpabhadra’ stood the 
bar tree in the shade of which Sutapa Brahma performed austeri- 
ties for thirty-six years, eating dry leaves and his hands raised to 
heaven. Seeing him Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods 
came and granted him all that he should desire, and sent for Visva- 
karma and on the banks of the Garigi, Visvakarma with gold and 


In the Kota Dan where there are several groves of Asoka trees. 


. L ®Dabka 
river. 3 Gagar. ¢Gaula ® Bhim Ta ini Ta 

ar. . i Tad. § Naini Tal, or 
* lake of the three Rishis.’ 7 Or painted rock’ near Ranibigh. " 8 Phe 


stream from Bhim Tal which joins th guna ce 5 : Sh 
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other metals and jewels made the Chitra-sila (or variegated rock) 
and the virtues of all the gods entered into it, and they took uway 
Sutapa to Vaikantha, the paradise of Vishnu, and he who worships at 
Chitra-sila and bathes in the Garigi shall follow him. To the cast 
of Gargachal are the seven lakes which are the holiest of all the 
Jakes of Garga. The first is Trishi-sarovara, the second is Bhima- 
sarovara, the third is Navakona-sarovara! ; the fourth is Na&la-saro- 
vara,” the fifth is Damayanti-sarovara® ; the sixth is Ramu-sarovara! 
and the seventh is Sita-hrada®>, Bhima-sarovara was made by Bhima 
Sena, and on the banks of it he established the Bhimeswar Siva-ling, 
from it flows the river Pushpabhadra. 


Bérahmandal-Bigeswar. 


East of Kalmatiya is the mount of Swayambhu® and beyond it is 
Tankara’ in which is Darikavana (i.e., the forest of Deodars in Da- 
run), To the south of Darukavana are the hills of Salmali® in which 
are mines of iron and copper and gold, on Himachal between Kailds 
and Manda the gods love to look. At the junction of the Sarju and 
the Gomati is the Nila mount® on which live the gods and Siddhas 
and Gandharvas, and Apsaras. At the junction is Agni-t#rtha,” and 
above is the Surya-kund." Between this Baér4nasi-Kshetra! creat- 
ed by Chandisa™ for the dwelling of Siva. Mahadeva and Parvati 
when it was ready came to the place, and when they reached it a 
voice from heaven (akdshabdni) glorified Mahadeva, who sat down 
at the junction of the rivers and Brahma and the other gods came 
there and they said, “the akdshabdni first called out the glories 
of Siva, therefore shall this place be called Bagiswar.”’ The Rishi 
Galava™ said, ‘ Let him who wishes to be cleansed from all his sins 
bathe in the Sarju’. On the mount of Nila the Rishi Markandeya 
performed austerities, and while he was there the Rishi Vasishtha 


1 Naukuchiya, ‘ the lake of the nine ‘huncha’ or corner: if any one see all the 
nine bays at the same time he meets with some great fortune bcfore the year is out. 
2 Nal Tal, one of the lakes comprising the Sét Tal. 3 Rani Damayanti ke 
Til, another of the seven lakes. The two last nanies refer tothe hero aud heroine 
of the well-known episode in the Mahabhérata, for a popular account of which 
see Wheeler’s History of India, I, 480. ‘ Kuhtriya Tél, a small pool above 
Bhim Tal. 5 Close to the Ram Tél, but now dry. * Sintola near Al- 
mora. ? Jagesawar. § Salam. ®At Bagesar, the hill above 
which is now known as Kokru ka danda. 19 Now called Agni-kand. 
11 A pool in the Sarju above Bagesar. 12 Now called Uttar-Bérdnasi, ‘ the 
Benares of the north.’ 14 One of the eervants of Siva. 14*se, lord 
of speech’ from Sans: ‘ Vas,’ ‘epecch’ as in compound Vds-pati, ‘ lord of speech,’ 
‘velo quent.’ 1 A celebrated auge, the hero of the storiea of the white horses 

with black cars, Wilson XI., 225, 
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brought down the Sarju from the north, When the Sarju saw 
Markandeya, it stopped before him forming a lake, and when Vasish- 
tha saw that by virtue of the austerities performed by Markandeya 
the Sarju could not flow onwards, he went to Siva and prayed him 
to open the road for the river. Then Siva and Parvati, consulting 
together, contrived a plan by which Parvati became a cow and went 
to graze near Markandeya. Siva became a tiger and sprang upon 
Parvati, and when Mankandeya saw this, he ran to save the cow 
and drive away the tiger. When the sage rose up from his deve- 
tions for this purpose the Sarju seeing himself free flowed onward, 
and when Parvati and Siva heard the waters flowing they resumed 
their proper forms. When Ma‘kandeya saw them he began to glo- 
rify them and said to Siva, “ ‘Thy name is Byéghreswaral, ‘ the lord 
of tigers,” then Siva and Parvati vanished and Markandeya 
departed to the paradise of Brahma, 
Danpur. 

In the beginning of the Satya-Yuga Brahma divided the earth 
into portions giving to each the share to which he was entitled. To 
the Nagas” he gave the country between Jiwara’ and Dart and this 
city was called Nagapura.* The chief of the Nagas called Malla 
Narf&yan® said to the Rishis, “give us water, there is none here,” 
and the Rishis called down the Bhadra Ganga from the mountains 
and gave it to the Nagas. The Nagas saw Kaémadhenu, the cow of 
the gods, and asked her to give them cows and she gave them many 
beautiful cows and the Nagas built sheds (goths) for them and or- 
dered their daughters to tend the cows. These Gopis (cow-tenders) 
saw Mahadeva and the place was called Gopeswara® and the jungle 
was named Gopivana.’ 

The story of Pdtdla-bhubaneswara. 


Between the Sarju and the (eastern) Ramganga is the shrine of 
Patala-bhubaneswara.2 The Rishis asked Vyasa to tell them of 


1 From Sans. ‘ Vydyhra,’ ‘a tiger.’ ? The serpent race. 3 Juhar, the 
country between Milam and the kai peak. 1Nakuri now giving its name 
to a patti or fiscal sub-division in pargana Dinpur. A temple to the Naga still 
exists on the ridge above the village ot Papoli. 5 Mulen, the name of the 
ridge above Suring, on the route te the Pindari glacier was the residence of this 
Naga chief who received the affix Narayan as a title on account of his worship 
of Vishnu. 5 A Siva Linga of this name now. 7Gopain. Vasuki 
the Naga chief is still worshipped at Gadyféra, where a great festival takes place 
in Baisadkh and Kartik. *The temple is situatcd in patti Bardun and 
pargana Gangoli. : 
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Patala, how dues Mahadeva live there in darkness and how large is 
it, and who are those who worship Mahadeva there and who are the 
chief of the gods of P&tila, and who first discovered that there was 
such a place as P&tala, and how can men go there without the sun 
or moon?’ Vydsa said—‘ As is the earth above so large is P&téla 
below, not even Vasishtha and the Munis can tell where is the end 
of Pitala, but can only penetrate to where Bhubaneswara Mahé- 
deva resides. Below this there are three caves called Smara, Smeru, 
and Swadhama, into which no sinful man can enter, and in the 
Kali-yug they will be shut up. I will tell you the story of how 
Pétdla! was discovered by mankind. Rituparna* was a Suryavansi 
R&ja of Ayodhya who left his kingdom and travelled north into the 
mountains with his soldiers and killed many deer and birds. There 
the Raja saw a great boar lying in a stream of water and attacked 
the animal with his sword, but the boar fled and the Raja pursued 
him until fatigued with the sun and thirst he looked about for shade 
to rest himself. Whilst searching about the R4ja reached the en- 
trance of a cave where was a watchman (kshetrapdia) sitting and 
asked the man where he could find a shady place to rest in, the 
guardian of this cave replied—‘ Enter here and you will find all 
that you desire.” So the Raja went into the cave and near the en- 
trance he met Dharma and Narsinha and went on with them, and 
then he came to the serpent Seshnag with the thousand heads and 
the daughters of the Naga seized the Raja by the hand and brought 
him before their father. Seshnag asked him who he was and why 
he had come. He answered—‘I am a Suryavansi Kshatriya, and my 
name is Rituparna, and I came to Himachal with my army to hunt ; 
whilst following a great boar I lost my way and wearied with thirst and 
the sunI came into this cave by permission of its guardian. Ina former 
birth I must have done virtuous acts, that I should behold thee now.” 


1 The Vishnu Purana divides Patdéla into seven regions, Atala, Vitala, Nitala, 
Gabhastimat, Mahétala, Sutala ani Patéla, inhabited by Daityas, Danavas and, 
Nagas. The joys of P&étéla are above the delights of Indra’s heaven. ‘The lovely 
Naga-kanyas wander about fascinatitig even the most austere; the rays of the sun 
diffuse light. not heat, by day, and the rays of the moon give light, not cold, by night. 
There are lakes, groves and flowers, singing birds and skilled musicians to make 
life enjoyable. Below the seven Patélas ie Vishnu incarnate as Sesh; and known 
by the name Auanta to the Siddhaa. He has a thousand heada adorned with the 
mystical swastika and in each hood (phana)a jewel to give light. He ie accompanied 
by Varuni, the goddeas of wine; he wears a white ncckiace and holds, in one hand, 
a plongh and in the other a pestle. Sesha supports the whole world as a diadem 
on his head and is the great teacher of astronomy. The Purénas make him even 
one with Balaréma, 
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Then Seshnig said,—‘ Fear not, tell me what gods do the four 
classes of nen in the earth now worship’. The Raja answered — 
‘They worship Mahadeva and demand from him what they desire.’ 
Then Seshnig said, “ Do you know this cave, and that in it dwells 
Mahadeva ?” and the king answered—“ No, nor do I know who thou 
art, but I desire to know all these things.” Then Seshnaig answered 
and said—‘ The name of this cave, O Raja, is Bhubaneswara and 
where the end of this cave is not Kapila and the Munis can tell : in 
it live the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahideva, under the 
single form of Bhubaneswar, and Indra and the other gods, and the 
Daityas, and the Gandharvas, and the Nagas dwell here and Narada, 
and the other Devarshis! and Vasishtha and the other Brahmarshis,? 
and the Siddhas and the Vidyddharas and the Apsaras. No sinful 
men have yet entered this cave, here are the grottoes where Mahé- 
deva and Parvati dwell ; behold them ; but as with your own eyes 
you cannot see them, I give to you the eyes of gods.’ Then Sesh- 
nag gave to the king the heavenly eyes and showed to him Patila 
and the dwelling of the gods and the Gandharvas, and Nigas, and 
Daityas, and Danavas, and Rakshasas, and the king did them due 
reverénce. Then Seshnag showed him the eight families of serpents, 
and the Siva-ling of Visveswara and Airavata,’ the elephant of Indra, 
and the Sdrydta and Kdlpavriksha,‘ the trees of the gods, and Vri- 
haspati,® the Guru of the gods and the horse of Indra, called Uch- 
chaihshrava and the cave Seshdvati in which dwells the ser- 
pent king Ananta, whose breath rushes forth into the earth from 


1The Rishis or sages of the celestial class who lived in Vaidik times in 
Deva-varsha and are generally recognized as the elder Rishis. ‘The category varice 
with the different works and some of those called Brahmarshis by the Vishnu Pu- 
rina are as old as the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda: see Muir’s Texts, III, 219: 
Wheeler, IT., 425. ?The Brahmarshis, Brahmas or Prajapatis, the mind. born 
sons of Brahma are Bhrigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha, 
Atri and Vasishtha according to the Vishnu Purana, to which some add Narada 
Dharma, Adharma, Sankalpa and Ruchi. Hence the term Brahmirshi-desa given 
to a portion of Central India in the Kpic poema. Wilson, II., 143. 3 Airé- 
vata, the elephant of Indra, is one of the artic’es produced from the churning of 
the ocean. The others are the (1) Adlahdla or Kaldkdita poison which gives his name 
of Nilakantha to Siva; (2) Varuni or Sura, goddess of wine; (3) the white- 
eared horse of Indra, Uchchaihshrava ; (4) Kaustubha, the jewel of Vishnu; 
(5), the cool-rayed moon; (6) the sige Dhanwantari, clothed in white, with the 
amrita in his water-pot; (7) the goddess Sri; (8) the Apsaras; (9) Surabhi, the 
cow of plenty, the fountain of milk and curds, and (10) the pdrijdta tree “which 
is the delight of the nymphs of heaven: perfuming the world with ite blossoms. 
This pdrijdta is one of the fine trees of Paradise and is identified with the Erythrina 
indica or ‘coral-tree.’ It is frequently mentioned in the Purd4nas. The Sarydta 
are descendants of Vaivaswata. 4One of the treca of Indra’s heaven. 


* A celebrated sage, son of Angiras and husband of Tara, also the planct Jupiter 
and likeSarasvati presidcs over specch, 
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Bhrigutnnga’ and the Mani Bhrigu? and SanatkumiAra® and other 
Devarshis and the TIitakesha‘ Siva-ling. 


Then he took the Raja further into the caverns of PAtdla and 
shewed him the roads to Swarga and Ganesha ; and the Siva-ling 
of Sateswara and the earth resting on the head of the Serpent 
Ananta and the Siva-ling of Saureswara and Pfrvati. Then he 
shewed him Patila-bhubaneswari Devi, and near her the Bagisha 
and the Baidyanatha Siva-lings, and on the left of them hidden by 
a rock the Gananitha-ling. Below again he shewed him a cavern 
into which he looked and saw alight shining like an emerald 
{marakatv) in it were the Munis absorbed in religious exercises and 
there in the midst sat the Muni Kapila® and the Siva-ling of Kapi- 
lisa and the dwellings of the Danavas and Daityas, and by this road 
he transported him in an instant to Ujjain® and shewed him there 
the river Sarasvati and the Siva-ling of Mahikala. Then in another 
instant they were back in the cavern and there Seshnig shewed the 
Raja the cave of Sukshma and in it was Ganesha, and the forests 
of Kadalivana’ and the Muni Markandeya.* Then they returned to 
the cave of Patéla-bhubaneswara ; and he showed him another cave 
through which goes the road to Setubandha-rameswara,® and in 
it he showed Chandra-sekhara.® This cave was forty kos long 
and forty kos broad, and its sides were formed of comerald ; 
thence in a moment they returned from Rémeswar into tho 
cave of Pitalabhubaneswara and entered another cave through 
which they went to the river Godivari and bathed in it, and 
another cave through which they went and bathed in Ganga-ségara 
and worshipped at the Siva-ling of Chandeswara." In one of 
the caves Seshniig showed the Raja the asrama or hermitage of 
Markandeya Rishi and the five Siva-lings of the five Kedaras, 
In another cave he showed the Raja the road to Baijnath ; 


‘ The peak of the Rishi Bhrigu near Pokhri in patti Bherang where there 
is a cave from which comes a wind. 2 One of the ten Mahirehis named 
in Manu and father of Sri or Lakshmi by Khysti in one of her births pre- 
vious to the churning of the ocean. Called also lord of Lakehmipura on the 
Nerbudda known as Bhrigu Kachcha. 3* Always young,’ cne of the sons 
of Brahma. 4 Ndtvks, ‘golden’; name of a Siva Ling on the Godavari. 
5 Name of a sage, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy. ‘In Malwa. 
7 Kadaliban, ‘ plantain-grove,’ a forest iu the Dakhin celcbrated for elephante. 
8 The narrator of the Markandeya Puréna. ® The Siva Ling at Rimiseram, 
at the bridge from the continent to Lanka, set up by Kama: see Wheeler, II, 358. 
19“Moon-created,’ an epithet of Siva, also the name of a mountain, “Chandi, 
another name of Parvati. 
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and the Siva-lings of Nilakintha and Bali,! the king of the 
Daityas. 


Then in the great cave he showed him the caye of Bralma- 
dwara? and its Siva-lings and there worshipped Kamadhennu’ from 
whom falls down the milk on Mahadeva. Here there is a pool 
called Siva-kunda, the water of which if any one drinks without 
permission from the deity, he is struck with the trident of Siva. 
Then the Raja asking permission of Mahideva, drank at the pool 
and Mahadeva said to the Raja—‘ Within this space thirty-three 
krores of gods remain in attendance on it.’ Then Seshnig showed 
him the moon and stars and the Ganas and Gandharvas and the 
great Mahadeva-ling, on one side of which sits Brahma and on the 
other Vishnu, These three gods dwell here in one shape as the 
Siva-ling of Bhubaneswara. Then in the cave of Smara he saw 
Mahadeva throwing the dice with Parvati and the other gods stand- 
ing by adoring. Then he saw another cave, ten thousand yyjanas. 
in circumference, at the door of which sat a guardian snake. This 
cave was lighted with the light of jewels, and in the midst was a 
house made of precious stones, and in it a bed of the same, and on 
it, on stuffs as white as milk, sat Briddha-bhubaneswara, Mahadeva 
and Parvati. Then Seshnig took him through another cave to 
Kailisa and the Raja bathed in Mana-sarovara. Then they came 
back and they showed him the cave of Smeru where was Siva sleep- 
ing with matted hair on his head, and wearing the skin of a tiger 
and having a snake asa janco* and near him Ugratara Devi,> and 
he showed him the cave of Swadhama and the Raja asked—‘ What 
is the light that flows forth from the midst’? and Seshnag answered— 
‘This is Tejomiya Mahiideva® tell it not to any one; from this 
light sprang forth Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva when the universe 

* Bali was the son of Virochana, son of the great Daitya Prahlada. He conquered 
Indra and the other gods and was, in turn, vanquished by Vishnu in his Vamana or 
dwarf incarnation and sent asr.ler to Pitdla: see page 2 Now called 
Brahma-kanthi, a small cave branching out from the great eave. + The 
cow belonging to Vasiahtha which yields all desires. here represented by a rock 
pomew at in the form of a cow from which water trickles on to the top of the Lings. 

The sacrificial thread. * The ‘terrib'e goddess’ as Siva is called Ug- 
resa, the terrible lord. Rudra or Siva was born half male and half female, but 
separating himself into two parts by order of Brahma, each sex became multi- 
NN and of two classes dark or fierce and light or agreenble. LHerce the eleven 
the xh their wives. Ugraretas, Bhava, Kila are among the dark forms of 

e male and Durga, Kali, Bhavani, Chandi, Maharatri, Ugratira, amonget the 


fierce forma of the female. Similarly Siva, Manu, Mahat are the agreeable 


forms of the male and Lakshmi, Gauri i 
T Whoee form is light i, Gauri, Uma the mild forme of the female. 
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was created, and from this light the whole world is enlightened. 
Look in the midst of it and you will see a form which is Vishnu the 
creator of the universe. He who understands the Vedinta and the 
Shastras calls this light Brahma. Not even the gods can come before 
this light ; worship it. From this cave goes the road to Kedéra.’ 
Then they went to Kedara and worshipped the Siva-ling and drank 
at the spring of Udaka,' and they went to Maha-pantha® and thence 
returned to Pitala-bhubaneswara, Then the Raja said in his own 
mind—‘ Ain I mad or am I dreaming ; what is this Patala that I 
an secing ?’ 

Then Seshnag said to the Raja— Take thou a thousand loads of 
jewels borne for thee by Rakshasas, and this horse, the speed of 
which is that of the wind and go tu thy own home ; but tell of 
Patala to ne one, and you and your family shall flourish. There 
shall hereafter be a Brahman called Batkala whe shall tell of this 
cave to mankind, then they shall know of it.” Then the Raja mount- 
ing on the horse came forth with the Itakshasas carrying the jewels 
and thanked Seshnig; then he went to the mount of Dard and on 
the banks of the Sarju he found his army who were searching for 
him, and he returned to Ayodhya and stored up the jewels in his 
treasury and dismissed the Rakshasas who had carried them. 
Then the Raja called his Rani and his sons and told them all that 
he had seen and divided the jewels among them, While he was 
telling of the wonders of Patila the messenger of Mahadeva came 
and seizing the king carried him off to the dwelling of Siva. He 
who shall hear this history of Raja Rituparna and this mdhdtmayd 
of Patéla-bhubaneswara all his sins shall be forgiven and be shall 
enter into the paradise of Mahadeva. 


KEDARA-KHANDA. 


Tne Ked&éra-khanda section of the Skanda Purana occurs in the 

: same form as the Manasa-khanda and opens 
Kedara-khanda. . ; ote sine 

with the usual philosophical inquiries as tothe 

origin of things of which the following may be taken as a specimen : 

“This is related by the Sata Sanaka and ether rishis. First the Rishi Sa- 

naka asked :—“ What is Bralima ?’’ he is without the three qualitics,’ t.¢., witheut 


1 Now called Udak Nauli. 2 The peak above Kedar. ot Nirguna, 
‘ without the unree guna or qualities,’ au attribute of the Supreme being. 
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auttwa! or rajus? or tamas:3 he ie satya’ and jadn? and anand®: he has neither 
name, nor class, nor senses, how then shall he be discovered or uuderstood ? and 
how from this Brahma without qualities did the world procced ?” The Sita 
answered and said :— Vsaishtha Muni,’ the son of Bralima, told this to his wife 
Arundhati: she asked, “‘ You know all things, the universe proceeded from Brahma, 
how shall be be discovered? and inthe Kali Yug when men cease to perform dae 
worship and believe not, how shall thcy obtain release, and how was the world 
created, and what are the duties of the four classes, and how many arc the manwun- 
taras® and Yugas? Vaaishtha answered and said: “ This question was asked by 
Parvati from Mahddeo, and he answered thus: “Ee is without form or senscs or 
colour, nor does be perform any work ; he is not created nor does he resemble any 
created thing ; he is joy; he is without master; he is the soul of the universe; he 
is without colour, neither white nor black nor red nor yellow, nor of ali colours 
mixed together; he has neither body nor form, yet there is nothing in the universe 
in which he is not. He neither performs any acts nor docs he sleep, nor bas he any 
senses. What the Supreme Spirit really is, neither Brahma nor the gods can tell. 
He is without qualitics: without beginning, middle or end; without visible form 
or any form, separate from all things, yet pervading all things. The followers of 
the Sankhya call him purusha, the Vedantists call him gydn, the Dwaitabadi of the 
Nyaya call him jiva and brahma. The followers of the Minsénea call him Karma, 
whilst those who hold with Patanja'i address him as sahesvara.? The Saivas say 
he is one with Siva, the Vaishnavas that he is Vishnu, the Sanras that he is the 
sun, and the Saktas that he isthe Suit. 1 Mahadeo alone know something of him, 
but not all; he is without the qualitics of stability, activity, or stagnancy ; he has 
neither beginning nor middle nor end; he is not perceptible by the senses ; he is 
without bodily form, yet everything in the universe bears his form : he had no begin- 
ning; he is above and beyond all things. The fol'owers of the Sankhya call him 
purusha; the Adwaitabadis say of him that he cannot be seen with the eyes, yet he 
pervades all space; he is all-powerful and everything is and has its being in him. 
The followers of the Nydya say that he is jive and brahma, matter and spirit. 
Those who adopt the Mimansa system declare he ig kurma or works, whilst the fol- 
Jowers of the Yoga Shastras!? declare he is abstracted meditation. ‘The Saivas say 
he is Siva; the Vaishnavas that he is Vishnu; the Sauras that he is Surya: the 
Ganeshas shee he is Ganesha, and the Siktas that he is Sakti. The Supreme 
Spirit, O Rervatl; whence this universe arose was water, the depth, length and 
breadth of wich no one can tell; in which are miilions of Brahmandas! and 
Brahmas! of yerrons forms. In every Brahmanda are the three gods, Brahma, 
Vishuu and Siva and Indra and the other gods and each has its Scparate seas and 
rivers and monabale: He is eternal, his face is turned to every side and in these 
Brahniandas there is atill the all-pervading spirit. This water of the Supreme 


1 Goodness, knowledge, quietude. ? Activity, passion 8 Dark- 

rae Senay _ __*He who is truth. °Or Gyn, he who knows 

Ae ahah pl ¥ oe Te ieee at RE en utra 
D age. criods of a Mz , hi fe 

ove Yugas or ages and is rule “anu, cach of which comprises seventy- 


dover by its own Manu and $i 

i j . : 3 sa2e8. Six manwuntarus 

Heald Largatie nae now in the seventh under Vaivaswata Mann. Seven more 

works, VI ne crore va of Brahma is completed : see further Wilson’s 

1 bollowed by Patanjali oe tie aa ue ee 
‘ 7 So eae . 6 luundane erys a Ys i 

127°The active p.inciple of creation e esue, tae eiabryua of “worlds. 
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Spirit which is outside the mundane egg once came into the world and this is 
Ganga ”’ 

Parvati then asks Siva to tell her how this came to pass and how the egg was 
formed. Mahadeu answered and said: “ Listen, O daughterZof Himachal, to the 
history of Vishnu, Firet there was only water in the universe, in which floated 
Vishnu cn a bed borne on the serpent Seshnég. Tbis was when the former world 
had ended and Vishnu determined that a new world should be created. At the 
thought, there sprang from his navel a lotus and in the 
lotus was born the four-faced Brahma." Then Vishnu 
said, ‘Create the world.” When Brahma heard the words, hie listened and saw 
Vishnu and said: ‘ Thou art the chief of the gojs; thou art unaffected by any 
thing ; thou art without form visible or invisible; thou hast neither beginning 
norend. Siva and the other gode cannot tell who thou art, much less can I 
duly adore thee. I am a child and without knowledge, and my mind is over- 
whelmed with ignorance, how then can I fitly glorify thee? Where are thy 
hands and thy fect and thy Jimbs, wh re art thou thyself? This much only can I 
perceive that thou art this ocean with the waters of which thou cherished all 
things animate and inanimate. Evcry created thing depends upon thee; thou art 
the light of the sun and the moon and the stare through which darkness is driven 
away from the world. Thou art wind and the breath of life and ether above the 
world; thou art time and its divi.ions and the senscs and mind. The body? ia 
the chariot, the soul' is the master within and the mind‘ is the charioteer; the 
bodily faculties are the horses and the senses are veins. ‘The charioteer must be 
vigitant or the chariot will be upset. Theu art perfect, pure and unchangeable. 
Until thou hadst formed the thought of creation, until then thou wert the Supreme 
spirit, neither creator nor created: When thou hadst performed this wigh then 
thou becomest creator and created.”” I am powerless, how shall I create the 
world?; Vishnu answered and eaid “ Brahma became the creator (prajépati) of 
the universe. I give to thee all knowledge; create the universe and live until crea- 
tion has perished. I am pleased with thy adoration of me, so ask of me whatever 
boon thou desirest.”” B.ahma answered and aiid: ‘ Thoa hast created me; I will 
create all things; I have received from thee all knuwledge, what wore can I ask 
for myself ? but I will ask one thing and that is that thou wilt be pleased to remain 
in thie world which I shall create.” A great part of the above description has 
been borrowed more or leas closely from the older Pauranik writings, and is fullowed 
by the usual description of terms of time, the origin of the gods, demons, Danavas, 
Daityus, Rikshasas and Yakshas. Then comies the story of the herocs of the lunar 
and golar races, and the exaltation of the Bhigirathi as the principal souree 
of the Gangcs with some account of the various places of pilgrimage along its 
banks.® 


Creation. 


1 Chaturmukha. 2 Vigraha. 3 Atma. 4 Manas. 5] 
have had two manuscripts of the Kedéra-khanda, one lent me by Gange Datta Up- 
rethi of Srinagar, and the other by Dharmenand Joshi of Almora. The latter 
which was copied in 1816 A D. has been followed throughont. The topographical 
account of British Garhwal coinmenc:s at the 4]et chapter and 48th page. ‘Ihe 
entire account is filled with stories illustrating the holiness of particular places 
like that of Pétala in the Manasa-khanda. I have omitted nearly all these stories, 
sv that this account is little mure than an index to a portion of the Kedura- 
khanda, 
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Kedar. 

The mdhdtmya of Kedar follows the description of the valley of 
the Bhigirathi. Parvati asks what is Kedar and what are the 
fruits of visiting its sacred places and bathing in its holy waters. 
Mahadeo answered and said : ‘The place that you have spoken of, 
O goddess, is so peculiarly dear to me that I shall never leave it 
nor forsake it. When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so 
pleased me that it shall ever remain sacred tome, Brahma and the 
other gods are there, whoever dies there becomes one with Siva. 
Such as thou, Vaishnavi, art amongst Satis, Hari amongst the gods, 
the ocean amongst lakes ; the Jahnavi amongst rivers, this peak 
amongst mountains, Yajnavalkya amongst Jogis, Narada amongst 
Bhaktas, the Salagram amongst stones, the groves of Badari 
amongst forests, Kamadhenu amongst kine, a Brahman amongst 
men, the Brahman who can impart wisdom amongst other Brah- 
mans, the wife who honours her husband amongst women, the son 
amongst children, gold amongst metals, Shuka amongst saints, 
Vyasa amongst sages, this country amongst other countries, a prince 
amongst men Bisab (Vasudeva) amongst the gods, the giver of 
good fortune amongst mortals, my city amongst villages, the Ap- 
saras of heaven amongst dancers, Tunvara amongst Gandharvas, 
so is Kedéw-kshetra when compared with any other sacred place. 
Mahadeva then relates the old story ; how once upon a time a hun- 
ter came here to this part of the Himalaya and after killing a large 
number of deer wandered northwards to Kedir where he found a 
number of holy men assembled and engaged in devotions. The 
hunter sat down at a respectful distance to watch their proceedings 
when suddenly a deer of a beautiful golden hue sprang up near 
him and walked gently by. The hunter prepared his bow to shoot 
the deer but before he could draw the string, the deer had disap- 
peared. Disturbed at this he walked onwards and met Siva arined 
with a trident, with matted hair, wearing a garland of serpents and 
accompanied by his train. Trightened at the sight, tho hunter con- 
cealed himself and the procession passed on. The hunter next met 
the sage Narada from whom he Jearned that Kedar was a place of 
such sanctity that strange occurrences continually took place and 
portents and omens appeared, and that if any one desired salvation, 
he should find it there, though his sins were as great as can be 
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imagined the virtue that accrued from a visit to Kedar was suffi- 
cient to cleanse them. 
Manddkini valley, 

Mahadeva then gives a brief account of the places of pilgri- 
mage around Kedar. On the lower course of the Mandakini! is the 
holy Siva-kund? where is the Kapila Siva-ling, and above this is 
Bhrigu-tunga, king of rocks. Still higher up at a distance of two 
yojanas is the babbling fountain of Hiranyagarbha,’ and to the north 
of this the great Sphatik-ling. A few paces to the east is the Balmi- 
tirtha* near which is a well where Bhim Sen® worshipped me, Ma- 
hadeva. Above this is Mahpanth® four fos in cireuit abounding 
with milk and ghi, where the gods dwell, full of gold and jewels 
and birds with shining wings. Above Mahapanth is the Swarga- 
rohini pahdr.’? At the junction of the Madhvi® with the Mandakini 
is the Shiuprad-tirtha and where the Kshirganga® joins the same 
river is the Brahmya-tirtha. To the south of this is the fountain 
known as Samudr-jal, which is of such purity that whoever even 
touches its water receives some benefit. To the left is the Puran- 
dar peak, where Indra worshipped Siva and where is the Madhalaya- 
ling. About forty cubits thence is the Hans-kund where Brahma 
appeared as a hansa, and near it is the Bhim Sen sila where is the 
bed of Siva. About six sos thence to the south is the Gauri- 
tirtha where the water is warm and the earth of a yellowish-red 
colour. Here Gauri bathed whilst her courses were on her and 
here is the Gaureswar-ling. Whoever smears the mud of this pool 
on his body, bathes in its water and makes an offering however 
small shall receive an eternal reward. To the south is Goraksh- 
ashrama” where also there are hot springs and a ling, and if any one 
remains there for seven days, his sins are all forgiven. On the 
same hill are four pools called Devika, Bhadrada, Shubhra. and 
Matangi, bathing in which ensures particular benefits, On the hill 


‘ Thia river flows throu-h Patti Maikhanda froin the glacier above the Kedar 
temple. ? There are several puols of this name, but this is perhaps the one 
at the confluence of the Madh and Mandakini streams, § Gauri-kund. 
‘Same asthe Agni-tirtha near Gauri-kund. 5 Now known as Bhim Udiryar, 
there arc a number of caves here. ®*The mountain and glacier above the 
temple. * The group of peaks above Mahapanth. ®To the eaat of 
Nalapatan. ® Apparently one of the streams which form the head-waters of 
the Mandakini for hence we descend the valley again to Gauri-kund. see Hera 
is the Shesheswar-ling and in the pool near it are numerous anakea who do no 
harm to those who bathe in it.” These snakes occur in the pools at Triyugi and 
Gauri-kund. 
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above Gauri-tirtha is the Chirbisa Bhairab who acts as watchman 
to Mahadeva, and who must have offerings of strips of cloth when 
his lord is worshipped. Kali also resides here and about a kos off 
is Bintyak-dwira! sacred to Ganesha. Within the Kedira-mandal 
and to the west of the Tribikram Nadi? is the Narfyan-tirtha. 
About a kos and a half above is the Niriyan-kshetra where fire 
always burns. This is the place where the wedding of Ganri San- 
kara and the daughter of Himachal took place. Here is the Saras- 
vati-kund and the Brahma-kund, the water of which is of a yellow 
colour and harbours snakes. To the south is the Bishnu-tirtha and 
the Jaleswar-ling and the holy Harida stream.® 


Bhillang valley. 


Mahddeo then praises Bhilla-kshetra* saying : ‘ Here I played 
with thee, O goddess, disguised as a Bhil. The hill is lovely and 
well wooded and watered, and from it you can see Ganga, and here 
is the Bhilleswar-ling. Here I still engage in sport with the Bhils, 
clad in a dark-coloured blanket, I wander about the hills at mid- 
night’. Close by is the temple of Kameswari Devi and less than a 
kos above it, the Surasuta stream where Siva smeared his body with 
ashes. On the south bank of the stream is the Matalika-sila. 
The extent of the Bhillingan-kshetra is five yojanas long by four 
yojanas broad, and it contains some sixty streams. To the south of 
Bhillangan-kshetra is Bagala-kshetra® which extends two yojanas in 
breadth and four yojanas in length, It contains numerous places 
of pilgrimage and temples and that sacred to Bagala Devi is well- 
known. To the south of this temple is the Punya-pramodini stream 
and on the northern bank of the stream, a figure of the four-armed 
Vishnu and, about two kos to the south, the temple of Trishirkha 
Devi. Next comes Shakambhari-kshetra® sacred to Shékambhari 
Devi where her temple exists. She protects the sages in their 
devotions and here is a grove of Shdka trees and the tigers of 
the forest and the snake with the jewelled head pays her worship. 
Near it is the Sankara peak where the feast of lamps takes 
place on the eleventh of the dark half of Karttik. To the south 


} The confluence of the river from Triyugi with the Mandékini. *The 
stream which flows by Triyugi-Néréyan,; the Sini of the maps. The fire has 
lasted here for three ages, hence the name Triyugi. 5 The Sinigadh of the 
maps and Jalmal of some travellers. ‘The valley of the Bhillang river in 


Tihri to the weat of Triyugi. 53n Tihri. § In Tihri. 
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of the peak is the Mfrakata-ling surrounded by a hooded snake, 
and to the left of this is the Nandini river and the temple of Rura 
Bhairab adorned with numerous bells, the hermitage of Shukra and 


mines of copper. 
Madh and Tung. 


Mahadeva then goes on to say that there are five kshetraa which 
every one should visit, Kedar, Madh, Tung, Rudrilaya, and Kalp, 
all of which are within the Kedér-mandal. A Gaur Brahman is 
next introduced to tell a story in praise of Madhmaheswar. Here 
is the sacred Sarasvati-tirtha regarding which the story of the hun- 
ter Shambuka is told to show its surpassing sanctity. The hunter 
and his dog followed the chase until they came near Madh where 
they met a joyous band of pilgrims singing the praises of the Saras- 
vati. The hunter cared naught for this and threw his dog into the 
pond and the dog on coming out shook off some of the water on to 

_Shambuka, but such was the virtue of even this partial ablution in 
the sacred stream that on their death both hunter and dog were 
summoned to Siva’s heaven. The Tungeswar-kshetra is next men- 
tioned and is said to be two yojanas square, and its praise is sung 
in the story of Dharmdatta and his son Karmsharm. Dharm- 
‘datta was a good and pious man, but his son Karmsharm was a 
gambler and bad character and even induced his own sister to be- 
come as bad as himself. Dharmdatta died of a broken heart and 
his son seized the property and sold it, and squandering the proceeds 
took to highway-robbery as a profession. Meanwhile his sister 
turned courtesan and in her travels fell in with her brother and be- 
came his mistress. The brother was in the end killed in a forest by 
a tiger, but a crow took merely one of his bones and carried it to 
Tung-kshetra where it fell within the sacred tract, and such is the 
power inherent in the soil of these holy places that Karmsharm 
after some time spent with the Rishis was transported to the heaven 
of Siva. 

This brings us to the Akdshganga’ which finds its source in 
three springs on the summit of Tungnéth. To the west of Tung- 
nath is a Sphitik-ling* and to the south of this the Garur-tirtha 


1 Argiskémni and Agaskamnee of the maps which takes its rise below the 
temple to Siva as Tungnéth on the Chandrasila peak. SA white ling- 
shaped boulder sacred to Siva. 
9 
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and about half a mile thence the M&n-sarovara in which the lotus 
grows. To the north of the Man pond is the temple dedicated to 
Siva as Markateswar,! and to the south of this near the hermitage of 
Mrikanda, the temple of Maheswari Devi. The sources of the 
Akishganga is the best of all places for performing the funeral rites 
of ancestors. 

Rudrandth. 


The Rudralaya or the ‘ abode of Rudré’ is also called the Maha- 
laya or ‘ great abode,’ and is introduced by Mahédeo with a long 
account of his own power and greatness which we omit. Here is 
the Baitarani stream? sacred to the ancestors where one pind equals 
a kror offered at Gya.» Here is Shiumukh, the head of Siva, and 
the place where the Pandavas came to remove the sin of killing 
their brethren, but Mahadeo showed them not his face, and going to 
Kedar they obtained a sight of his hinder parts and so obtained 
salvation. At a distance of half a kos is the Mana pool, the waters 
of which are of a yellowish-red colour, and to the east of this is the 
Sarasvata pond in which lives the fish called Mrikunda and to the 
east of the pond a great ling in colour and form like a coral bead. 
On the fourteenth of the dark half of the month, the fish in the 
pond are fed and oblations are offered for the repose of the manes 
of ancestors. To the north-east is the pool with yellow waters 
where Mani Bhadra worshipped Siva. Kalpethal’ is the place 
where Durvdsa Rishi performed austerities beneath a kalpa tree 
and thus obtained salvation. To the south of the Kalpeswar-ling* 
is K4pila-ling and below it flows the Hairanvati stream, and to the 
south of it is Bhringeswar about two kos from Kalpeswar. Here 
there are also hot springs and some distance near them to the west 
is Gosthal-kshetra,> when Mahideva is worshipped as Parmeshwar 
(Pasupati) and an iron ¢riswl or trident stands near his temple and 
an evor-flowering tree of great beauty. To the east Mahadeva re- 
sides as Jhasha-ketana-ha (or destroyer of Kandarpa, the god of 
love), after which his wrath being appeased by Rati, he became 
known as Rateswar and a pond near his temple® is dedicated to 
Rati. 


1In Mako village wherc the priests of Tangnith reside during the winter. 
? The Kudrigadh of the maps which flows through the valley in which is the Rud- 
zat can ~ 3 Patti Urgam. 4In Urgam village. 5 Go- 
thala in Malia Nagpur where is the t opeswar temple and the iron trident. 
® In the valley below Gopeswar. bs z . 
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Badarinath. 


The account of Badari is given in a conversation between Vasish- 
tha and his wife Arundhati. The holy circle of Badari includes 
the entire tract (kshetra) between the hermitage of Kanwa and the 
peak of Nanda. Such is the efficacy of austerities performed there 
that oblations offered at Kanwa’s shrine frees even thieves and the 
slayers of kine and Brahmans from the just punishment due to their 
sins. To him who bathes at Nandprayag and worships Ramapati 
there, further benefits are promised. The circle of Badari is three 
yojanas broad by twelve yojanas long, and contains the Gandhamé- 
dana, Badari, Nar-Nérayana and Kuvera peaks besides numerous 
streams and warm springs. 


Patti Dasolt. 


Nandpray&g' is so named after the virtuous Raja Nanda who 
here made a great sacrifice which was attended by the gods and 
many Brahmans. Here is the Vasishtheswar-ling and to the north 
of it the sin-cleansing Brihika and Birahwati.® The latter is some- 
times called the Kalyani and received its present name from the 
austerities performed there by Siva himself. Here is a temple to 
Siva as Bisheswar, and to the east thereof the sacred pool of Mani- 
bhadra,* and to the south of this the Mahabhadra‘ stream, remark- 
able for the great fig-tree on its bank and the Surya-tirtha. Two 
kos to the east is the temple of Gopeswari Devi where Raja Danda 
of the solar race performed austerities, hence the synonym ‘Dand- 
kAéranya. 

Thé valley of the Alaknanda. 


On the north bank’ of the Alaknanda is the Bilvesvar temple 
surrounded with del (Egle Marmelos) trees with fruit as large as 
cocoanuts and smooth as jujubes. To the south of the river is the 
Garur-ganga, the stones of which have the power of removing the 
poison from snake-bites, and its yellow mud when smeared on the 
body imparts wisdom like Ganesh. To the north of the Alaknanda 
is the Charmanwati® stream where is the hermitage of Raja Anant 
Sri and a temple dedicated to Chandi Devi and on the Mecha peak 


1 At the confluence of the Nandikini and Alaknanda. 3 The Bireh 
Ganga. 2 The Mahédeo lake iu patti. M. Dasoli. 4In Malli Dasali 
flowing from the Bhadra othe deacription now follows the Alaknanda 


peak. 
up to Badrinéth, ® Now the Mena stream in Urgam. 
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aling. To the north-cast is the Gaurya hermitage where Devi 
subsisted on the leaves of the forest trees for a thousand years and 
gave the tract its present name Parankhanda. On the banks of 
the Alaknanda near the hermitage are a ling and pool known as 
Siva-kund. Abouta mile beyond is the pool Bishnu-kund, and two 
kos farther is Jyotirdham'in which is the temple of Narisingh where 
Prahlid performed austerities. Here are also the pools known as 
Brahma, Bishnu, Siva, Ganesh, Bhringi, Rishi, Surya, Durgu, 
Dhanada, and Prahlad-kund, Narada worshipped Vishnu at Bishnu- 
kund. From Jyotirdham the traveller proceeds to Badari, and the 
Gandhamadana, peak by theconfluence of the Dhaula and the Alak- 
nanda (Ganga) near which are the pools already mentioned. The 
place is called Bishnuprayag and above it is the site of the hermit- 
age of Ghatotbhava who became the watchman of Vishnu. Here 
there are hot-springs and the temple dedicated to Siva as Muneswar 
and one to Ghantakarn. There are numerous hermitages of holy 
men around and every pool forms the source of a stream and every 
peak the home of a god. Above Bishnuprayég is Pandusthin? 
where the Pandavas lived for a time engaged in devotion. Here 
is Pandvesvar Mahadeva. On the right bank of the river is the 
Nar peak with its thousand lings and places of pilgrimage and the 
Nardyan-kund. Next comes the Bindumati stream and two kos be- 
yond is Bhaikhinas where the saints performed the hom sacrifice. 
Above this on the summit of the peak is the Jageswar Bhairab and 
the Kuvera rock. Then comes the Pravara stream and the temple 
of Badari where is the Kurm-dhira and the five-rocks (Panch-sila), 
viz., Néradiya-sila, Baréhi-sila, Narasinhi-sila, Markandeya-sila, 
and Garuri-sila, with their respective pools. Within the circle of 
these rocks is the throne of Vishnu. Here also is the Bahni-tirtha 
and the rock Brahm-kapal sacred to the manes of ancestors. Close 
to Badrinath and near the sources of the stream is Nrisinh in the 
form of a rock and the Nardyan-kund. A little less than a kos to 
the west is the Urvasi-kund where dwelt Pururuvas and Urvasi and 
two kos off is the Svarna-dhara, and on the banks of the river the 
Shesh-tirtha. To the left of Badrindth are the Indra-dhdra, Deor 
dhéra, and Basu-dhéra streams, the Dharm-sila and the Som, 
Satyapadam, Chakra, Dwadasiditya, Saptarshi, Rudr, Brahma, 


 Joshimath. * Paéndukeswar, where the temple still exists. 
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Nar-Nérayan, Byis, Keshava-prayag, and Pandavi-tfrthas, the pool 
of Muchu-kunda and Manibhadra. 
Episodes. 

Some twenty chapters! devoted to stories in praises of the 
various t{rthas now follow which may be dismissed after a very brief 
notice. Arundhati asks her husband to tell her something more 
about the great places of pilgrimage than their mere names, and he 
goes on to relate to her what he professes to have heard from Nfrada 
regarding them. These stories show that whatever may be a man’s 
desire he will obtain it by worship at Badari, and whatever may be 
his sins they will be forgiven if he supplicates the deity through the 
priests of Kedfr and Badari. The first story tells how “Once 
upon a time there lived a very fearned and pious Brahman named 
Bishnumana on the banks of the Drishadwati. Though the father 
was learned and good, the son Bishnurati grew up so ignorant and 
debauched that Bishnumana was obliged to expel the boy from 
his house. Bishnuvati joined a band of wandering musicians and 
came to Badari where he sang the great song in honour of Vishnu, 
and so pleased the god that he was allowed to live near Narada- 
kund, and the sufferings which he had gone through in his travels 
were held sufficient punishment for the evils that he had wrought.” 
The next story tells how Sankara Vaisya, a resident of Pratisthin- 
pura,” longed for issue, and hearing of the virtues of a journey to 
Badari went there with his wife. There he found a number of 
Brahmans engaged in devotion, and after feeding them explained 
his object, and in return received from them a charm which he gave 
to his wife, who soon became pregnant, and in due time brought 
forth a son who was named Dharmadatta. When Dharmadatta grew 
to man’s estate, and proceeded with his merchandise into strange 
lands, he became enamoured of a daughter of the Mlechchhas, who 
eventually plundered him of all his property. Dharmadatta returned 
to his father, who ordered him to make the round of Kedar and 
Badari in order to cleanse him of his sin. Next we have Janame- 
jaya slaying eighteen Brahmans in order to enjoy the society of a 
beautiful woman that he met out hunting, and cleansed of his sin 
by a visit to Badari and the intercession of Vyasa. . 


1 From the 58th to the 78th * Pratisthénue is probably Paithan 
on the Goddveri. 
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Chandragupta Vaisya, a resident of Avanti (Ujjain) had ten 
sons, and was one day visited by a Badarinith paxda by name Dhar- 
madatta, who was asked to describe all the wonders of Badari. In 
reply Dharmadatta told the Vaisya the names of all the places of 
pilgrimages, and the advantages to be had from visiting them ; that 
he should take all his property and go to Kedar and Badari, and 
give it to the Brahmans there, who would ensure his admission to 
paradise. Accordingly Chandragupta with his wife and sons sat 
off on a pilgrimage with Dharmadatta, and‘ afterwards remained 
with him near Badari. Whilst there Chandragupta’s wife lost a 
precious ivory ornament one day, and inquired from the sages who 
lived near what was to be done to recover it, They answered that 
she and her family should go the round of the places of pilgrimage 
again, and when this had been accomplished, and they had arrived 
a second time at Badarinath, the elephant from whose tusk the 
ornament had been made appeared, and with the whole party was 
at once conveyed to the paradise of Vishnu. Then comes a story 
of how Narada standing on one foot sang-the praises of Mahadeo 
for one hundred years at the confluence of the Mandakini and Alak- 
nanda, now known as Rudrprayag, and how he was visited by the 
great god himself who here invented the musical nodes used in his 
worship. Then follows a long explanation of the various rdgs, their 
use, value, authority, accompaniments, rules, divisions, &e. In 
illustration a story is told of Devasraya who had five sons, all of 
whom were learned and pious except Gopalsharma, who was so 
ignorant that he was denied the sacrificial thread, and was appointed 
as cow-herd. Gopal when he became of age reflected on his condi- 
tion, and sought for those to whom he belonged, and for this purpose 
travelled to Kailas, and visiting the various holy places arrived 
hungry and tired at Rudrprayag. Some days afterwards whilst 
wandering about the sacred place. he overheard a Brahman per- 
‘forming his devotions and saying “ Om sivdya ndmah” as the 
great compelling invocation to the deity. Gopél immediately com- 
menced repeating this simple litany, and when he had continued 
mattering the name for some hundred-thousand times, Siva took 
“pity on him and revealed to him his origin and restored his facul- 
ties. Henceforth Gopal Siddh became known throughout the 
‘whole of Keddr as the favorite of Siva. ‘The Brahmans who had 
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refused to partake of the feast prepared by Parasurdma were still 
under the curse pronounced by that sage and were known as 
Brahmardkshasas until restored by Gopal. 


Nilkanth and Pindar. 


Arundhati then asks whether the intercession of any other holy 
man has ever resulted in the release of such numbers as were saved 
through Gopal. She was told that the Nilkanth mountain lying 
between the peaks known as Shumbha and Nishumbha was the site 
of the great austerities performed by Raja Antideva, by virtue of 
which both the Raja and some thousands of Rakshasas were received 
into the heaven of Siva. The place is further marked by a tem- 
ple to Mahishani Devi. An account is next given of the Chakra- 
kshetra which lies to the south of Manasa and is known by the 
great bel tree and the temples dedicated to Bilweswar and Ganes- 
wari Devi, the Heramb-kund and Bainuwa-tirtha. To the eastisa 
temple to Chandi Devi and east of this a pool of yellow water and 
above it is Bikata-kshetra, so called from the son of Jambha Asura. 
Jambha had two sons, Bikat and Tat; the first adored Siva and the 
second Vishnu, and here is a temple dedicated to Siva as Bikates- 
war. Here is the Sailodak spring, the waters of which if applied to 
the eyes enable one to see where treasure is concealed. Here also is 
the Nandeswar temple. Tat-kshetra’ lies along the Pindar and is 
Gite place where Tat with his Daityas performed austerities, and 
above the site of his hermitage, in a forest surrounded by bel and 
other trees, is a temple dedicated to Siva as Brahmaputreswar, A 
little more than four kos to the north of the Brahmaputrasthan is 
the Pushkara peak where Pushkar and the Nagas worshipped Siva. 
Next comes the Muni-siddhini-kshetra, full of deer, trees, flowers, 
and birds, where Pushkar-n&g lives. To the south-east is the tem- 
ple of Chandika Devi and the Taéreswar ling. To the south of this 
Ys the Kaveri stream, where is the Kavereswar ling, and further 
south the N&g-dhara and Nigamflaya with the stream Paépbéra, 
‘where Dwipeswar, ‘lord of the Isles,’ died. The Jaleswar ding is 


‘The Tat-kshetra must occupy the greater portion of Pindarpér. I would 

lace the Brahmaputra sthin in the Wan valley and the Pushkara peak might be 

fa dentifled with one of the spurs of Trisdl. ‘There is atj!l a temple to Sangal-nég 

‘git the confluence of the Kailganga and Pindar rivere at Tslor and one to Bhekul 

Nig at Ratgaon and to Bénpa-n&g at Margaon in Painkhanda. We next have the 

Walley ‘of the Kailgange, and then that of the Pinder, after which tho traét‘eround 
Karn-prayag called Siva-kshetta is reached. 
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within this tract and also a temple to Jaleswari Devi and four 
kos to the east the Benu-tirtha on the banks of a small stream. To 
the north-east of this stream is the Dandeswar and Mahaganapati 
temples and also one sacred to Bhairab. To the south-east of the 
Brahmaputrasthin is the Gobind-tirtha at the source of the Pindar 
river, and the temple dedicated to Birshéni Devi. To the north- 
east of this temple is Binateswar, and further south is the Bishu- 
miti-kshetra and the Bisheswar temple and pool. North of these is 
Gana-kund, the Saumyeswar temple, Kambha-kund and Dasamauli, 
where Ravan repented him of his evil deeds, and here also the Ra- 
vaneswar ling is established. Here is the Saudamini stream and 
on its banks the Sukameswar ling. North of the river is Kapila- 
tirtha, Kapileswar, Yogeswar, Bageswar, Brahmeswar, and a tem- 
ple to Ganesh. At the confluence of the Pindar and Alaknanda is 
Siva-kshetra, where Karna performed austerities. Here are tem- 
ples dedicated to Uma and Umeswar, the Binayak-sila, Suraj-kund, 
the Dhananjaya Nag temple and the Ratna-prabha ling with its 
golden yoni. Close by is the Menukeswar temple, the Hivani 
stream and Pulaheswar ling, near which is the Brahma-sila of many 
colours. Above on the hill is the Manibhadra-kshetra and Mani- 
wati stream, the Yaksheswar ling and sacred pool, Bameswar, the 
Dibeswar-kund where the lotus grows and the Debeswar ling. To 
the left of the Dibeswar ling is Svarndkarsthin, the Svarneswar 
temple, the Indra-tirtha, where Bhairab in a black form seized and 
bound Indra, the Indreswar and Kéleswar temples and also the 
rocks known as Bhim-sila and Hanumat-sila. The last mentioned 
is of a white colour and has the power of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. Beyond these is BLim-kshetra, in which is the 
Bhimeswar ling aud temple. 


Kali-kshetra. 


Two yojanas to the north of Kali-kshetra! we arrive at the 
temple of Rakeswari Devi which marks the site where Shasha, the 
moon, was freed from the leprosy caused by the curse of Brihaspati. 
It was in the Nandan woods that the moon met the wife of Brihas- 
pati and debauched her and was cursed by the sage and became a 
leper. The moon then prayed to Siva and offered oblations here 


1 Kai-kshetra or Kalikasthin, also known as Kalbangwira, is the tract along 
the Kéli near its confluence with the Mandékini below Kalimath. 
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and obtained forgiveness. Arundhati then asks where the Rajas 
‘paid their devotions, and in reply was told that they visited the 
Kedar-tirthas and Kali-kshetra on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
Siva is worshipped in Kali-kshetra as Kaleswar and there is a great 
temple to Kali herself and to the east about two hos is the temple 
of Turana Mandana Devi.! To the north of the temple of Kali is 
the teraple of Kot-mayeswari Devi. To the north of the river at 
the junction of the Barana and Asi streams is Saumya Kashi? now 
-concealed (gupta) and only five kos in extent, but hereatter to be 
‘revealed when its sacred precincts will comprise one hundred hos. 


Jumna, Tons, and Dehra Din. 


In the country to the west of the Ganges? are numerous places 
of pilgrimage, the Brahma-dhara and others. 
The Jumna flows threugh the north-western 
portion of this tract and the Hiranyabaku joins it and their confiu- 
rence is holy. Still further west is the Tamasa,* and where it joins 
the Jumna is the Daksha-tirtha and north of it the Bishnu-tirtha.® 
From the hill above the last-mentioned place of pilgrimage flows 
the Bimuktida stream, and at its junction with the Tons is a temple 
cedicated to Siva as Jyoteswar. To the north is the Hem-sringa 
peak® from which flows the Siddha stream, and at its confluence 
with the Tons is the Siva-ling to which Brahma paid devotion. 
North-east of this are the Hiranya-saikata and Hemwati streams, 
and on the eastern bank of the latter stream the Kasyapa-tirtha, 
Further west is the Brahmaputra stream and on its banks the Brah- 
meswar-ling and the temple dedicated to Ganeswari Devi. To the 
north-west is the Satadru’ river and on its banks the Panchnades- 
war-ling, and west of this the Jambhu-sail, whence the Jambhu 
stream takes its rise. On the banks of the Jambhu is a temple de- 
dicated to Bishhéra Devi and beyond it the Kamdhéra stream, an 
affluent of the Brahmaputra and at their confluence the Kamikhya- 
tirtha. From the Saundaryyék peak flows the Sundari river to its 


1 One with Mahisha-mardiui, slayer of Mahish Asura. Thestory of Raktavija 
as told at some length, how, accompanied by Shumbha and Nishumbha, he ravaged 
the country of Kaliand how she slew him after he had conquered Indra and the 
gols. Kotimayeswari Devi assisicd by spreading delusions amongst the Daityas 
and also Kakcawari Devi, whose temple is about two miles above Kalikasthan. 


-Jumna and Tons. 


*Now called Gupt-Kashi. 3Inclules western Tihri and Jaunsér-Biwar, 
‘The Tans river. 5 Near Kalsi in Jaunsar. ‘The Niga peak of the 
maps. 7 The Satlaj. -- 
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confluence with the Mokshawati stream called Sundar-prayig, where 
is a temple to Sundari Devi. At Bishnu-prayag is the confluence 
of the Punyavati with the Bishnu-dhira. Once upon a time the 
ocean came to the Himalaya and there worshipped Siva for many 
thousand years: hence the origin of the Samudra-tirtha. When 
Brahma created the world, the Tamasa was created from the 
Brahma-kund and its confluence is the Rudra-tirtha and Bishnu- 
tirtha, where is an image of Vaishnavi Devi and, half a kos beyond, 
the Sakra or Indra-tirtha. To the south-east of the Barana-tirtha 
at.a distance of twelve kos is the Balakbilya peak and river' and 
the Balakhilyeswar-ling. To the north-east is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Somesvar and from the hills around five rivers take their 
rise and afford numerous places of pilgrimage to the devout. One 
of the streams called Dharm has on its eastern side the Dharmkut 
peak where Dharm Réja performed austerities. To the south of 
this is the Siddhkut peak? and to the north Apsaragiri. To the 
north-east is the Yakshkut peak and to the south of this the Sailes- 
war-ling. From the peak of Nanda to Kashtgiri the entire tract 
is known as Kedér-mandal, and within it are innumerable lings, all 
worthy of the highest honour. 


Maya-kshetra and the Ganges valley. 


From Ganga-dwira’ to Ratndstambha and from the peak of 
Nanda to Kashtgiri is known as Maya-kshetra. To Brahmanasthan 
is twenty-three yojanas, between the Ganges and Jumna eight 
yojanas, Tiryak three yojanas, and Maya-kshetra twelve yojanas. 
Maya is Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who lived near Ganga-dwara, 
where is the Daksheswar-ling and the places known as Chandika- 
tirtha, Drona-tirtha, Rama-tirtha, To see Rikhikesh* and Brahma- 
tirtha even ensures the fruit of good works. Tapuban® also is a 
place for performing the funeral rites of ancestors and Lakshman- 
sthan for achieving good fortune.6 Then whoever bathes at Siva- 
tirtha attains to the heaven of Siva. Near Ganga-dwara is the 
Nila peak sacred to Sivaas Nileswar. Near the Bilwa-tirtha is the 
Siva-dhara and a great bel tree and a ling near which Nérada Muni 


1 The Suswa Nadi in the Dén, regarding which the story of the pigmy Brah- 


mans (Udlakhil), ia told. ? Nagsidh in the Dan. 4Harlwér. The 
description now Jeads us up the valley of the Ganges, 4In Dehra Dan, 
on the right bank of the Ganges. 5 In Dehra Din near Lachhman-jhala. 


® Here follows some seven chapters describing Daksha’s sacrifice. Sce Gaz., IL, 
283-z90. 
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always dwells and the great Ashvatara Nag with a jewel in his 
head and who sometimes appears as a sage and sometimes as a deer. 
In a cave to the left lived the Muni Rishika and here on the four- 
teenth of the dark half of Shrawan a light is seen and the voices of 
people talking are heard. About two gun-shots to the east of the 
temple of Bilvesvar is an excellent spring of water on the hill and 
below it a den of wild pigs. About a kos beyond is the temple and 
stream sacred to Brahmani Devi. About six kos from Bilwa-tirtha 
is the temple sacred to Siva as Trimurtteswar, near which is the 
Sunandi stream and the temple of Sunandeswar and the yellow 
stone known as Nandi-sila similar to the stone of the same name at 
Gaya and the ling called Nandeswar. A kos hence is the Birbhadra 
tapasthal and the temple dedicated to Siva as Birbhadreswar. 
About half a kos to the south are other pools and tirthas and linge. 
Next comes an account of Kankhal with numerous stories of its 
various places of pilgrimage, the Kusha-tirtha, Bishnu-tirtha, 
Samudra-tirtha, Siva-tirtha, Ganesh-tirtha, &. To the north of 
Ganga-dwara the Kaumadwati stream joins the Ganges at Renuka- 
ttrtha and about half a kus above the Bajra-sila stream. A kos to 
the north flows the Sankarballabha or Chakru stream and juins the 
Ganges where the temples dedicated to Siva as Sankareswar and 
Birbhadreswar stand. Two kos to the west is the Salihotreswar 
temple and, a short distance beyond, the Rambha stream which 
joins the Ganges at Rambheswar." 


Kubjimraka-kshetra. 


We have next Kubjamraka-kshetra, where is the Kumud-tirtha, 
to the south of which is the temple dedicated to Siva as Chandes- 
war, and near it the Sarshav-tirtha, where every Sanday the Sun 
comes in the shape of a bee and: bathes in its waters. More holy 
still is the Purnamukb-tirtha, where are springs of warm and cokl 
water and the Someswar-ling, and near it are the Karbir-tirtha and 
Agni-tirtha, Next comes the Bayavya-tirtba, the Aswattha-tirtha 
with its great pipal (Ficus religiosa) tree, the Basawa-tirtha and 
Chandrika stream and Ganapa Bhairab of terrible form. These are 
succeeded by the Barthi-tirtha and the Samudra-tirtha with its 
variously coloured waters. To the north of Kubjimraka is tho 

1 These appear to be in Libri. 
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Rishi peak. Tapuban' Jies to the wost of the Ganges and is the. 
place where Ramachandra retired to devote himself to religious 
ansicrities. Below it is the Bilama-tirtha where Seshnag of the- 
white body and coal-black eyes loves to dwell, To the north-west 
of Ganga-dwara is the hermitage of Rama, and Rama-kshetra ex- 
tends for sixteen yojanas from the Dhenu peak to the Betravati 
stream. Within this tract is the Kelikheti stream, on which aro © 
temples to Chandi and Durga and also the Ghantakarn-tapasya- 
sthan. ‘Lo the west of the latter place is the Bhuteswar-ling and 
the Kubui stream and a great cave sacred to Markandeya and other: 
Rishis. There are also pools called after Rama, Sita, and Hanu- 
min, several lings and temples to Durga and Prabalika Devi. 
Drona-tirtha is near Deo-dhara where is the Deveswar-ling and the 
Deojanya stream. To the west is the Navadola stream and six kos 
north the Dhen forest and Dhen stream. To the east of these is. 
Kakachalsthan and west of it the Renuka stream.. To the east of 
this is the Paryenkini stream and at the confluence of the two, a: 
place of pilgrimage. The place where Dasaratha shot the crow in. 
the eye is called Pushpeswar-deosthal and is within the boundaries. 
of Kakachal. Dronasthal lics to the east of Maya-kshetra and is- 
held to be cight yojanas long and three yojanas broad.. 


Nagdchal and Chandraban. 


To the south-east of Deo-dbara at a distance of about three: 
-miles is Nag&chal and to the west of it the Subhanshraba stream.. 
Two kos to the west of the Deo peak is Chandraban, where there is. 
a ling and sacred pool, and to the west of it the Chandravati stream 
and on its right bank the Bishn-pad, To the north-east is the 
Subahan stream and west of it about two kos a temple to Gankun- 
jur Bhairab at the souree of the Gan-dhara, whilst a temple to: 
Chandika crowns the summit of the peak. To the north is the 
“Svarneswar-ling and half a kos beyond the Deogarh stream which 
joins the Sankaraballabha stream. To the west of Deo-dbara and 
on the other side of the Chandraban at a distanco of about eicht 
kos are the sourecs of the Jumna and Ganges with their numerous. 


places of pilgrimage and sacred pools. The Chandreswar temple 


aud pool and stream are all within the Chandraban. 


2 As aly ady notet this place is on the Tihri boundary in Debra Din. 
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The Jumna and Tihri. 


To the west of the Jumna is the temple sacred to Kéleswar and 
Kaleswari and the Deojushta stream which joins the Jumna. Eaat 
of the Jumna is Yavanesbaryya’s throne known also as Yavanesha- 
pith, four yojanas in extent. Within this tract is the Yoni peak, 
the Yoneswar ling end the home of Kaliya Nag, and here in former 
times the Yavan KaAl came to pay his devotions and hence the names 
Yavanesha-pith’ aud Kaliya. To the south is the Bralima stream, 
and to the north the Rudra stream, and to the south of it the Bhas- 
mamaya Pani with the white coloured rock honoured asa ling. To 
the east is the Bishnu stream and more easterly still the Rama 
stream which unite at Bishnu-tirtha. To the west on the banks of 
the Jumna is the Shiu-tirtha, the Rishi-kund and Sharabhang- 
tirtha and the Vasishtha-tirtha on the Brahma stream. From the 
peaks above Vasishteswar flow seven streams. To the west of the 
river is the Surakét peak® where is the temple to Sureswari Devi 
and west of it that to Kalika. To the north-west of the Brahma - 
peak is the Sundari-pith and the Brahmaputra stream, the Sunda- 
reswar-ling, and the Haimvati stream which joins the Sundari and 
then forms a tfrtia. The Haimvati bas its source in the Siva peak, 
and on its banks is the Bhagvati ling, to the south of which isa 
pond with yellow water and the Bhuteswar-ling. Next comes In- 
dra-kund and to right of it the Sakra-tirtha and Rudra-tirtha and, 
on the banks of the river, the Trisul-tirtha. To the west is the 
Mahatkumiari-pith where is the temple dedicatcd to Siva as Sailes- 
war and the Bilwata stream. To the north is the Kunjurkut peak 
where are temples dedicated to Bala and Tittirparnaka Devi. The 
latter is situated at the confluence of the Muni and Parni streams. 
To the north is the Bedbarna stream and to the west the Dewal 
rises on the peak of the same name. Here is the temple dedicated 

to Siva as Dewaleswar and the Dugdh-dhara. 


Bhdgivathi and ajluents. 


To the east of the river? (Ganga) is the Chandrakut peak where 
is the temple to Bhubaneshi Devi and on the summit the Jagates- 
This is the only allusion to the Baktrian Grecks that has been found. 
*Sarkot at the head of the Kéma-Sera valley. % The name Ganga or ‘ the 


river’ is applied cither to the Bhagiragui or to the Alaknanda according to the 
locality. 
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war-ling. To the south is the Nageswar temple and near it the 
Bhagwati stream : to the north-west is Bageswar and west of it the 
Nakshatra Panch-dhara and Chémra-dolini streams and the temple 
to Chimreswar. Gardabha Asura was slain by the Rishis on the 
mountains above Chimreswar now marked by the temple of Garda- 
bhotkharnadini Devi. To the west on the banks of the river is the 
hermitage of Brahma and the Koteswar-ling. In the same tract 
ure several lings and pools and places of pilgrimage. Bhadrsen’s 
hermitage is also here and to the north-east near Bhillang-sarovara 
the Sateswar-ling, and at the confluence of the Bhillang and Bhagi- 
rathi the temple to Ganeswar and the Dhanush and Shesh-tirtha, 
Fo the north of the river is the Malvatya hermitage, near which is 
the Ashmurtteswar-ling. To the west near the Kutddri range is 
the Raudrisila, and to the south of it Yaksharaja’s tapasthal and 
to tho west on the Shekhar peak the Parnaban. Next comes 
the Gobardhan peak with its ding and temple, and to the south 
on the west bank of the river the Bhaskara-kshetra with its 
ling, pools and temple. Then comes the Nawala stream and to 
the south Gaumukh. West of Bhaskara-kshetra is the Ghanta- 
karn-Bhairab, the temple to Kandumati Devi, the Brdhmi-sila 
and the Mokshavati stream which joins the river at Moksha- 
tirtha. 
Deoprayég. 

At the confluence of the Ganga and Alaknanda is the great 
Deoprayaga-tirtha! and the Brahma-kund where Brahma made his 
devotions before commencing the creation of the world. To the 
north of the Bhagirathi is a Siva-ling and between the two rivers 
the Swayambhuva-ling. Near the confluence we find also the 
Baitalika-sila, Betal-kund, Siva-tirtha, Suraj-kand, where Medha- 
tithi performed austerities, Vasish-tirtha, Bardhi-tirtha, Bérahi-sila, 
Paushpamélé-tirtha, where the Kinnari Pushpamalé performed 
austerities, and Pradyumnasthal. Near the Pradyumnasthal is the 
Baijpayan-kshetra, where there is a cave containing an image of 
Bishnu, and about half a kos beyond near the Gridhraehal peak, 
the Bilwa-tirtha. Above Suraj-kund is the Rishi-kund, on the right 
bank of the Ganga is the Saur-kund and east of the confluence and 


on the right bank is the temple dedicated to Siva as Tundiswar and 
4 Deoprayig in Tihri. 
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about four bow-shots off the Danweswar temple near the Danwati 
stream. At the confluence of the Danwati are five well-known 
lings: Bisweswar, Maha-ling, Tatakeswar, Tundiswar, and Dan- 
weswar. The Bisweswar-ling was established by Rama. To the 
south of Deoprayag, where the small Nabélika stream unites witha 
branch of the Bhfgirathi, is the Indraprayég-tirtha and Indra and 
Dharm-kund. To the south lies the Dhanush-tirtha, the Brahma- 
dhara and Indreswar-ling. To the east of the Nabalaka is the Tri- 
sul-tirtha, pool and stream, and to the south the Urmika stream 
and to the cast again the Vainateya stream whose confluence is 
marked by the temple to Garureswar. Te the south is the Bibha- 
vini stream and at its confluence the temple sacred to Bhaveswari 
Devi. To the left is the Mend stream and to the right the Rajen- 
dri stream and at their confluence the Prithi-tirtha, where Prithu 
performed austerities marked by the site of the Pritheswar-ling. 
To the south the Kapinjula stream rises on the Kaparddak peak 
which is honoured by a Siva-ling, and to the east the Chan- 
drakut! peak has another called Deveswar, near which flows the 
Chandratoya stream. Next comes the Langal peak with its 
Langaleswar-ling, and to the south-west the Manjukula stream 
which has at its confluence the Bhim-tirtha. About a kos to 
the east is the Pingalika rock where is a temple dedicated to 
Ban Devi. Half a kos to the west is the Dhenu stream and 
half a kos to the south the temple dedicated to Trisdleswari 
Devi. 

About two kos from the Nabélaka stream is the Diptijvaleswari- 
pith where, in former times, lived the daughter of Puloma. Hence 
to the east is the place where Kandu performed austerities and the 
Kandavi stream and a temple to Uma Devi and the Kaibaleswar- 
ling. To the south flows the Képilanfrini stream and to the east is 
the hermitage of Kapila and south-east the Rashtrakita peak. 
The Rathabahini is like the Nabdélaka, and about eight kos to the 
south of it is the Banyasrikeswar-ling and a pool with yellow- 
coloured waters. Some twelve kos to the south is the temple dedi- 
cated to Devardshtreswari Devi with its pools, streams and lings. 
To the west is the Punyakut peak where is the pool and temple 
sacred to Nandeswar, and to the south-west the Sundar peak with 

1 The Chandrabadini peak, 
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the stream and temple sacred to Sundareswar. Some twelve sos io 
the west by south is the Bhurideo peak where the princo of that 
name performed austerities and called the peak and stream after 
himself. This stream joins the Nabdlaka at the Bhavandshan- 
tictha, where are temples sacred to Bhavani Devi and Bhavamochan, 
To the south is the Sihlo peak where a Bhil of that name perform- 
ed austerities, and to the left about ten kos off a pond, to the west 
of which flows the Svettarangini stream. To the south-west is the 
Karindradri peak, whence flows the Karini stream, and at its con- 
fluence is the Bhairab-tirtha and on the summit of the peak the 
Mandareswar-ling. Below it on tho right side flows the Bhadra- 
tara or Bhrigupatni stream, and at the confluence is the Daridra- 
nibéran-tirtha where Lakshmi resides. Eight /os to the south is a 
temple to Kalika and twelve kos to the east are the Birini and 
Bharani streams, and at their confluence the Bhrigu-kund, whilst the 
Binayak-tirtha lies four kos to the south of Indraprayag. To the 
north-east of the Kubjamraka-kshetra on the western bank of the 
river is the temple dedicated to Siva as Yogeswar, tho Siva-tirtha 
and Suraj-kund. To the east of the Alaknanda is the place where 
Benu performed austerities and about eight kos to the west is the 
Bishwa stream and on the Tamrachal peak a temple sacred to 
Guhyesvari Devi and one dedicated to Bhairab. To the east is the 
Nandbhadreswari temple close to the Mena stream and to the left 
of it the temple of the Devi known at various times as Gunashri 
or Satwiki or Rajasimata or Tamasi, and here is the Nirayani 
stream, To the east of the Chandrakut peak is the Kaleswar 


Bhairab. 


Sri-ksheiva. 


From Kolottamdng to Kolkaleswar is known as Sri-kshetra! in 
extent four yojanas long and three yojanas broad. To ihe south 
on the Kinas peak is the Yamkasthin. To the north of the river 
about two kos is the Kolasur peak and the Menuka stream with 
the Menukeswar-ling. Half a kos beyond is Deo-tirtha, where Bhu- 
kund paid reverence to Siva, a place marked by the Bhukundeswar- 
ling. To the south is the Suraj-dhara and to the left the Chand- 
dhira and again the Babni or Agni-dhara. To the north of the 


1 The tract of which Srinagar is the principal place. 
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river is the Syamala stream named after the daughter of Koldsura. 
Close to Indraprayég is the Drishadvati stream which flows from 
the peak of the same name and half a kos beyond the Kandika 
stream. Ina cave on the summit is an image of Kandika Devi. 
To the north of the river ia the Saktijeti stream aud at its conflu- 
ence a temple sacred to Siva as Ganesvar. Half a kos onwards is 
Bhawanisthan, and at the confluence of the Sankhwati with the 
river is a temple to Siva as Nahusheswar. Above this is Devi- 
pith and on the banks of the river Upendrdja-pith, in which are 
two sireams. On the hills above is a temple to Kandukeswar 
Bhairab and on the banks of the river the Lasyu-tirtha and a tem- 
ple to Visvandth, and above them the Maya Devi and Mayeswar 
temples. At the junction of the Gori and the river is Gauri-prayég 
and B&égeswari-dhira with a temple to Lakshmi and above it one 
to Naégeswar. About a kos from where the Indréni meets the 
Gori is Rishi-prayaég and one hos further Brihwa-prayég.!_ Beyond 
this is the Indra-punyatam-tirtha. About half a kos from the con- 
fluence of the Kumbhika and Gori is Bishunath and a kos above it 
Mukti-prayag. One kos above on the mountain is the hermitage 
of Alarka. Near Gauri-prayég is the Svarneswar-ling and the 
temple to Biniyakeswar and on the banks of the river the Binayak- 
kund. On the right bank of the river is the Manjavati-dhdra and 
a bow-shot off the hermitage of Alarka and above on the hill is the 
Manjughosh Bhairab. Siva-praydg is situated at the confluence of 
the Khandava and the river. About half a mile onwards the Kali- 
ka stream is met with and half a kos onwards on the Kari peak a 
temple sacred to Kavi Bhairab. Below this is the confluence of 
the Khandava and Batsaja streams and above them the Siva-két 
peak, whence flows the Nardyani and Rajketi streams. To the north 
of the river is Dundi-prayfég and above it the Panyavati stream 
takes its rise in the Kuvera peak. Near this is the Kani-t{irtha, 
the Dwijihvak-kshetra, Sanpat-dhara, and on the peak above Dandi- 
tapasthal with its golden-coloured image of Ganesh. To the east is 
the temple to Siva as Nirmaleswar and the Jambhu stream and the 
Dandika-tirtha. To the east of Siva-prayég on the right bank of 
the river is the Siva-kund, a ling five cubits high and the Deo- 
tirtha. On the north of the river in a cave is Ratirupa Devi and 


1 There are names given to very small torrents which join the Gangea. 
11 
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other deities and several places of pilgrimage, ponds and holy 
streams. 

Close to the Kasi peak is the Bhairavi stream and the Satya- 
sand tapasthal with Sri-kund and to the east the Bhusuta streans. 
To the north of the river above Mundadaitya is the Brahma-kund, 
and on the right bank about four bow-shots off is Aswi-tirtha, 
where is the Bhringi-sila and at the confluence of the Sarasuti the 
Dhanush-tirtha. Next comes the Bhairavi-pitl: and to the north of 
the river Kuver-kund, where is the temple dedicated to Raj-rajes- 
wari Devi and the Shravaneswar-ling. Then comes the enumera- 
tion of the temples about Srinagar itself, nearly all of which are 
mentioned with characteristic anecdotes either of the form of 
the deity worshipped therein or of the persons who established 
them. On the right bank of the river above Bhairavi-tirtha 
is the Maheswar-ling, and to the east the red boulders known 
as Brahmi-sila and Vaishnavi-sila. Ramachandra offered lotus- 
flowers to Siva here: hence his form as Kamaleswar,' and there 
13 also a temple to him as Nageswar a short distance beyond. 
The Katakvati flows from the Golaksha peak, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda is the temple to Katakeswar. To the 
north of the river is the Nripeswar temple and the Indra-kund 
and two arrow-flights to the south, the Siva-dhéra and Siva- 
tapasthal. 

Above Kamaleswar is the Bahini peak and Bahini stream and 
numerous springs of very pure water : also the cave and hermitage 
of Ashtabaktra Muni. Numerous hermitages, temples, caves, pools 
and streams on Indrakila and the surrounding peaks within Sri- 
kshetra are now mentioned, few of which are held in estimation at 
the present time. Amongst the streams noticed are the Manohari, 
Deovati, Madhumati, Manonmini near the Kilkileswar temple, and 
Jiwanti near a great cave and the Sudyumna tapasthal. The tem- 
ple to Kans-mardini Devi is on the south bank of the river* where 
Chapala Apsara performed austerities. Then there is the Mandhar 
forest and Siva-lirtha where Bharaddhvaj worsbipped Siva, the 
Golakshaja-tirtha, BinAyak-tirtha and the Koteswar-ling. Next 
the Gogal river and ¢tirtha and the image of Ganesh with ears like 
asieve and known as Surppakarn. On the Mohendra peak is a 


1 This temple is in Srinagar itself. 2In Kotiya village. 
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great cave communicating with the bank of the river Alaknanda 
and within it lives Ganapa Bhairab. The Pabani flows from this 
peak and beyond it is the temple of Mahendreswar. Half a 
kos from Kateswar on the right bank of the river is the her- 
mitage of Sukra, the Bhargar-kund and Punya-kund and Sukra- 
dhara and Sukreswar temple. In a cave to the north is the 
Smnashaneswar Bhairab and near it the hermitage of Parasuram. 
Three miles from the river and to the west of the Chaitra- 
vati stream is the Gauripith, and above it the Dipeswar temple 
where Dippal worshipped Siva and near it a temple to Kalika 
Devi. 


Half a kos to the left is a beautiful spring known as Siddhadrava, 
and near it is the Mauktikhékhya-ling. To the north of the river 
and south of the Chaitravati stream is the Harshavati stream and 
at its confluence with the Ganges the Turungareswar temple. 
Then the Rudra-tirtha and the Gosthavashrama-kshetra with stream, 
pond, temples and ling. Above the Harshavati some two kos isa 
temple to Tareswari Devi. The Sri-dhara lies to the north of the 
river. The Pattavati is about two kos from the Harshavati and 
next comes the Lohavati, and where the Pattavati joins the stream 
coming from the Tailasyéma peak there is a tirtha, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda the Jagadeswar-ling. To the east 
flows the Sunanda from the Koldeh peak and then the Yashovati 
stream. 


Parnashandshranva-kshetra. 


The Parnashandshrama-kshetra extends from the Akol hill to 
Naggiri. The confluence of the Mandakini with the Alaknanda is 
known as Surajpraydg' and above it is the hermitage of Visvémitra. 
In the neighbourhood is the Vasisht-kund, Sura-sila, Atri-kund, 
Gautam-tapasthal, Bharaddhvaj-tapasthal and the Tripureswar-ling. 
Next comes the Chhinna. Mastakeswari-pith, and to the left the 
Bhima-dhéra, Bhimeswar temple, Parvati-kshetra and Pfrvati- 
kund, To the north-east is the Kamandulabhaya stream and the 
temple of Punyamati Devi and Jalaesvar. To the east some two 
kos is the temple of Kurmasana Devi, and further east the Muni 
stream, on which is the Sileswar temple and some distance on the 


Rudrprayég. 
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temple to Agastyeswar.! Some three kos to the west in the Munes- 
war-ling and the Siddheswar-ling in Maydbidhasthan on the Maya- 
bini stream, and at its confluence with the Bhadrabela is the 
Shesheswar temple.2 Same eight kos to the west of the Lasyuta- 
rangani’ is the Bhatdgar, and to the south-east from the banks of 
the Mandakini, the Gangeswar temple* and Sivasri-dhara, Fyre 
ther on Babulingeswar is found on the bank of the Alaknanda 
and east of it on the same river Parnashanishrama. To the 
east of the latter tract is Devi-kund and a Nagasthan containing 
a pool, ling and temple. The Tamra stream flows from the 
Pushkar peak,® and to the east at a distance of two yganas on 
the banks of the Sarasvati is the hermitage of Sagara, where 
a trisél is imbedded in the ground. The place where Siva 
went to Kailas is called Gosthal,’ and there is the temple sacred 
to him as Siddheswar, and to the east is the Digambareswar- 
ling. 
Manddkini valley. 

Six yojanas to the south of Ked4r is the tract known as Gupt- 
birdnasi® some two yojanas broad, and here flow the Ganges and 
Jumna concealed from sight and here is the temple to Siddheswar. 
To the west is the place where Nala performed austerities marked 
by the site of Nal-kund,® and again the temple to Raj-rajeswari” 
Devi. On the banks of the Mandakini, Mandh&ta,} the august 
son of Yuvanaswa, performed austerities, and to the west of this 
is the temple to Siva as Baneswar. On the Phetkarini peak is a 
temple to Durga and her lord Durgeswar.2 To the north-east 
some two kos aretemples to Mahadevi and Dwetapati Mahadeo and 
the Danwati-dhara. Maheshamardani™® has a temple here where 
she slew the great Asura, and near it is the Patumati stream. To 
the south is the Kumbhika-dhira and above it is Bishnaneswar. 
Vyasa still lives in a great cave on the Khandikhya peak, to the 
south of which flows the Savitri stream through the Bedmitri- 


sthal. To the north-west of Kedar and west of the Alaknanda is 


1 Agastyamuni or Agastmuni on the Manddkini. Tn Tihri. 3 Laa- 
tur river in Tihri. : “In viilage Phalasi in Palla Nagpnr. 5 Tract 
around Nagnath in Bichbla Nagpur. ® Apparently aboxe Pakbri village 
in Bichhla Nagpur, where Pushkar Nég is worshipped. | 7 Here we get 
bills to Gopeawar, ® Gupt-Kashi in Miri village. 9 Nalapatan, 

In Ransi Tarsali village. Temple in Ukhimath 19 In Byunkhi 
village. In Triyugi-Jakh vil'qge. , 
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the Renuka peak, which also has a temple dedicated to Mahesha- 
mardini. To the south is the Bishwa stream which is joined by 
the Kapila stream, and at their confluence is the K4pileswar temple. 
Beyond this is the Jamadagneswar and Bhilleswar temples and 
the place where Balyati, son of Vyasa, fixed his hermitage. Beyond 
this is the Nag river and the great black boulder above which is 
the Ghosheswar temple.’ To the left some half a kos off is Dharm- 
sila and the temple to Dharmeswari Devi, then to the east on 
the river-bank the Shiali-tirtha, also called Deo-tirtha. About 
a kos to the north-east is Dhenu-tirtha and near it KAdshtadri 
or Kashtagiri, amid whose forests Siva is worshipped as Kashtes- 
war. 


West of the Alaknanda. 


Some half a yojana to the west of the river is a great peak 
called Bhalladri, where there is a bar tree (Ficus Indica) whose 
shade extends over four kos and the Balakhilya stream. The place 
where the latter joins the Jahnavi is known as Muni-tirtha and 
has a temple dedicated to Siva as Balakhilyeswar. Some half 
a kos hence is the Kapila river, and above it on the hill the 
Kapil Bhairab. Some twenty-four kos to the north of ‘ the river’ 
is the hermitage of the Rishi Lomasa, near which is the source 
of the Lomas river. To the north are the white mountains and 
at the source of the Ganga the Bhigirathi tapasthal and to the 
north of it the source of the Yamuna. To the north of the 
Yamuna is the Ratnakoti-giri, where is the hermitage of Pulastya 
and the Brahmajvala stream. In the latter is the Agni-hrad, 
and to the north-east, on the summit of the mountain, the pool 
known as Muni-jvala and numerous mines. Siva is worshipped 
here as Nilkantheswar, and to the east is the Siddhakut peak, 
to the south of this is Uma-kund and Gauri-kund with their 
warm springs. The river flowing to the west is called Siddh- 
tarangi and on its banks is the Siddh-tirtha. To the north is 
the Trikataédri, from which flows the Sudhatarangi, and at its 
confluence the place is called Sudha-tirtha. he Brahma and 
Rudrabhadra stream also take their rise in this tract, and at 


1 Probably the junction of the Ména-rudta with the Jédh above Nilang, 
known as Nag encamping-ground. 
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their confluence is the Brahma-tirtha, where Dikpal performed 
austerities. To the north flow the Chitravati river and the 
Bhasmadh4ra and their confluence is known as the Bhasma-tirtha. 
The Kaémdhéra joins the Brahmaputra stream at Dhurva-tirtha, 
and above it the Sundari flows from the Sundar peak and the 
Mokshavati and their confluence is called Sundar-prayég. The 
remainder is taken up chiefly with detailed descriptions of places 
in Tibri. 


CHAPTER II. 
History—(contd.) 
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of Baktrian history. Euthydemus. Dates on Baktrian coins. Successors of 
Eukratides. Decline of the Greek powcr. Yavanas in the Hindu records. Bak- 
tria. Chincse annals. Geography according to the Chinese records. Kadphises 
and Kanerki. Wikrama and Saka eras. Legends. The nine gems. Abu Rihén 
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Before considering the ethnography of the Pur&nas it will be well 
to notice here the other early records and traditions that we possess 
regarding this portion of the Himalaya. Although we can hardly 
reckon amongst them the edicts of Asoka, yet a copy of these edicts 
and perhaps the most interesting amongst the many that exist was 
found at Kalsi or Khalsi in the western part of Dehra Din. Asoka 

Asoka’s edicts in Dehra lived in the latter half of the third century 
Dan. before Christ and the existence of his edicts 
in the Dehra Dun would perhaps show the limit of his power in 
this direction and that the Dun, even at that early period, must have 
been of some importance, for it would manifestly be of little use to 
place an inscription of the kind in an uniohabited jungle. This 
record is inscribed on a great quartz boulder lying about a mile 
and a half above Kalsi near the villages of Byas and Haripur and 
just above the junction of the Tons and the Jumua. It is known 
locally as the Chitrasila or ‘ornamented stone’ and was discovered 
in 1860 by Mr. Forrest, c.z. General Cunningham! considers the 
Ka4lsi text to be in a more perfect state than that of any other of 


1 Arch. Rep., 1.,247. A complete transcript of the whole inscription” has 
been made and published by the same acholar in hie Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum ; Calcutta, 1878. Tarénétha (Ind. Ant. I1V., 361) states that Asoka re- 
ceived the town of P&taliputra in appanage ‘asa reward for his victory over 
the pcople of Nepal who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya.’ 
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the similar edicts found elsewhere, especially in the portion of 
the thirteenth edict which contains the names of the five Greek 
kings Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander. 
There are, apparently, no rains in the neighbourhood which should 
lead one to suppose that the record marks the site of an ancient 
city. The Chinese Buddhist traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited 
Srughna! in the middle of the seventh century, a place identi- 
fied with the ruins of Sugh on the right bank of the Jumna not 
far below Kalsi, is silent as to the existence of inscriptions or 
even of the Dun itself. We may, therefore, well accept the local 
statement that for some centuries after the Christian era the Din 
was deserted. Mr. Williams records? the tradition that Raja 
Rasalu once lived at Haripur near Kalsi, where his stronghold lies 
buried beneath a great mound (tibri). This Rasdlu was, according 
to tradition, the son of the great Sdlivéhana, from whom the Saka 
era takes its name and who possessed a residence also at Khai- 
ramurtti, near Rawal Pindi3 Another tradition makes the stone 
the boundary mark between the dominions of the Naga ruler of the 
hills and the Rajas of the plains. 


There are a few notices in the early Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phers that can be assigned to the Himalaya of these provinces, and 
these have been cullected from the accounts given by the companions 
of Alexander, by Megasthenes and Daimachus 
and the merchants, who from a very early 
period held commercial intercourse with the east. The only special 
treatise on India that has come down to us is the Indioa of Arrian, 
a work of very little value for our present purpose, and the frag- 
ments of those that are missing do not lead us to expect that we 
should gain much by their recovery. Pliny the elder and Ptolemy 
of Alexandria give us the best accounts of India. Pliny completed 


1 Gaz. IT, 245. 2 Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 76. § The local 
legends of the country about the Tons and the Jumna are full of allusions to 
Rasélu. The outline story is common to all that he was son of Silivahana, the 
founder of Salbshanpur or Sydlkot, and was at feud with the seven Rakshasas’ 
who lived in Gandgarh and Ménikpur. It was their custom to eat a human 
being every day and Rasélu delivered the people from this hateful tax. Colonel 
Abbott has given a very interesting summary of the Panjab traditions : J. A. 
S. Ben. XXIIT., 59, 123, and General Cunningham also refers to them, Arch. 
Rep. II., 21, 153. Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac has called attention to certain archaic 
sculpturings on a rock near Dwara Hit in Kumaon similar to the * cup-marks,’ 
found on monoliths and rocks in various parts of Europe. Other markings of 


a‘sitnilar nature occur on boulders near Devi DhdGra and elsewhere in eastern 
Kumaen. J. A. S. Ben. XLVL,,i., p. 1. 
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his great work in 79 A. D., and had before him the records of 
Alexander’s expedition and Megasthenes’ journey in compiling his 
account of India from the Indus to Palibothra (Patna), the capital 
of the Prasii. At the close of the chapter on China, Pliny states :— 
“ After the Attacori we find the nations of the Phruri and Tochari 
and in the interior the Casiri of Indian race who look towards the 
Skythians and feed on human flesh.! Here nomad tribes of In- 
dians also wander. There are some whi state that these nations 
touch on the Cicones and Brysari.”" Now ‘Cona’ and ‘Chicon2’ are 
also read for ‘ Cicones,’ and ‘Conz’ and can only refer to the Kunets of 
Kunaor, which is known to the Tibetans as Kunu. The Attacori are 
the Uttara Kurus of the Hindu books, probably as already suggested 
inhabitants of the hilly country beyond Kashmir. Near them 
were the Phruri, a sub-division of the Sakas at one time, in Yarkand 
and to be identified with the Phaunaa of Indian writers, and the 
Tochari or Turushkas, a branch of the Yuch-ti who gavé kings to 
Kashmir. The Casiri are one with the Khasiras, a tribe of the 
Khasas, who are mentioned in the Mabibhdrata thus :—“Abhiras, 
Daradas, Kasmiras with Pattis, Khasfras, Antachéras (or bor- 
derers),” clearly showing their position in the hills to the west of 
the Jumna. The nomad tribes may be identified with the Pattis 
of sPiti and the Brysari with the people of Basahr. The state- 
ment that the Casiri feed on human flesh is merely an allusion 
to the name Yaksha? by which the Khasas were commonly 
known in ancient times. We know that they were numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Kashmir which is named from them and not 
from the mythical Kasyapa and under the name Yakshas were 
employed by Asoka not only to build his great chaifyas but also as 
mercenaries. They were found also in Kipin, to which the Kabul 
valley belonged’ and in Gandhfra. 


In his chapter on India, Pliny gives a general view of the 
position and size of India and of the sources of his information. He 
brings us first from the Indus to the Ganges and thence to Patna. 
He then adds :— 

“ The nations whom it may not be altogether inopportune to mention after 


passing the Emodian mountains, a cross range of which is called ‘‘ Imana,”’ a word 


1 Jam Indorum Casiri, introrsus ad Scythas versi, bumanis corporibus ves- 


cuntur. ? Wilson, VI, 83; the people of Kashmir are known to the preaent 
ay amongst their uncighbours as Kashirds, not Kasmiras. Ind. Ant.lV, 
Ol, 141, 
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which in the language of the natives significs ‘snowy,’ are the Isari, the Cosyri, 
the Izi, and upon the chain of mountains, the Chisiotosagi with numerous peoples 
which have the surname Brachmanew, among whom are the Maccocalinge. There 
are also the rivers Prinas and Cainas,} which last flows into the Ganges, both of 
them being navigable streams. The nation of the Calinge comes nearest to the 
sea and above them are the Mandci and the Malli. Inthe territory of the last- 
named pcople is a mountain called Mallus; the boundary of this region is the 
Ganges.” * * * “The Jast nation situate on the Ganges is that of the Gangaride Ca- 
linge” * * “In the Ganges there is an island? of very considerabie size, inhabited 
by asingle nation : it is called Modugalinga.” * * The country of the Darda is the 
most productive of gold, that of the Sete of silver. “* * *’? The mountain 
races between the Indus and the Jomanes are the Cesi, the Cetriboni who dwell in 
the forests (sylvestres), and after them the Mcgalle, whose king posscsscs 500 ele- 
phants and an army of horse and foot, the numbers of which are unknown; then 
the Chrysei, the Parasange and the Asmagi, whose territory is infested by wild 
tigers: these people keep in arms, 30,000 foot, 300 elephants and 800 horse. They 
are bounded by the river Indus and encircled by a range of mountiins and deserts 
‘or a distance of 625 miles. Below these deserts are the Dasi and Suri.” 

The arrangement here is somewhat confusing. Pliny mentions 
the Kaling, apparently the people of the coast of Coromandel, 
then the Marundai or Mandai, the people about Benares, ana then 
the Malli or Multanis. Imaus is derived froin the Sanskrit ‘ Hima- 
vat’ as Emodus is from ‘ Himidri,’ both meaning snowy. His Isari 
and Cosyri here can only be the Brysari and Casiri of the preced- 
ing quotation. Next to the east in the hills comes the Izi, who 
may be identified with a tribe in the Mah&bhdérata called Ijikas 
who are named betweer the Sttrasenas or people of Mathura, and the 
Konyakagunas, Tilabharas, Sumfras and Maédhumattas, which last 
are one with the Kashmiras2 These Tikas Hved close to the 
Chisiotosagi, also called Chirotosagi or Kirdtakas along the lower 
course of the Ganges in Garhwal: the upper portion of the same 
river being occupied by Brahman colonies and Macca or Maga 
Kalingas, a name probably connected with the Mriga tribe of 
Brahmans who are recorded as the Brahmans of Saka-dwipa in the 
Purinas. We have moreover in the Vardha-sanhita the name 
“ Mégadhika-kalinga’” occurring between Panchaéla and Avartta. 
Now Panchala is clearly the middle Dudb and Avartta is the same 
as the Heorta ef Ptolemy, a town of the Tanganoi, so that MAgadhika- 
kalinga must refer to the country on the upper course of the Jumna 
or of the Ganges, more correctly called Kylindrine by Ptolemy. 


1 The Tons below Allahabad near Panasa and the Ken. ? Mandayiri 
or Munge r, ‘They include the Kuncts, who to this day are divided into 
Khasiyaa and Raos. 
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The country of the Dardz lay along the upper Indus — sub-fontibue 
vero Indi Daradre et horurn montana supereminant—-a tract cele- 
brated then as in the time of Hwen Thsang for its gold-washings, 
and the Seta are the people of Waziri-rapi or ‘ the silver country’ 
of the Wazirs’ in British Kulu. Ptolemy places a city called Sita 
in his trans-Himélayan tract near Achasia regio or the country 
of the Khasas. The Cesi named first amongst the mountaineers are 
clearly the Khasas; with them are the Cetrikoni,' a name of which the 
first part may be compared with the Chatriaioi of Ptolemy, and who 
occupied the tract south of Shaikhavati and therefore with the Kshat- 
riyas,a tribe (not a caste) mentioned in the Purfnas. The remaining 
names must be assigned from the context to the lower Indus valley 
or its neighbourhood. The outcome of this inquiry is that accord- 
ing to Pliny the K hasas occupied the country far to the west of their 
present location in Kumaon and Nepal, and that the Kirdtakas with 
the Tanganas held the country between the Tous and the Sarda. 


It is, however, to Ptolemy that the student of ancient geography 
Shicey owes his greatest debt. He was born about 
87 A.D. and died in 165 A.D., having 
completed his great work about 151 A.D: He defines cis-Gangetic 
India as the country to the west of the Ganges as far as its con- 
fluence with the Sarju to the south of the Ghazipur district. 
Although he must have known many more names, he gives us only 
three rivers as affluents of the Ganges—viz., the Jumna, Sarju and 
Son, under the names Diamuna, Sarabos and Soa. At the sources 
of the Indus he places the Daradrx ; at the sources of the Jhelam. 
Ravi and Chin&b were the Kasperaioi, and at the sources of the Bias, 
Satlaj, Jumna and Ganges, the Kulindas, whose country was called 
Kylindrine. The first are the people of Astor, Gilgit and the neigh- 
bouring countries ; the second, the people of Kashmir and of the 
hill states between it and the Satlaj, and the third will be the people 
of the hills between the Satlaj and the Ganges. ‘The Kulindas are 
mentioned in the Mahfbh4rata as inhabiting the upper valley of the 
Ganges within the Himdlaya and they appear to have been inde- 
pendent of Kashmir. Between the Bids and the Chfinab was the 
small state of the Pandavas, and on the lower course of the Indus 
as far as the embouchure of the Narmada below Gujrat lay Indo- 
! The two last syllables clearly refer to the Sanskrit ‘ vara,’ ‘forcast.’ 
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Skythia, The Chatriaioi held the tract south of Shaikhdvati and 
the Gymnosophoi occupied in large numbers the country near 
the sources of the sacred rivers. To the south in the upper 
Duab were the Datiche, who possessed three towns to the west 
of the Ganges-——-Konta, Margara and Batankaissara (Batesar), 
aud two to the east—Passala (Bisauli? and Orza. It is strange 
that Kanauj is not clearly indicated in any of these lists. Ptolemy 
mentions only two nations on the left bank of the Ganges—the 
Tanganoi and Marundai. The Tanganoi were the most northern 
of all the peoples along the Ganges and they occupied also the 
upper portion of the Sarabus or Sarda. They are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata! thus:—“ Kantikas, Tanganas, Paratanganas, 
northern and other fierce barbarians, Yavanas, Chinas,” and are 
placed by the Vayu Purana and Ramayana amongst the moun- 
tain tribes in the north. South of the Tanganoi were the Marundai, 
who occupied a broad belt along the Ganges from Borita?’ to 
its confluence with the Tista. ‘They appear to have been a small 
and warlike tribe who were able to take and hold possession 
of the country near the great river, but were not numerous 
enough to occupy the inner lands lying near the mountains nor to 
resist the power of Kashmir. Kassida or Kashi belonged to this 
nation, who are regarded by Wilford as a branch of the Indo-Sky- 
thians and in fact the same as the Huinas. Thirteen kings of this 
dynasty are said to have reigued in Northern India. In the Part 
nas they are ranked with the Mlechchhas or foreigners and are 
considered to be the Maryanthes of Oppian, who states that the 
Ganges ran through their country. To the east of the Tanganoi 
came the Takoraioi,? Korankaloi and Parsadai, and to the south of 
the Marundai were the Gangarides in the delta of the Ganges. 


The information given by Ptolemy shows us that in the second 
century of our era, Eastern India comprisod the kingdom of 
Kashmir, which was bounded on the north by the snowy range ; 
on the south by the kingdom of the Pandavas, and on the east 
the boundary line extended from Vehli to Mathura and then as far 
as Bhupal.  1n the hills the Tanganoi, a sub-division of the Kirdtas, 
held the entire country from the Jumna to the S&rda. In the 

1 Wilson, VIL, 18). ® Lassen surzeste that Borita may be identified 


with Réi Barcli. 3Reprsented by the Thékurs of Nepél, here the name of 
a trib’, not a caste. 
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copper-plate grants preserved at the temple of Pandukeswar near 
Badrinith and noticed hereafter, we find that one of them is ad- 
dressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and another 
to those of the districts of Tanganapura and Anta:4nga and both 
bestow Jands in Tanganapura on certain Brahmans connected with 
Badari. Some of these lands were bounded on the south by the 
Ganges, so that the district lay in or about the upper course of 
that river. Mention is made in one grant of Bnddbachal and 
Kak&sthal, and the latter name will be the same as the Kakachal- 
sthin of the Keddra-khanda which lay near the confluence of the 
Bhégirathi and Alaknanda, so that we may safely place the district 
of Tanganapura’ on the upper course of the Ganges and the 
Antaranga district in the duab between the Bhagirathi and the 
Alaknanda. Later on we may trace the gradual eastward move- 
ment of these tribes of Kiratas to Nepal, where we find them at the 
present day, and perhaps the Tanganoi in the name Tanhan,? whence 
come the breed of hill-ponies called Tangan; the Thakuraioi 
amongst the Thakurs in Nepal and the Kir&tas or Kirantis further 
east. 

We shall now proceed to examine the ethnographical indica- 
tions afforded by the later Hindu records. 
According to the Vishnu Purana,’ the 
Kiratas lived to the east of Bharata, on the west the Yavanas, 
whilst in the centre dwelt the four castes occupied in their respec- 
tive duties. The principal nations of Bhdérata* were the Kurus and 
Panchialas, in the middle districts; the people of Kdmardpa in the 
east; the Pundras, Kalingas and Maégadhas in the south and in the 
extreme west, the Saurashtras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karushas 
and Malavas dwelling along the Paripatra mountains ; the Sauviras, 
Saindhavas, Hunas, Salwas, people of Sakala, Madras, Rimas, 
Ambashthas, Parasikas and others. From other sources, however, we 
can add to this very meagre list of countries and tribes. The Mahé- 
bhaérata gives® the names of the inhabitants of the different coun - 
tries in one long list commencing with the Kurus, Panchélas and 


Pauranik ethnography. 


1 At the time of the grants in the eighth or ninth century, Tapuban was in 
the Karttikeyapura district. 3 This name continually occurs in the legends 
regarding the dispersion of the Rijpdt tribes after the Masalmén invasion. 
® Hall’s Wilson, VII., 129. ‘By this name India proper is intended, aa 
no description ia anywhere given of the other divisions. 5 Hall’s Wilson, 
VIL, 156. 
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Madreyas; then follow the Jangalas, Surasenas, Kalingas, Bodhas, 
Malas, Matsyas, ** Karushas, Bhojas, ** Béahfkas, Vata- 
dkanas, Abhiras, ** Vakrdétapas and Sakas, Videhas, Maga- 
dhas, **  Bhargas, Kiradtas, Sudeshtas and the people on the 
Yamuna, Sakas, Nishédas, Nishadhas, ** Kashmiras, Sindhu- 
sauviras, Gandharas, ** Kuruvarnakas, Kirdtas, Barbaras, 
Siddhas, ** Trigartas, Sdlwasenis, Sakas, ** Tanganas, 
Paratanganas, northern and other fierce barbarians (Mlechchhas), 
Yavanas, Chinas, Kambojas, ferocious and uncivilised races, Sak- 
ridgrahas, Kulatthas, Hfinas and Parasikas ; also Romanas,! 
Chinas,? Dasamalikas, ** Sudras, Abhiras, Daradas, Kashmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Khasiras and Antachéras or borderers, ** 

tribes of Kirdtas, Tamasas, Hansamirgas, &c. This list? is very 
unsatisfactory owing to the repetition of the same name in different 
quarters and with different tribes preceding and following, an 
arrangement that can only be explained by supposing there were 
colonies of the particular tribe scattered over various parts of India. 
If this theory be correct there were Saka colonies in Magadha, on 
the Jumna and in the Kangra valley. The Vardha-sanhita gives a 
more complete? list and places in the north:—Kailisa, Himavan, 
Vasuman-giri, Dhanushmén, Krauncha-meru, Uttara-kuru, Kekaya 
with its capital Girivraja (now Jaldlpur on the Jhelam,°) Vasati,° 
Bhogaprastha (Hardwar), Arjundyana, Agnidhra, Adarsa,’ Anta- 
radwipi (Dudb), Trigartta,’ (Kotkangra in Jalandhar), Tahora,’ 
Turagdéma or Asvamukha,! Kesadhara, Chipitnasika, Daseraka, 
Vatadhana, Saradhana, Takshasila (Taxila), Pushkalavata (on the 
Swat river), Kaindtaka, Kantadhana, Ambara, Madraka,! Malava,” 
Paulava,’ Kachchha,!* Danda,® Pingalaka, Manahala, Kohala, 


1 Can these be represented by the Rum division of the Siyahposh in Waémastan 
or Kafiristan as it is more commonly called. 2Probibly to be found in 
the Shinsot Astor, Gilgit, and Yassan. 3 There are nearly 250 names, the list 
strung together with little attempt at description even by epithets. ‘As. 
Res., VIIL., 243. 5Cunn. Arch. Rep.IL..14; Asvapati, King of Kckaya, St. Mar- 
tin, Etude sur ja Geographie Greeque, &c., p. 110, 400. Between the Jhelam 
and the Indus, St. Martin, /. c., p. 121 : Wilson, VIII. 760. 7 This and the two 
fullowing are in the Panjab. In a passage quoted by Muir (II, 400) Arydvarta is 
paid to include the country east of Adaraa, west of Kilakavana, south of the Hima- 
vat and north of Paripatra. ®Cunn. Arch. Rep. V. 148. ® Tankur, 
Attak, /bid, I. 7. ” This and the five following names refer to the locality 
as abounding in banyan trees (vaia) or reeds (sara) or prickly bushes (Aanta) or are 
nicknames, horse-face, &c. 11 Madra-dera, the plain country between the 
Jhelam and the Ravi. WA division of the Panjab. 15 The Puru country 
44 Wilson, VII. 164. 15 This and the following six names are assignable to the 
minor hill-states of the Panjab: Kohala is the country of the Kohlis, a Kulu tribe; 
Sataka is Waziri Rupi in Kulu, celebrated for its silver, and Mandavya is Mandi. 
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S4taka, Mandavya, Blitapura, Gandhdra,’ Yasovati, Hematala, 
Rajanya, Kachara, Gavya, Yaudheya,? Sameya, Syamaka, Kshema- 
durtta. To the north-east (north-west ?) is Meruka, Nashta-rijya,? 
Pasupala, Kira, Kishmira, Abhisira,‘ Darada,> Tangana,® Kuluta 
(Kulu), Sauritya, Vanardshtra, Brahmapura (Bhagirathi valley), 
Darvada, Amaravina, Rajya-kiréta, China, Kaulinda,’ Palava, 
Lola, Jat4dhara, Kunaha (Kunaor), Khasa, Ghosha, -Kanchika, 
Kkakarna, Suvarnabhu, Vasudhana, Divishta, Pauvara, Chivara, 
Nivasina, Trinetra, Munjadri, Soma and Gandharva. Again it is 
said that the Prasthalas, Malavas, Kaikeyas, Dasarnas and Ushi- 
naras drink of the waters of the Ravi, Jhelam and Chinab. Between 
the Sindhu and Mathura on the Jumna is Bharata and the Sauviras, 
Sughna, Divya, Satadru, the country of Ramata, Salava, Traigart- 
ta, Paurava, Ambashta, Dhauya,? Yaudheya,® Sarasvata, Arjund- 
yana, Matsya, Arddhagrama, Hastydsvapura, Mangalya, Paushtika, 
Sakta, Karunya. 

These dry lists of names are useful, and if we had more of them 
accurately recorded without any emendations from authors or edi- 
tors, we might be able to draw some definite conclusions from an 
examination of them which would throw light on many a doubt- 
ful point. They are necessary here to show the connection 

Identification of the Petween the countries and tribes mentioned in 
names of countries and the records and thus afford some little aid to 
a identification. When we find groups of 
countries or tribes always enumerated together and the same or 
similar epithets applied to them and sometimes the locality of one or 
more indicated, we may reasonably assume the position of the 
remainder to lie in the same direction. We shall therefore take up 
these numes and endeavour to identify as many as we can, omitting 
those which are already noted as well as those which do not belong 
to upper India and very briefy noticing the names of places and 
peoples outside the Himalaya. Taking up the lists of the Vishnu 
Purina, we have no difficulty in assigning the Kurus to the tract 


1} Peshawar valley. ?The Jad district on the lower course of the 
Jhetam. 3 Nast or Jagatsukh in the upper valley of the Bide, the ancient 
scat of the Pala Rajas of Kulu: we may note that Kulu is etill called Kulanta by 
the people and hence the Khisla- to of Hwen Thsavg and Kulatthas of the Purénas. 
4iinown to the Greeks as the country of Abisares: Wilson’s Ariana, p. 190: 
occurs with Darva as Dférvaébhisdra and lies between Marri and the Margala pass ; 
Cunn. Arch. Rep. If, 23. © 5 Dardistién. 6 In Garhwil, p. 334. 
? The Kylindrine of Ptolemy. ® Dhani in the castern half of the highlands 
between the Jhelam and the Indus. ® South of Dhani. 
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about Thanesar west of the Jumna, known to the present day as 
Kurukshetra! The Panchdlas? were the people of the middle 
Duab extending across the Jumna to the Chambal. Kamarupa' 
is the north-eastern portion of Bengal and the adjoining part of 
Asim, The Pundras* lived in Bengal proper and the southern 
part of Behar, the Jungle Mahals and adjacent tracts. Kalinga’ is 
the sea-coast westwards from the Ganges to some distance along 
the coast of Coromandel. Magadha is Behar. The Saurashtras® 
held the peninsula of Gujrat. The Suras and Abbiras’ are asso- 
ciated together in the Mahabharata and Harivansa and appear to 
have been a pastoral people in the upper portion of the north-west- 
ern Panjab represented by the Abirs and Gwalas of the present day. 
They are none other than the Sus and Abars of the classical writers, 
and the first name is one with the subdivision of the Sakas. Pto- 
lemy places the Abhiras on the upper Indus as a powerful tribe. 
These Abhiras spoke a dialect of Prakrit, for we may refer to them 
the rustic speech called Abhirika, which is classed by Chandideva 
with the Sakari, Sabari and Utkali or language of Orissa. The com- 
mentator on the Kavydchandrika, a work on poetry, expressly cites 
the language of the Abhiras as an example of the rustic dialects of 
Prakrit. Wilson connects the Arbudas® with Mount Abu in Rajpu- 
tana, a celebrated place of pilgrimage amongst the Jainas. The 
Kardshas? and Malavas occupied portions of the Panjab, for the 
latter are enumerated by the author of the Vardha-sanhits amongst 
the tribes who drank of the waters of the Ravi, Jhelam and Chinab. 


A colony of them may, ata subsequent date, have emigrated to 


Malwa and given to it their name. Next come the Sauviras”® 


between the Indus and the Jhelam, usually called Sindu-Sauviras 
and the Saindhus in Sindh. The double title occurs in the Maha- 
bharata as the name of one of the chief tribes engaged in the 
great war who are placed by the Rémayana in the west and by 
the Puranas in the north. The Hunas are identified by some with 
the Huniyas of the present day in Tibet, but here there can be no 


1 Muir, IT, 405. ? Wilson, VII., 134: G 3 Wi 

; A , ; + 134: Gaz. ITl., 63. 3 Wilson, I. ¢. 
‘Muir, IL, 40°: Wilson, VIT., 170. 5’ Wilson VIL. 166:J A.S. Ben, 1851, 
233. Thomas Prinsep, I., 334: Arch. Rep. West India, 1874-75. 7 Gold- 
sticker, Sane Dict , 299: Muir, IT., 46. 8 Wilson, J. c. VIL, 132. "So 
called from Karteha, a son of Manu Vaivaswata : they occupied the back of the 


Vindhyan range at one time and ma i i i : x i 

n L ay possibly be identified with the Chryecl 

ba Pliny. bid, 158. They are frequently mentioned in the older records. 
Cunn. Arch. Rep., IL, 14, 
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doubt but that the name refers to a Panjab tribe. The Sélwas! 
held Rajasthan and Sikala is the Sangala? of Alexander and the 
capital of Madra or the Panjab between the Jhelam and the Indus, 
elsewhere known partly as Harhaura. The Ramas® belong to the 
country of Ramata, which as we have seen lay close to the Satlaj, 
and the Ambashthas are the Ambastai of Ptolemy and are placed 
by Goldstiicker* in the middle Panjab, and all agree that the Para- 
sikas® are the people to the west, of and adjoining the Indus. Thus 

ends the list given by the authors of the Vishnu Purana and which 
in Wilson’s opinion applies to the political and geographical divi- 
sions existing about the era of Cliristianity. It is also mentioned 
that the Yavanas lived to the west and there can be little doubt that 
by this name the Baktrian Greeks are intended. To the east lived 
the Kiratas, who may undoubtedly be identified with the race of 
the same which governed the Nepal valley, and of whom we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

We shall now turn to the lists given in the Mahdbhirata, omit- 
ting those names which have already been 
identified as well as thuse regarding which 
no indications that can be relied upon exist. The Surasends® were 
the peorle of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arrian, andare placed in the 
Mahabharata in one place before the Kalingas and again between 
the Tiragrahas and Ijikas or It{kas and Kanyakagunas (Kanauj) and 
once more inthe north. The Bodhas or Balas are supposed to be a 
tribe of Central Iudia and the Malas’ to have been in Chhatisgarh. 
There appear to have been two Matsyas, one comprising Dinajpur and 
Kuch-Bihar called southern Matsya, and a tribe of the same name 
in the north with a capital at Bairat on the Banganga some forty- 
six miles north of Jaipur. The Bhojas® belonged to the Yadava 
race and had their settlements on the Vindhyan range. The 
Bahikas"! were a people of the Panjab and the Vatadhanas were 
a northern nation, though Nakula places them in the west. Videha 
is Tirhdt and the Bhargas are an eastern people subdued by Bhi- 
ma. ‘The people on the Yamuna’ would appear to bear the trans- 
lation, ‘ the people on or about mount Yamuna,’ an eastern mountain 
according to the Ramdyana. Nishadhas are mountaineers or foresters 


Mahabharata. 


1 Wilson, J. ¢., 135. ?Cunn. Arch. Rep. II., 192: As. Res. XV, 107. 
3 Sec p. 336. 4Sans. Dict., p. 401. 5 Wilson, l.c., 135. Wil- 
gon, dc. 156. 7 {vid., 167. ®Cunn. Arch. Rep., I] + 9 *Wil- 


son, /.c., p. 277. 
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in general and may here stand for the Paropanisades and the 
G&ndharas are the people about Peshawar. The Tanganas are the 
Tanganoi already noticed and are here called Mlechchhas, 


The Daradas are the oft-noticed people of Gilgit and Astor and 
the Pattis are probably the people of Piti or Spiti. The Khashiras 
are the Casiri of Pliny, a sab-division of the Khasas like the 
Kunus. Passing on to the names in the Vurdha-sanhita we find 
after Tangana comes Kulu and Sauritya on tho upper Tons, then 
the country of forests, a name applicable to the country about the 
Jumna to the present day.. Then we have Hwen Thsang’s Brah- 
mapura in the Bhagirathi valley. Next comes Dérvada or the 
Naru country neur Almora, near which is Amaravana or the 
sacred groves of the ancient Jagesar, and then the country of the 
Rajya-Kirdtas, of whom and the Khasas we reserve the notice. 
Wilford gives the name Sumaphala as that of the country at the 
source of the Ganges, considering it to be one with Cho-mapén, the 
Tibetan name for lake Manasarovara, but this identification is not 
clear. In one place Sumaphala is preceded by Madhura and Rasaka 
and is followed by Salila-mani, Lavana, Sankha, Manktika, Abja, 
Mandékini and Uttara Pandya or northern Pandya, which is tradi- 
tionally situate in the northern hills. The Mandakini river flows from 
Kedfrnath, connected with which there are so many PAndava tradi- 
tions. Brahmapura is also mentioned in the Markandeya Purana 
elose to Vanaréshtra on the one side and Ekapada,! Khasa and. 
Suvarna-bhumi on the other. Khasa is here clearly Kumaon and 
Suvarna-bhami the Suvarna-gotra of Hwen Thsang identified here- 
after with the Naéri-khorsum district of Tibet lying to the north of 
Kumaon and Garhwél. Qut of all these names, the only ones that 
we are justified by tradition and fact in connecting with these hills 
are the Khasas, Kiratas, Réjyakirftas, Sakas, Nagas and Hunas,* 
and these we reserve for a more minute and searching investigation. 


Iu the preceding review of the literature bearing on the early 
history of the Himalaya we have endea- 


Summary. “os 
? toured to show that whilst living between 
The Ekas are a hill-tribe akin to the Kiratas and are now only found in 
Nepal. *The Ldnis of the inscriptious are clearly a poweriul tribe of 
the plains defeated by Damolara Gupta at the battle of Maushari. lor the 
speculations regarding the connection between the Idniyas and the Magyars 
see Hyde Clarke on the Llimélayau urigia aud connection of the Magyar and 
Ugrian in J. Anth. Inst » VIL, 44. 
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the Indus and the Sarasvati, the Aryans had but little knowledge 
of the Kumaon Himalaya. As they approached the Ganges their 
information becomes more complete, and though we have no topo- 
graphical details until we reach the period of the later Purfinas, yet 
we may gather from the older writings that the sources of the 
great rivers were at avery early pcriod held sacred. We also 
learn that the hills and forests of northern India were occupied by 
tribes regarded more as degraded members of the Aryan stock 
than as aliens in race. That they had attained to a certain degree 
of civilisation in some respects euperior to that reached by the 
Aryans of the Vedas; they lived in forts and walled towns and 
were versed in the uses of drugs and knew how to smelt ores. In 
the later lists we infer from the recognized position of some the 
probable locality to be assigned to others, and that in the northern 
Himalaya were found the Daradas, Kashmiras, Kambojas, Gand- 
b&ras, Chinas, Sakas, Yavanas, Hunas, Nagas, Khasas and Ki- 
ratas. The first four have been already identified as north-western 
tribes and the Chinas as representing the people of Gilgit, Astor 
and Yassan. We next come tothe Sakas, to whom local tradition 
points as one of the earliest ruling races in the Kumaon hills. dn 
one of the many curious legends! handed down to us by the early 
writers it is said that the Yavanas, Sakas and similar tribes were 
created from the tail of the wonder-working cow Kaémadhenu, and 
that the Kiratas and similar tribes were formed from her sweat, 
excrement and urine, a subtle distinction implying grades in de- 
gradation, and further that the Sakas and Yavanas belonged to the 
superior class. It may also teach us that this difference was in- 
tended to distinguish between the degraded Aryan and the autoc- 
thonous tribes, or rather those of the early immigrations. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Nagas, Kirdtas and 
Khasas entered India by the same route as 
the Aryas, and that the Kirdtas were the 
first to arrive, then the Nagas and then the Khasas. The earliest 
notices regarding the Kiratas bring them as fur westward as the 
Jumna in the first century. Local tradition iu Nepal gives them 
an eastern extension to Bhutan and at a very early date they held 
the Nepal valley. Twenty-nine names* of kings of this race are 

'In the Rémdyana. *Wright’s Nepal, pp 89, 1C6, 3°93. 
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given in the local history of Nepal. We have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Khasa race in Kali Kumaon 
which are so similar in character that there can be little doubt of 
a close connection between them. Indeed, the community in man- 
ners and religion between the different divisions of the snake-wor- 
shipping tribes would alone show a common origin and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend one with the other. In the 
lists of peoples given in the Vishnu Purana,' we have already seen 
that the Kirdtas or Kiratis are said to have occupied the country to 
the east of Bharata as the Yavanas dwelt the west. In the Maha- 
bharata we find them to oceur with the Jangalas (or ‘dwellers in 
thickets’), Kuruvarnakas (or ‘dwellers in the Kuru jungles’) and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have ‘ Kiritas, Tamasas’ and 
‘Kirdtas Sudeshtas and people near the mount called Yamuna’. All 
these indications? agree with the position already arrived at onthe up- 
per Jumna and Ganges. The Tamasas are the people of the Tons of 
‘dark river’, so called from the effect of the forests on its banks and 
itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The Kirdtas are also 
joined with the Sakas and Savaras as Dasyus,’ and in the Ramayana 
they are described as “‘ with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold-coloured 
and pleasant to behold.’ It was asa Kirata that Rudra appeared 
to Arjuna in the valley of the Ganges. The local annals of Nepal 
ascribe to the Kirdtas a dynasty that ruled in the valley for ten 
thousand years in the Dwapara Yug, where also there was a cele- 
brated settlement of the Nagas, and after expelling an Ahir family 
they continued in the valley and were rulers of Nepaél when Asoka 
visited it in the third century before Christ. We are further told 
that they previously lived to the east, but that they removed to 
Suprabha (Thaukot) to the west of the valley before establishing 
themselves in Nepal.4 The Kirdtas are now a short, flat-faced people, 
powerfully built and are Buddhists in religion. From Dr. Camp- 
bell we learn that on the frontier between Sikkim and Nepal they 

are regarded as generically one with the Limbis. According to him, 

the sub-divisions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbus are two in 

number :— lirdnt-des, extending from the Ddd-kosi to the Arun 

river east and the Limbu-des from the Arun to the Konki. 


1 Wilson, VIL, 130. 2 7bid, 171, 176, 187. 3 Muir, IT., 365, 491. 


‘Wright's Nepal, p. 89, 106, 110, 312: see also J. A. S. Ben., 1849, p. 733, 766: 
1868, 446. 
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the tribal name ‘ Limbu’ in its extended sense, we have the Hung 
and Rai divisions, the first of which carries us back to the Htnas 
and the Hingu of the Markandeya-Purina. This identification is 
strengthened by the marked Mongolian features of the people who 
owing to their isolated positicn have had little intercourse with 
Aryans or Aryanised tribes and preserve the original type intact. 
We cannot be wrong in assigning these Kirdntis' to the Kiratas 
of whom we have recorded so much, but they have no connection 
in appearance, language or religion with any important section of 
the people now inhabitants of the tract between the Tons and the 
Sarda. 


We have, however, in the name ‘ Rajya-Kir&ta’ possibly a liv- 
ing link between the Kiratas of somewhat Tibetan physique and the 
Khasas of equally pronounced Aryan form 
and habits, if we can connect them with the 
Rajis of Askotin Kamaon. The Vurdha-sanhita places the Rajya- 
Kir4tas between Amaravana and China or between Jagesar and Tibet, 
and the title will either mean the princely Kirétas or the Kirdtas 
of ‘ Rajya.’ It has been observed that Kumaon and Karttikeyapura 
are called ‘ Rajya’ in the Pandukeswar inscriptions, meaning liter- 
ally the kingdom ; but this, however, is merely a coincidence and, 
as we shall see, no weight can be attached to it, as it belongs to a 
formula common to many inscriptions in the hills and plains, The 
important fact is their position in the list and the knowledge that 


Réjya-Kiratas. 


Kiratas once lived to the west and east of the present settlement of 
the Rajis in Askot on the Kali. The Rajis have often been noticed 
by ethnographers whose speculations have been based on a few lines 
in a report of Mr. Traill.* It is there said that the Rajis “ represent 
themselves as descendants of one of the aboriginal princes of Kumaon 


who with his family fled to the jungles to escape the destruction 


1Tt has been attempted to connect them with the Katyurs, but the argument 
is not worth stating here. According to Hodgson, the alpine basin of the Sapt 
Kausika or country of the seven Kosis wae the origina! seat of the Kirintis, who 
are identifled by him with “ the classical Cirrhate, a once dominant aud powerful 
race, though they have long since succumbed to the political supremacy of other 
racce—firat the Makwanis and then the Gorkhalis.” The Kirfntis are now num- 
bered amongst the Limba tribes of the central region of the Eastern Hin alaya. 
Campbell considers the word ‘Limbd’ a corruption of ‘ Ekthdinba,’ the correct 
denomination of the people and generally used by foreigners to designate the 
whole population of the country between the Dud-kosi and the Mechi, except 
such as belong to the we!l- marked tribes of the Mérmis, Lepchas and Bhotiyas, 
who are Buddhists, snd the Parbatiyas, who are Brahmanical in religion. 
1 Firat Commissioner of Kumaon, in his Statistical account of Kumaon ; Report. 
on Kumaon, pp. 19,57: As. Res., XVI., 150. 
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threatened by an usurper. Under the pretension of royal origin, the 
Rawats or Rajis abstain from offering to any individual, whatever his 
rank, the usual eastern salutation.’”’ He also states that there is “a 
total dissimilitude of language’’ between the Rajis and Kumaonis and 
that the Doms may have been descended from these Rajis, “ the 
former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair inclining to wool.” This is the only account 
that has ever been given on any authority regarding the Rajis, yet 
Professor Ritter found in it confirmation of the opinion that a 
negro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Himélaya and Kuen-lun.! There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Doms have curly hair inclining to wool. Out of 
hundreds that have come under notice not a single one can be said 
to have any negroid characteristic, though many are of an ex- 
tremely dark complexion like the other similar servile castes 
in the plains. Dr. Pritchard? conjectured that the Rajis would be 
found to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along 
the Himalayan border, all possessing “‘ the physical character of the 
Bhotiyas in general and very unlike the Doms.” Dr. Latham,’ 
too, expresses his conviction that the Rajis are the equivalents to 
“the Chepang of Nepal.” 

The only information that can here be added regarding the 
R&jis has been furnished by intelligent natives of Kumaon who 
have fallen in with the tribe during their visits to the Askot forests 
and the following short extract from Captain H. Strachey’s journal 
at Garjjia ghat :—“ The Rajbaéri Karinda (agent) caught two of 
the Banmanus, the wild men of Chipula, for my inspection. I saw 
nothing very remarkable about them except an expression of 
alarm and stupidity in their faces and they are perhaps darker and 
otherwise more like lowland Hindustanis than the average Kumaon 
Paharis.” They manufacture wooden bowls for sale and “ live 
under temporary huts, frequently moving from place to place 
amidst the jungles of Chipula; their principal subsistence being 
certain edible sorts of wild plants and what game they can catch, 
and they occasionally get presents of cooked food fram the villagers. 
They havea dialect of their own, but some of them can communicate 
with their civilised neighbours in Pah&ri Hindi.’’ The scanty 


1 Pritcbard’s Researches, &c., Srd ed., 1V., 206, 231. *Ethnolozy of 
the British Colonies, p. 132, ® Ethnology of India, pp. 11, 16. 
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vocabulary of the R&ji language that has been collected supports 
the connection! with the tribes of Nepél suggested by Dr. Latham. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Rajis are confined to the few 
families representing them in Kumaon, for there exists information 
which may be considered trustworthy that R4jis are numerous 
along the foot of the hills below the province of Doti, the most 
westerly «istrict of Nepal, and this brings them to the locality 
assigned by Mr. Hodgsonto the Chepang, viz., the forests of Nepal 
west of the great valley, and therefore between the Kirdntis and 
the Khasiyas. From their language it would appear that they are 
of ordinary aboriginal stock like the Kiréntis, a still further reason 
for identifying them with the Rajya-Kiratas of the Puranas. 


Tbe R&jis themselves say that they are of Hindu origia. That 
ecbeauaeain when the world began there were two Raj- 
put brothers, of whom the elder was a 
hunter and lived iu the jungles, whilst the younger cultivated the 
ground and had a fixed abode. The younger brother received the 
government of the world and said to his elder brother, “ there can- 
not be two Rajasin one country,” and accordingly the elder brother 
retired to the forests and his descendauts are now called Rajis, who 
neither cultivate the ground nor live in permanent dwellings. 
The Réjis are said to have their own peculiar gods, but they also 
worship those of the Hindts and, like the people of Kumaon, and 
indeed of the entire Himalaya, attribute great power to the local 
deities, sprites, goblins and deified men. They bury their dead* and 
their only funeral ceremony is said to be this, that for ten daya 
after death they every night place out in the open air vessels of rice 
and water forthe dead. The Bodo and Dhiméls to the east also bury 
their dead, but the Limbs first burn their dead and then bury the ashes. 
The former are allied to the Kasiyas of Asam, and amongst the latter 
are included the Kirdntis of Nepal. Honesty* and chastity they hold 
in great honor. They hide their women from all strangers, declaring 
that they are of royal race and must not beseen. They seem to be 
almost omnivorous and are said to approve especially of the flesh 
of the great langér monkey. They support themselves chiefly by 


t Traill mentioned (1828) only twenty families and Captain H. Strachey 
states that he was informed that there were only five or six families (1646). 
‘In this peculiarity was recognised one of the marke distinguishing the Dasyus ~ 
of the Vedas. * For many of these facts regarding the Réjie I am indebted 
to a note by Sir J. Strachey. ~ : 
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hunting and fishing and they get what grain they require from the 
Khasiyas, giving in return wooden implemeuts of husbandry and 
vessels which they manufacture with some skill. There seems no 
reason for supposing with Mr. Traill that there is a connection 
between the Raijis and the Doms. The former are certainly very 
tar from holding such an opinion and profess the greatest contempt 
for the Doms: so that if one of that class enters the dwelling of a 
Raji, the place must be purified with water brought from twenty- 
two different places. There are twenty or thirty families of Rajis 
in the eastern parts of Kumaon, chiefly in pargana Askot, anda 
few families live near Jageswar in Chaugarkha, the ancient Amara- 
vana. The latter seem to be gradually becoming extinct, and they 
say themselves that they have never prospered since, forsaking the 
customs of their race, they began to cultivate the soil. The Rawats 
mentioned by Mr. Traill are said to be Rajis who have settled them- 
selves in villages and to whom are attributed the various petty 
dynasties of eastern Kumaon who preceded the Chands. We 
shall see hereafter that these Rawats are mentioned in inscriptions 
as well as in tradition, and that their country is called Rajya. A 
class! called Lal inhabiting the same tract has similar traditions, and 
both still occupy several villages in Kali Kumaon, As_ they 

seem to be distinct from the Khasiya population, it is not impro- 

bable that the tradition may be true which declares that they were 
formerly Rajis and that both represent the ancient Rajya-Kirdtas 
of the Puranas, one class preserving many of its old customs, whilst 
the others has almost merged in the Khasiya population. We shall 
now continue our notice of the other tribes in Kumaon before 
proceeding to the Khasiyas, who will take up considerable time and 
space. 


We have already stated that when we pass to tbe north of tha 
great snowy peaks, we get among a different 
people, the Bhotiyas. Bod, the native name 
for Tibet, corrupted by the people of India into Bhot, has given rise 
to the name Bhotiya for the border tribes between the two countries. 
Bhot has not altogether lost its proper meaning, for it is still applied 
generally to the tract north of the great peaks, without reference to 
physical or political boundaries, though in Kumaon it is now more 


Bhotiyas. 


1 Query, people of Lola; see p. 303. 
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commonly used to signify the country witiin the snowy range south 
of the Tibetan frontier. It is rather an ethnographical than a geo- 
graphical expression, intending the country inhabited by Bhotiyas, 
rather than one of which any precise boundaries can be named. It 
will be convenient here to use the word Bhot and Bhotiya in this 
restricted sense. The adjacent province of Tibet is here called 
Handles, and its inhabitants Huniyas. This name was supposed by 
Moorcroft! to be Un-des or wool-country, and by Wilson to be Hiun- 
des or snow-country, but the real name is Llundes or country of the 
Hanas. This name is clearly connected with the Hioung-nu of 
the Chinese records and the Hunas of che inscriptions. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that the name Hana in the Puranas 
or the in-oriptions is intended to apply to the trans- Kumaon Huniyas, 
but only that they belonged to the same Tibetan race, for the Hunas 
of those records appear to have been a powerful tribe in the plains, 
and the allusions to them are too numerous and too important for 
us to assign them to the predecessors of the comparatively unim- 
portant Haniyas of g-Nariin Tibet. That the Bhotiyas themselves 
are of Tibetan origin is sufficiently shown by the language that 
thev speak, by their Mongolian caste of countenance, and those 
unmistakeable peculiarities that belong to the Tibetan race, and 
which are as well marked in them as in the Hiniyas themselves, 
The Bhotivas are, however, little inclined to admit this origin in 
their intercourse with Hinds. In the traditional account of tbe 
colonisation of the Bhotiya valley in which Milam is situate, and 
which is given hereafter, they declare themselves the offspring of 
a Rajput immigration from beyond the snows that succeeded 
a Sokpa colony, but they are usually called Sokpas themselves, 
Tibetan annals undoubtedly mention the existence of a trans- 
Himalayan Kehatriya kingdom, but it was the rulers that were of 
Hind origin, not the people. On the boundary line between the 
Khasiyas and the Bhotiyas we find a mixed population, but no 
particular account of them need be given here, nor of the Hinda 
immigrants from the plains who have for so long a time mono- 
polised all important offices in the country and who, at the pre- 
sent day, constitute what we may call the upper grades of hill 
society, 
} Travels, I., p. 4. 
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Much has been written regarding the Doms, the servile race 

of the bills and correctly enough supposed 

one to be remnants of the original inhabi- 
tants. As we have noted they are of exceedingly dark complexion, 
asarule, but not more so than the tribe of the same name in the 
plains and many Chamars, They have for ages been the slaves of 
the Khasivas and been thought less of than the cattle and with 
them changed hands from master to master. It was death for 
a Dom to infringe the distinctions of caste laid down by the Hindu 
laws, such as knowingly making use of a hukka or any other utensil 
belonging to a Rajput or Brahman. Even the wild Raji, as we 
have seen, considered the presence of a Dom a source of defile- 
ment. The Doms are divided into a number of classes, chiefly 
according to occupation, like the Chamérs of the plains, and which 
will be noticed hereafter. In the extreme west we find them on the 
tight bank of the Indus,! living in villages apart from the people and 
filling the same servile avocations. Yn Yasan, Nagar and Chilas 
they are very numerous and are “ of very dark complexion, coarse 
features and inferior physique.” They are found again in the same 
position amongst the Aryans of Kashmir and amongst the Dogras of 
Jammu? Here again they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
which unmistakeably marks them out from the light-complexioned 
Aryans. ‘They are smuller in limb, stout, square built, and less 
bearded and altogether ex hibit a much lower type of face which 
centuries of serfdom and oppression have not tended to modify. 
The Dhivars or ore-smelters of Jammu, corresponding to the Aguris 
cf these hills and the Batals of the Kashmir valley, who are curriers 
and musicians and correspond to the Harkiyas of Kumaun, should 
be assigned to the same class. The Bems® of Lad4k occapy a similar 
position and are blacksmiths and musicians. In Kuntor and 
Kulu we have them again following the same trades classed with 
a tribe of similar occupation called Kohlis by the people of the 


lower hills, Cham4rs about Rampur on the Satlaj and by themselves 


and the Kunaoris, Chamanes. The same remark is made about 


them here also that they are usually darker than the Kunets around 
them.4 The smiths are called Domang in Kundaori and the carpenters 


MRep. G. T, &., 1876, p. 27. 2 Drew’s Northern Barrier, p. 28 170. 
Bildulph’s Tribe. of the Hin da Koosh, p. 39 4 Jbid, p. 2i4: Cunning- 
haim’s Ladak, p. 291, ‘J. D Cunningham's notes on Kunawér, p, 11. 
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are termed Oras and both are equally with the Kohlis consi lered of 
impure caste. In Nep&l these helot craftsmen are represented by 
the Newars. Sufficient has been said to show that these Doms in 
the hills are not a local race peculiar to Kumaon, but the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe conquered and enslaved by the immigrants 
Khasas. In the plains we have them in the Gorakhpur district 
and with Khasas in Kattak and indeed over all the eastern districts 
of these Provinces, Oudh and Tirhut, but with these localities we 
have no concern here.! 

In the country lying along the foot of the Kumaon hills from 
the Kosi eastwards we have a tribe known 
as Tharus which may be traced farther east 
to the Bagmati river. They are dwellers in swamps and great 
rice cultivators and are proof against malaria. They even dread 
visiting the plains, where they say that they suffer severely from 
To the east they are neighbours of the Mechis, a tribe of 


Thai us. 


fever. 
similar character living in the thickest part of the Turdi forest lying 


below eastern Nepal, Sikkim and Bhatéa. 

The Bhaksas, a tribe somewhat similar to the Thérus, are found 
in the Tarai and Bhabar from the Pilibhit 
district on the east to Chindpur on the 
Ganges on the west, and a few scattered colonies also occur in the 
Debra Din. “They claim,” according to Elliot, “to be Pan- 
war Rajpats and assert that their chief, Udivajit, was driven from 
house and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother Jagat- 
deo, the Raja of Dhéranagar and came to dwell with a few depend- 
ants at Banbasa on the Sarda. Udiyajit had not been there long before 
his aid was solicited by the Raja of Kamaon, whose territories 


Bhuksas.* 


1See, however. Wilson, I., 69, 181; Reames’ Elliot, IL, 84: Notice of Gorakh- 
pur district, Gaz. VI. 2 Stewart describes the Bhuksas of Bijnor thue:— 
“The membera of the tribe are of short stature an | very sparse in habit. in both 
reapects somewhat exceeding the urlinary Hindu peasant of the ‘isirict. from 
whom, howcver, they do no: diffe much in gen ral build or in compicxion The 
eyes are smal: :; the opening of the eyelids being narrow, linear and horizental 
(the inner angle not. inc ining downwards so far as observed); the face ia very 
broad across the cheekbones and the vosc is depreseci, thna increasing the 
apparent flatness of the face; the jaw is >rognathous and the lowcr lip thick 
and the moustac .e and beard are very scanty? Some of there pccwiarities are 
more marked in some individuals thar in others, but one Bhuksa will a!wave 
recognize another, though a Kumaoni says he only ree gnizes them when they 
speak. The features of the women are ai vilar to those of the mon. J. A.S8. Ben, 
XXXIV., if., 150. Beames’ Elliot, I, 20. Stewart snows that the tradition 
communicated to Elliot is certainly unknown to one griat section of the 


tribe. 
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required defence against some of the neighbouring powers. Success 
attended the efforts of the Panwar, and the gratitude of the K&ja 
indueed him to offer his defenders an asylum in his territories. 
Upon this they are represented to have left Banbasa and to have 
taken up their residence in their present abodes.” We cannot 
accept this tradition, no more than that of the Khagi Chauhins, 
who assert a descent from the true Chauhins. The Bhuksas are 
nothing more than an outlying Hinduised branch of the great non- 
Aryan family. In physique and habits they are allied to the Tha- 
rus and have nothing in common with the immigrant plains’ tribes 
in Kumaon. There is no doubt that their settlement in the Tardi 
is of ancient date, for in the Adn-i-Akbari the name Bhuksar was 
given to the tract occupied by them up to a recent date. They are 
now in every respect in their habits and customs Hindus of the 
ordinary low caste type and employ Gaur Brahman purobits in 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and the wife 
follows the religion or path of her husband and the children that of 
their father. One of the Tarai parganahs is called Nanakmatha 


after the great Sikh guru, and there is a Sikh shrine there as well 


as in Dehra and Srinagar. The Bhuksas bear an execllent moral 


character; they are inoffensive and peaceable as well as intensely 


indolent and ignorant. They have no arts or manufactures and 


live on the chase and a scanty cultivation. ‘They are particularly 


fond of wild pig, and this may be one of the reasons why they 


change the site of their villages every couple of years, In sume 


places they collect the wild forest produce, but in no systematic 
way. They also engage in gold-wasling, extracting gold-dust to 


the value of a few Lundred rupees a year from the auriferous sands 


of the Sona Nadi. They are slowly but surely dying out and 


now vumber onlya few thousands. We shall now proceed with our 


examination of the remaining tribes in the records which we have 
quoted. 


In the lists of the Mahabharata? we find the Sakas in one place 


Sakon. botween the Vakratapas and Videhas or 


people of Tirhut; again between the people 
of Mount Jamuna and the Nishadas or foresters of the Paropanis- 


ades, who lived west of the Indus; again between the Salwasenis, a 


' Wilson, VIL, 165, 171, 179, 186, 
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people of the north-west Panjab and the Kokarakas and once more 
in the Vayu Purana at Tushéras between the Patti or people of 
Piti and the Antacharas or borderers. We may gather from these 
statements that there were several colonies of this tribe in existence 
in the Pauranik times. They are the Sace of classical writers 
and the Indo-Skythians of Ptolemy. The language which they 
spoke was known as Sakari and in one enumeration follows the 
language of Berar and precedes that of Vas lika! Again it is called a 
vithdsha or dialect of Prakrit with the synonvin Chandalika and ranks 
with the Sabari, Abhirika, Dravira and Utkali or the language of 
the people of Orissa. The Vahlika elsewhere is said to be a Jan- 
guage fit for celestial personages in the drama, the Sakari for Sa- 
karas, Sakas and the like, the Sabari and Abhirika for wood-cutters 
and leaf-gatherers, and the Paisachi for charcoal-burners and by 
others for barbarous hill tribes. The grammarian Lakshmidhara 
enumerates the following as Pisdécha countries where the two 
dialects of Paiséchi are spoken :—Pandya, Kekaya, Vahlika, 
Sabya, Nepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, G&ndbhéra, Haiva 
and Kanojana. Of these Pandya may refer either to the hill 
kingdom of the Pandavas or that in the Panjab and the remaining 
names to the Himalaya and adjacent countries. A later writer 
gives as a generic epithet for the provincial dialects the term? 
‘“‘according to the manner of those who speak like Nagas.’’ This 
designation appears to have been derived from the writers on 
rhetoric who assign Sanskrit to the gods, Prakrit to men, and 
for the wild barbarous tribes scarcely deserving the name of 
men, such as the Chandalas, Abhiras, &c., the tongue of Négas or 
serpents, : 
Though the use of the term ‘ Naga’ in the extract quoted in the 
i preceding paragraph may be stricily conven- 
Nagas. , 
tional, there can be no doubt that a race 
called Navas existed to whom the hooded-snake was sacred. The 
Nagas were found in the plains and the hills, and in addition to the 
account of the Naga city already quoted we may mention their 
assembling with their king Takshak under the auspices of Indra 
to oppose the building of Indraprastha. The N&as appear to bave 
been a race of trans-Himalayan origin who adop‘ed the snake as 
1 Muir, IL, 48, 50. * Lassen in ibid., 53. 
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their national emblem and hence gave their tame to the cobra, 
Mr. Wheeler! writes of them :— 


“The seats of these Nagas were not confined to India, for they have left 
traces of their belief in almost every religous system, as well as in almost every 
country in the ancieat world. They appear to have entered India at some 
remote period, and to have pushed their way towards the east and south; but 
whether they precedel the Aryans or whether they followed the Aryans isa 
point whic) has not yet been decided. In process of time these Nagas became 
identified with serpents, and the result has been a strange confusion in the 
ancient myths between serpents and human beings; between the deity enblem 
of the Nagas and the Nagaa themselves. 


The great historic fact in connection with the Nagas, which stands promi- 
nently forward in Hin1a myths, is the fierce persecutiou which they suffered at 
the hands of the Brahmans: the destruction of serpents at the burning of the 
foreat of Klandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms one of the 
opening scenes in the Mahabharata, and the supernatural exploits of the youthful 
Krishna against the serpents sent to iestroy him, are all expressions of Brahmani- 
cal hatred towards the Nagas. Ultimatcly this antagonism merged into that 
deadly conflict between the Brahman ani the Buddhist which after a lengthened 
period of religious warfare terminated in the triumph of the Brahman. From 
these data it would appear that the Nagas were originally a race distinct from 
the Aryans and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism; that those who became 
Buddhists were either crushed or driven out of India during the age of Brahmani- 
cal revivil; and that the ricmainder have become converts to Brahmanism and 
appear to be regar.led as an inferior order of Kxhatriyas. But there is a vitality 
in certain religious ideas which seems to render them immortil; and whist the 
Nagas asa people have almost disappeared from the Indian continent, the worship 
of serpents, or « reverentin! fear of serpents as divine beings, is still to be found 
deeply rooted in the mind of the Flindu. The general question perh ps properly 
belongs to the history of the Hindn religion;? but it should be distinctly borne 
in mind whi'e considering every legend which seems to point to tle Nagas.” 


The earliest tradition regarding Nepal gives the name Nag 
Hrad or ‘ tank of the serpent’ to the valley in which Kathménda 
The Nigas in Nepdi 18 situate and makes it the residence of 
and Kumavu. Karkotak, Raja of the Nagas, whose memo- 
ry is still kept alive by an annual meeting for bathing and worship 
at the Tau-dah tank. ‘LTakshak also is sail to have taken up his 
abode in the valley fora time, and here it was that he became recon- 
ciled to Vishnu through the good offices of the Bodhisatwa Aryé- 
valokiteswara. This legend apparently implies a compromise 
1 History of India, I., 147, 411: ITL., 630. *See Ferguason’s ‘Tree 

and Serpent Worship: London, 1873. General Cunningham makes the ophiolatrous 
Takkas cf the Panjab a branch of the Naza race. Sce alao J. B. B. R. A.S., No. 


23, p. 169, 1X.256 Ind, Ant. IV, 5. 3 Wright's Nepal, pp. 77, 85,95. There 
are similur legends about Kashmir. 
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between the followers of Buddha, the Brahmans and the snake-wor- 
shippers which curiously enough exists to the present day In 
Garhwaél we have traces of the Nagas in the names of pattis 
Nagpur and Urgam and the universal tradition of their residence 
in the valley of the Alaknanda. At the present day Seshn&g is 
honored at Pandukeswar, Bhek»l Nag at Ratgaon, Sangal Nag at 
Talor, Banpa N&g at Margaon, Lohandeu Nag at Jelam in the Niti 
valley and Pushkara Nag at Nagnaith in Nagpur. In the Din, 
also, the Nagsiddh or Ndvdchal hill is sacred to Baman Nig and in 
Kumaocn we have the great Nag at Bastirin Mahar; Kel&r Kali- 
udg in Pungaraun; Bini Nég in Baraun; Karkotak Nag at Pan- 
degaon in Chhakhata ; Vasuki Nag in Danpur ; N&odeo Padamgir 
in Salam and numerous temples to Nagraja. The rock bearing the 
Asoka inseription at Kalsi in the Dan is popularly reported to 
mark the boundary laid down of old between the Naga Skythiana 
of the hills and Hindustan. The Sakas are named in the list with 
the Ndgas and were, as we shall see, also of Skythian origin, bat be- 
longed to a very much later immigration of that race in historical 
times. It may, therefore, be safely assumed that a branch of the 
Naga race was once the ruling power in these hilis. Were these lists 
compiled at one time and did they represent the facts of one period, 
there would be much difficulty in attempting any solution of the 
inconsistencies which they apparently present ; but when the main 
portion of the work can be shown to be the result of various hands 
at different times, we may fairly assume that the lists themselves suf- 
fered at the hands of successive editors. 


The name ‘ Khasa’ like the name ‘ Naga’ is of far too wide 
significance to be that of a single tribe and 
Khasas, e Se 

its use at the present day to distinguish 
the cis-Himalavan people of Khas-des from the Bhotiyas is more 
generic than particular. In the Vishnu- Purina, Khasa is the 
daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasvapa and mother of the Yakshas 
and Rakshasas.? It is under the former name that the Khasas were 
known in the first century, for we find a translation of it applied to 
them as an epithet by Plinv. The name Khasa dues not occur as 
the name of a people in the Vishnu Puréna, but we have instead the 


1 It ia not to be understood that Buddhism existed in Nepal at the time of 
the scenes represented in the Mahébhérata If they took place in the fourteenth 
cen tury before Christ: Gazetteer, II., 60. ’Wilson, VIL, 76, 
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names of the Yakshas,! who are attendants on the Adityas with the 
Rakshasas and Nig&s, and are here relegated to the domain of 
fiction. The Yakshas were present with the Rakshasas and Nagds 
at tho milking of the earth. Vaisravana or Kuvera,? the god 
of mineral wealth, is said to be lord of the Yakshas and to dwell 
on Kailas, and the Yakshas are also known as Gramanis. In the 
Mahabharata the Khasas do not occur in the great list, but they are 
mentioned? in the Karna-parvan as living in the Panjab, between 
the Arattas and Vasatis. The Arattas and the people of the 
country of the five rivers are pronounced contemptible, and ‘ there 
a Bahikat born a Brahman becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisva or a Sudra and eventually a barber.’ This statement 
would imply the existence of a well-known settlement of Yakshas 
or Khasas at an early period in the Panjab. It was to Yaksha 
(Yakkha) artists that Asoka entrusted the building of his numerous 
Chaityas, and they were also employed by him as mercenaries in 
his arn.y.® In the time of NAgarjuna, Naga artists were em- 
ployed. Inthe Dipavansa,® the names of the Theros are given 
who converted ‘the multitade of Yakkhas in the Himavat.’ 


In the Vidyu-Purdna the Khasas are one of the tribes that 
Sagara would have destroyed were he not restrained by Vasishtha,? 
and in Manu they are, as we have seen,® reckoned only as degraded 
Aryans of tho warrior caste. In the Vardhu-sannita, the Khasas 
oceur after the Kunahas or people of Kundor, the Cone of Pliny. 
In the Mérkandeya-Purdna, the name Khasa is found between 
Ekapada and Suvarna-bhumi, the ka country and the golden 
land which we shall see hereafter is probably the g-Nari-Khorsum 
district of Tibet irmmediately to the north of Garhwal. There is 
a curious confirmation of this location in the story® of the gold- 
digging ants first mentioned by Herudotus, who tells us that :— 
‘“‘ Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe who border on 
the city of Kaspatyrus and the country of Paktyika ; these people 
dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians and from them the 
men are sent forth who go to procure gold.’ Then he describes 


1 /bin, 285. 2 Ibid, VIL, 129, 3 As Res, XV., ‘08. * An- 
tea, p. 277. 5Ind. Ant., 1V., 162. Sung Yu, the Buddhist Chinese traveller, 
mentiona a temple sacred to Bhagwan built by Yakshas in Udyana: Beal’s Fah 
Hian, p. 196. ® Widenberg’s tranalati.n, p. 159. ? Wilson, VIL, 
292. 8 Jbid, X., 43,44: antes, p. 279. ® Schiem on the gold-digging 
ants, Ind. Ant., 1V. 225. 
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how this gold was thrown up by ants from their burrows. Now 
in a passage of the Mahabh4rata, the Khasas are expressly men- 
tioned amongst the northern tribes who brought presents to 
Yudhishthira and amongst them were presents of paipilika gold 
so called because it was collected by ants (piptlikfs). This can 
only refer to the trade in gold dust with the miners of Thok 
Jalung in Tibet and indicates that at that early time the Khasiyas 
were the chief carriers or distributors, There is evidence to show 
the wide diffusion through an immense breadth of Asia of names 
having the apparently common root ‘khas’ or ‘kho.” We find 
it in the names Khophene, Khoas, Khoaspes, given to rivers of the 
Kabul valley by classical writers and in the Hindu-kush and 
Kashkara of the country to the north. Colonel Wilford! in his 
curions paper on ‘ Mount Caucasus’ attempts to trace the Khasas 
from Kashg4r through Kashmir and Kumaon to the Khasiya hills 
in Asém, and witbout accepting his conclusion we may assume that 
the facts recorded by him bear out the general result of a very 
wide extension of a Khasa race in pre-historic times. We may 
connect with them Kissia mentioned by Herodotus as an old name 
of Susa, and Strabo® also calls the people of Susa, Kissii, whilst 
Diodorus? and Quintus Curtius* mention the Kussai amongst the 
principal troops of Darius at Arbela. We may also connect with 
their name the Caucasus of Pliny and the Kasian mountains of 
Ptolemy as well as his Kasia regio. The Caucasus includes the 
mountainous country to the west of Kashmfr and south of the 
Oxus and the Kasian range runs thenco eastwards to Nepal. As 
noted® by St. Martin:—“le nom des Khaca a été de temps 
immémorial une des appellations les plus repandues dans tout le 
massif Himalaien.” In the Ceylon archives, the name Khasa 
occurs® amongst the tribes who submitted to Asoka in the third 
century before Christ, and from Taranitha we have the Tibetan 
version of Asoka’s conquests in the following story’ :—“ In the 
Champarna kingdom which belonged to the Kuru race there was 
aking called Nemita who was descended from the Solar race. 
He had six sons born of lawful wives and besides them he had a 
son by the daughter of a merchant to whom he gave in appanage 


1 As. Res. VI., 455. 2 Book V., ch. 3. 3 Bk. XVIL, ch. 14. 
*IV., 46. 5 Etude, &c.,l.¢ p., 417 6 Burnouf, Introd, & Hist du 
Buddhbisme, p. 36a. 7 La Comme’s Vaasilief, p 46. 
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the town of P&taliputra, as a reward for his victory over the 
people of Nepil who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya and over 


’ Here Nepal is mentioned as the Indo-Himé- 


other mountaineers.’ 
layan country best known to the writer who at the same time 
distinctly connects the name with the Khasas. In the ‘ Chronieles 
of Kashmir’ we find? Khasa tribes occupying the deserted city 
of Narapur at a time ‘when the country was full of Daradas, 
Bhotiyas and Mlechchhas* in the reign of Mihirakula, the great 
anti-Buddhist ruler, who reigned about 500 A.D. In the reign 
of Kshemagupta the Raja of the Khasas compelled the king of 
Kashwir to give up to hin thirty-six villages. A Khasa was the 
favoured lover of the notorious Kashmiri queen Didda in the 
eleventh century and was probably of her own clan, for she was 
aunt of her successor, the son of Udaya, Raja of Séhi or Lohara, 
a small State near Abhis4ra. These Séhi Rajas claimed descent 
from Salivihana, who is synonymous with the Saka Raja who 
founded the Saka era. St. Martin states :—‘‘ On les (Khasas) 
trouve cités en plus de quarante endroits de la Chronique Kach- 
mirienne, parmi les principales tribus montagnardes qui confinent 
au Kashmir.” The natives of Kashmir are called Kashirus by 
their neighbours ia the surrounding hill-states and the name 
Kashmir has undoubtedly connection with the tribe of Kashirus 
and not with the mythic Brahmin-made Kasyapa. Wilford records" 
that “ when Parasurdma undertook to destroy the Kshatriyas, the 
Khasas who then lived in the plains fled to the mountains in con- 
fusion. Many went to Jalpesa and then ascended the passes.” 
From tho above it is clear that ata very early period the Khsaas 
were the principal inhabitants of the regions to the west of 
Kashmir, of Kashmir itself and of the hill country as far as Nepah 
aud of a considerable part of the plains. They formed an im- 
portant section of the Indian population found in those tracts 
by successive invaders, and thongh now possessing a national 
existence in Kumaon alone can still be traced from the sources of the 
Kabul river to the Tista. The Khasas of the plains were driven 
to the hills, the Vindhyas on the south and the Himalaya on the 


: As. Res.. XV., 29, 76,79: T.B. B R.A. S., No. 34, p. 39. In the intro- 
duction regarding the creation of Kashmir, Jalo:ibhava is repreacnted a6 
“devastating the neighbouring countries Darvé ibhisara, Jahundara, Gandhéra 
end the territories occupied by the Sakas, Khasas, ‘Tanganas and Madhavas.” 

As. Res., XIV., 396: Langlvis, Harivansa, [., 483: IL., 384: Londan, 1854. 
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north, and it is precisely in these places that we find them at the 
present day. We now find Khasas in the Kashkara country at 
the head of the Kunar valley and in the tracts adjacent to Kash- 
mir, The Kunets of Kulu are still divided into two classes called 
Khasiyas and Raos, and we have the Khasivas again in Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Nepal. Away from the Himalaya, we probably have 
them along the Vindhyan range and in the Bikaner desert as nomadic 
tribes under the name Khosa, most of whom are now Muham- 
madans. Tod! makes these Khosas a branch of the Sehrfes. 
They occur again as Musalmans in the desert around Thar and 
Parkar in Sind and in Biluchistén under the same name Khosas, 
and are particularly numerous between Bakhar and Shikdérpur. 
The local tradition is that they entered Sind with the Kalhoras and 
after the fall of that dynasty they settled about the desert between 
Mérwér and the valley of the Indus. That these’ Khosas belong 
to the same race as the Khasivas of Knmaon is not a mere sugges- 
tion, but is corroborated by the fact that the dialect of Hindi now 
current in Kumaon has its closest affinity with the dialect spoken 
in Ma&rwar and the adjoining parts of western Rajputdna® and not 
with that spoken in the Gangetic plains and Rohilkhand. We have 
also sporadic colonies of Khasas and Doms in Orissa and Chutiya 
Nagpur. 
We need not give evidence of the kind that we have collected 
; more importance than it deserves, but there 
Pe dine ater seems no reason for doubting that the 


Khasas were a very powerful race like the Nagis who came at a 


very early period from that offictna ventinm Central Asia and have 
left their name in Kashgar, Kashkara, the Hindu-kush, Kashmir 
and recognizable colonies at the present day in the hills from 
Kashmir to Nepal and in various parts of the plains and that the 
Khasiyas of Kumaon are of the same race. The account that the 


Khasiyas of Kumuon give of themselves tallies in all respects 


with the indications from other sources, They always profess to 


be Rajptts who have fallen from their once honorable position by 
the necessity of living in a country and in a climate where the 


strict observance of the ceremonial usages of their religion is 


1 Tod’s Rajasthan, Reprint, I1., 190, 280, 293. * Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc., 
Reprin:, IL, ere JR. GS. Iv, 100. " Lbid, XIV. 207: Pustan’s Pers nal 
Observations on Sind, p. 41. Hughes’ Gazeticer of Sindh, p. 627. Kel- 
logg’s Hindi Grammar, p. 66. 
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inpossible, and undoubtedly this statement is supported by all the 
facts, so far as we are acquainted with them, which have any 
bearing on the question. Jt has been sometimes but hastily as- 
sumed, apparently from analogous circumstances in Nepal, that the 
Kumaon Khasiyas are a people of mixed Tibetan and Indian race. 
The Khasiyas! of Nepal'may have been less exposed to Aryan influences 
throughout their successive wanderings or may have been modified 
by admixture with Tibetan tribes. For as we proceed eastwards 
from the Kali we find, as has already been noticed, conditions of 
climate which however unlike those of Tibet must still be less 


antagonistic than those of the western Himalaya to the diffusion 


of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect the 


Khasiyas of Kumaon, who in physiognomy and form are as purely 
an Aryan race as any in the plains of northern India. The 
language of the Khasiyes, as will be shown hereafter, is a purely 
Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in its grammatical structure, 
and no signs of foreign admixture have hitherto been discovered 
in it. Supposed resemblances in feature between the Khasiyas and 
the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have helped to lead some to a con- 
clusion different from that now given, but this resemblance has no 
real foundation in fact. The people of the plains no doubt differ 
greatly in appearance from those of the hills, hut not more so than 
might be expected when we consider the great difference in the 
physical conditions of the countries that they respectively inhabit: 
nor more than the Aryan races of the plains owing to similar causes 
differ amongst themselves. The moist climate of lower Bengal, the 
comparatively dry climate of the North-Western Provinces and the 
still drier climate of the Panjab with its great extremes of heat and 
cold cause those physical changes in the inhabitants that are so 
remarkable and clearly recognisable by the most casual observer. 
If to the effects of climate we add the influence of the various 

races who have from time to time invaded India we shall have 

reason to believe that much of the variation observed in the plains 

is due to circumstances which have been wanting in the hills. 

However this may be, this much at least is certain that, at the 

present time, the Khasiyas of Kumaon and Garhwal are in all 

respects Hindus. They are so in language, religion and customs 


1 Mr. Bea‘nes’ derivation of the name from the Arabic ‘ Ahds’ is entircly 
untenable, J. R, A. S., 1V., 178. 
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and all their feelings and prejudices are so strongly imbued with 
the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that although their social habits 
and religious belief are often repugnant to the orthodox of that 
faith, it is impossible for any one who knews them to consider them 
other than Hindu. Year bv year with increasing communication 
with the plains, the hill Hindu is more and more assimilating his 
practice with that of his co-religionists in the plains, whilst to 
the north, the Tibetan Bhotivas are becoming more observant of 
Hindu customs. 

Kashkfra occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient 
Khasa race has given a name. It is pro- 
perly the name given to the States inthe upper 
Kunar valley known now as Chitral, Yassan and Masté} from their 
principal towns. The ruling princes of these States still belong to 
the Kator family, the Kushwaktiya branch in upper Chitral in- 
cluding Yassan and Masttj and the Shah Kator branch in Chitrél 
proper. The people there now speak a dialect in which there are 
many Persian vocables, but we have not sufficient evidence before 
as to show what the real nature of their language may be. If, as 
is probable, it be one with Dard spoken by the adjoining races in 
Gilgit and Astor itis an Aryan language. From the inscriptions 
noticed hereafter we find a dynasty known by tradition as Katydri 
in the Katyur valley of Kumaon, certainly from the eighth to the 
sixteenth century and forming the stock of numerous petty 
principalities in these hills, and possibly we may look to the Khasiya 
Katuras of the trans-Indus highlands for the origin of these 
Kumaon Khasiya Katyuris. Mr. Thomés! and Sir H. Elliot? have 
suggested a connection between the Kators of the mountainous: 
region beyond the Indus and the Kumaon Katytiris. There is 
certainly a striking similarity in sound between the two names, but, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, a coincidence of this kind is 
frequently merely accidental and more commonly delusive. There 
is a marked difference observed in the Paurdnik records between 
the Sakas and the Yavanas and the tribes classed as Nagas, Khasas 
and Kirdtas, still they are all reckoned as Vrishalas, beyond the 
pale of Aryan concern, though some are recognised as of Aryan 
race, We have also shown that a race once occupied Garhwal 


13. RK. A.S., 08., 177. ¥ Dowson’s Elliot, I1., 408. 
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who were connected in religion and perhaps in race with the Nagfs, 
and we may also notice the name Nacra Somtou, in d’ Anville’s 
reproduction of the native map of China, for the tract between the 
Karnali and the Ganges and Sanke Somtou for that lying to the 
west of the bend of the Satlaj. Tradition certainly assigns the 
Katytris to the solar division of the Kshatriya race, but we know 
the assimilating influences of Hinduism as they work before us, 
frequently manufacture the four castes out of the existing material 
found in such wild countries as Kumaon and assign to sun- 
worshipping tribes the attributes of the Kshatriyas of the solar 
race. Even at the present day the proselytising of the non-Brah- 
manical tribes is going on and the wealthier amongst the converts 
are received into and intermarry with the so-called Rajput tribes of 
the hills. There is therefore no insuperable obstacle to the recep- 
tion of the suggestion of Mr. Thomas and Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
proceeding from such distinguished scholars it certainly merits 
some investigation at our hands. 


The passage referred to in Elliot is as follows :—* The identity 
of the name and the period of the establish- 
ment of the Kators (sic) in Kumaon ap- 
pears to render it possible that we have in them the descendants of 
those Kators! who fought under the banners of the first Muhamma- 
dan conquerors.’ {anak or Kank was the last of the Katorman 
kings of Kabul according to the Musalmén historians, and the 


Kators of Kabul. 


same name heads the list of local kings in Garhw4l according to 
several authorities. Elliot cites the following passage from a copy 
of the Jdémiut-tawdrtkh :—* After Basdeo from among their rulers 
(i.e. of the Indians) one was Kanak, and he was the last of the 
Kayorman kings,” and Basdeo is also the eponymous founder of 
the Katyuri house of Joshimath in Garhwal. Kanak of Kabul 
hada Brahman minister named Kalar who slew his master and 
founded a new dynasty of which the names of many members 
survive. Aba Riban Al Birini makes the Kabul dynasty to be 
of Turkish extraction and states that before the death of the last of 
the line some sixty generations had sat on the throne of Kabul. 
We may assume, with Elliot, that the statement does not imply 
that the supreme power during this period remains in the same 
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family, but rather that the dynasty belonged to the same stock, 
whether Baktrian, Saka, Yueh-ti or Parthian. If we allow fifteen 
years for each of the sixty reigns preceding the murder of Kank 
wo arrive at the middle of the first century before Christ for the 
establishment of the dynasty, or about the time of the rise to power 
of the Yueh-ti branch of the great Skythian race. We have to 
show that besides the Skythian immigrants to whom the princely 
power belonged there was an indigenous Indian population in the 
Kabul highlands, and tbat this people can be reasonably connected 
with the people inhabiting the upper valley of the Kunar river at 
the present day, and that there are grounds for considering that 
both the subject Indians and the ruling Skythians moved eastwards, 
and that the former may be one with the Khasiyas and the latter 
ove with the Katyuris of Kumaon. With regard to the Khasiyas 
we have nothing to add to the arguments already adduced to show 
that they belong to the great Khasa race. 


The name ‘ Saka’ is given toa race of Skythian origin, for whom 
more accurate information is obtainable 
from Greek, Roman and Chinese writers 
and the researches of numismatists. Still in tbe Indian records 
there are so many allusions to them that we cannot pass them over 
in silence. So much had they influenced Hindu writers that in the 
Paurdnik cosmogony they are given a ‘dwtpa’ or island to them- 
selves,’ situate between Krauncha and Pushkara in the Vishnu 
Purana, and by other records placed in a somewhat different rela- 


Sakas. 


tion which it is unnecessary to discuss here. Bhavya became king 
of Saka-dwipa and its divisions were named after his sons Jalada, 
Kumara, Sukumara, Manivaka, Kusumoda, Manddki and Muha- 
druma. The mountains and rivers ‘that wash away all sin’ are 
mentioned and the castes of the different classes, the Mriga of the 
Brahman,? the Mégadha of the Kskatriya, the Manasa of the Vaisya 
and the Mandaga of the Suadra and ‘ by these Vishnu is devoutly 
worshipped asthe sun.’ Is it only a coincidence that the name 
‘ Kumara’ (Komaro) occurs on the cvins of the Indo-Skythian rulers 
of Kashmir, and in other early Indo-Skythian inscriptions and that 
the sun-god was the favourite deity of many of then? We have 


1 Wilson, VII. 199. *CSf. the great emigration of Maga Brahmans 
from the trans-Indus, region to India and the Macca Kalinga B.ahmans of Piolemy 
in the valley of the upper Ganges. 
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shown how the name ‘ Saka’ occur’ in the Paurdnik records,! the 
Mahdbhérata® and Manu,’ and add the following texts not before 
cited. The Brahma-Purdna and Hari-vansa make the descendants 
of Narishyanta, son of the Manu of the present period, Sakas.4 
In the Bhavishya chapter of the Viyu-Purdna the Sakas are men- 
tioned as among the royal races,° and in the Vishnu-Purdna it is 
recorded that ‘‘after these (Andhrabhritya kings) various races 
will reign; as seven Abhiras, ten Gandhabhillas, sixteen Sakas, 
eight Yavanas, fourteen Tushéras, thirteen Mundas, eleven Maunas, 
who will be sovereigns of the earth 1,399 years and then eleven 
Pauras will be kings for 300 years. When they are destroyed the 
Kailakila® Yavanas will be kings, the chief of whom will be Vin- 
dbyasakti ; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be Ramchandra ; 
his son will be Dharma, from whom will be Varénga and others 
(five) who will rule for 106 years. From them will proceed thirteen 
sons: then three Bahlikas and Pushpamitra and others to the num- 
ber of thirteen will rule over Mekala.” This remarkable passage 
shows us the Abhiras and Gardhabhillas as predecessors of the 
Sakas. The Abhiras, as we have seen,’ lived near the Indus asso- 
ciated with the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythian inhabitants of 
the same quarter. The Matsya-Purdna reads ‘ Hunas’ for ‘ Maunas’ 
and Wilford’ considers the Maunas or Mundas to be the same as 
the Mandei of Pliny and Marun‘ai of Ptolemy and to be also reck- 
oned with the Hanas. In a Jaina legend® referred to hereafter 
Gardhabhilla is made sovereign of Ujain and was deposed by a Séhi 
or Saka noble and the Kailakila Yavanas are identified with a 
Grecian dynasty that ruled in Vakataka, to the south of Haidarabad. 
These statements are sv comprehensive that there is no necessity for 
further extending them by collecting the numerous similar refer- 
ences in other works, and we shall now proceed to examine some of 
the notices regarding the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythians, 
recorded by Greek, Roman and Chinese writers. 


We have now to examine more closely the history of the region 
Greco-Baktrian kingdom to the west of the Indus and show the links 


of Kabul. ‘ : : F 3 
aval in the chain of evidence that connects it with 

} Antea, p. 247, 2 Antea,p. 337, 3 Antea, p. 279. 4Wil- 
fon, VIII. 14, 336. 5 Tbid., 1X,,184. 63, B. B. R.A. §., VIIL., 248. 
Antea, p. 337. SCf. Cunn. Arch. Geogh., p. 507, ‘J, B. B. 
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the history of Kumaon. The Greek and Roman geographers’ give 
us the materials from which we can judge of the condition of the 
Indus region in the time of Alexander, and the coins of Alexander's 
successors afford us means by which we may fill up many details? for 
which other records are wanting. On the death of Alexander in 
Babylon in B. C. 323, India comprised the three satrapies of the 
Paropamisade, the Panjab and Sind. The first lay to the west of the 
Indus and extended to the highlands in the neighbourhood of the 
Kabul valley.2 Its namo recalls to our memory the Nishadha 
mountains of the Pauranik geographers, and refers not only to the 
Hinda-kush, but also to the western prolongation in the Koh-i-Béba 
and Paghman ranges.4 The inhabitants of the valleys of the Kabul, 
Panjshir, Nijrao, Tagao, Alingar Kunar and Swat streams to the 
confluence of the Kabul river with the Indus were all known as 
Paropamisades or Paropanisades, Commenting on the statements 
of the geographers in this respect Lassen remarks that :~ 


‘We meet between the Paropamisades and the Indus a series 
of independent, warlike mountaineers, under their chieftains, sepa- 
rated into many smaller tribes, rich in flocks and herds; they are 
always called Indians, though no mention is made of either instita- 
tions characteristic of India or of Brahmans. This is doubtless 
correct, for they are the inhabitants of the Indian frontier, not 
exactly regulated by Indian customs, outcasts of the soldier caste, 
asthe Indians might term them.’ Ptolemy makes the Koas or 
Kunar stream the principal river of the Kabul valley and does not 
mention the Kabul or Kophen river at all. The Koas joins the 
Indus and the Swat river or Suastus, from which the adjoining 


‘See Farther points in the history of the Greek and Indo-Skythian 
Kings in Bactria, Cabul and India, by Professor Lassen; ed. Roér, Ca'cutta, 
1840. Cunningham Arch. Rep., IL, 61. Hefcrenccs in Dowson’s Kiliott, II, 
403. Gazetteer, N..W. P., IL, 185, 8. v. ‘Saharanpur district.’ 2 Coins: 
of Alcxander’s successors in the Kast, the Greeks and I[nlo-Scythians, by 
General Cunningham. Num. Chron.. Vols. 8-10. Die Nachfolger Alexanders 
der Grossen in Baktrien und Indien von. A. von Sallet: Berlin, 179. Wilson's 
Ariana Antiqua. Thomas’ Prinsep and Miscellancous Kesays, and Ind. Ant. 1X., 
256, note. 3The chief cities were (1) Ortospana or Kabura or Kabul, the 
people of which were called Kabolite by Ptolemy: (2) Alexandria ad Cancasum or 
Alexandria Opiane identified with Opian, 36 miles to the north of Kabul: (3) Car-. 
tana or Karsana also known as Tetragonis and identified with Begram, 27 miles 
to the north of Kabul: (4) Nagara or Dionysopolis. the Begram near Jalalabad ; 
(5) Peukelaotis or Penkelas (Pushkala), Hasitnagar on the lower Sw&t river: (6) 
Embolima or Ohind on the Indus at its junction with the Kabul river, the Utakh- 
handa of the Chinese Buddbist pilgrims: and (7) Aornos, the ruined hbill-fort of 
Rénigat above Nogram. 4 For a good map see row. R.G. 8. 1, 110; also 
Cunn. Anc. Geog., 17. 
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district was called Suastene, joins the Koas. Under the sources at the 
Koas lived the Lambage ( Lampate), the people of modern Lamghan. 
As we shall see, the KAfirs, to the present day, extend from Lamghan 
through Kafiristan to the Kashkara mountains. A recent traveller 
who saw the Musalmin Kashkéras and the pagan Kafirs together 
in Chitral could observe no such marked distinction between them 
as to justify usin believing that they belonged to different races. 
The Kafirs, however, speak a language based on Sanskrit, whilst 
their Musalman neighbours, of necessity, have admitted a number 
of Persian vocables. For the latter, Persian is the language of 
civilisation and commerce, and in the same manner as a similar 
influence in India has added to the Hindi vocabulary there, Persian 
has materially influenced the original speech of Kashkéra. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the Kunar was the most westerly river of India 
proper, but he does not make it the western boundary, for the Lam- 
bagee who occupied the country for a whole degree to the west of 
that river are still reckoned as Indians. The district of Gandhdra 
lay between the Swat river and the Indus and below the Lambage 
and Suastene lay Goruaia, which may be identified with the tract 

known as Gugiana on the lower course of the Kunar river and 
Bajaur, including Janddl and Talash at the junction of the Landéi 

and Swat rivers. From the above summary we may fairly assume 

that the country now known as Kash-kara and inhabited by a dis- 

tinct race was in the time of Alexander regarded as a part of In- 

dia and was then inhabited by Aryan races however heterodox they 

may have been. 


It is unnecessary for onr purpose to notice the Indian satrapies 
of the Panjab (Pentapotamia) and Sind. The other provinces of 
the eastern empire were Ariana and Baktriana. The former com- 
prised Aria and Drangiana under one satrap and Gedrosia and 

Brief sketch of Bak- Arachosia under a second satrap, Baktria 
trian history. Sogdiana and Margiana were included in 
Baktriana under one satrap. On the death of Alexander, his 
officers distributed the older territories and the new conquests 
amongst the most powerful of their number. Alexander’s half- 
brother Arrhidaeus and his expected son by Roxana were declared 
joint sovereigns. It is worthy of remark that amongst the kings 
of Baktria whose coins have been discovered some twenty-eight 
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names occur that are also found amongst the names of the compa- 
nions of Alexander and the Diadochi that have been handed down 
to us by the Greek historians, so that we may regard the Baktrian 
kings as descendants of the chiefs who accompanied Alexander in 
his eastern campaign. At the conference of the chiefs, Oxyartes, 
the father of Roxana, was appointed satrap of the Paropamisade. 
Eulemus was already military governor of the Panjab and the 
civil rule was left in the hands of the native chiefs. Pithon, the son 
of Agenor, became satrap of the delta of the Indus: Stasanor and 
Siburtius held Ariana and Baktriana was committed to Philip. 
An empire not yet consolidated and now broken up into so many 
petty satrapies soon fell into disorder. In B.C. 317 we find 
Eudemus, Oxyartes and Stasander, who had succeeded Stasanor in 
Aria, assisting Kumenes iu his war with the Syrian king Antigonus, 
whilst Siburtius aad Pithon espoused the opposite side. Antigo- 
nus was successful and from B. C. 316 to the defeat! of his son 
Demetrius by Seleukus Nikator in B. C. 312 his sway was acknow- 
ledged through Ariana and Baktriana. In India, Chandragupta 
of Patna had taken advantage of the departure of Eudemus to 
make himself master of the Panjab and perhaps also of the Kébul 
valley. After Seleakus had firmly established himself at Babylon, 
he took the first opportunity that presented itself to reconquer 
Ariana and Baktriana and was preparing to wrest the Indian 
province from Chandragupta when disturbances elsewhere led him 
to believe that it would be more prudent to secure the Indian 
prince as an ally. Accordingly Seleukus surrendered the province 
of India to the Palibothran prince and appointed Megasthenes to 
reside at Patna as his ambassador. These friendly relations conti- 
nued under the sons of both kings Amritajata (Amitrochates) and 


Antiochus Noter, who also sent Daimachus as his representative to 
Antiochus Soter succeeded his father in B. C. 


the court of Patna, 
Antiochus JI. surnamed Theos 


280 and died in B. C. 261. 
succeeded and died by poison in B. C. 246, when his son Seleukus 
Kallinikos became titular ruler of the east. Two years previously 
the Parthians had revolted and established a kingdom and an era 


of their own, and ‘at the same time Diodotus proclaimed his in- 


dependence in Baktria. Diodotus I. was succeeded by his son 


1 Whenee the era of the Seleukide. 
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Diodotus IJ., who reduced Agathokles, satrap of Arachosia, and 
Antimachus, satrap of the Paropamisacz, to subjection and they 
acknowledged fealty to him by placing his nume on their coins. 
These changes must all have taken place subsequent to the death of 
Asoka, whose ediets contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magas (of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Epirus), but 
make no allusion to the rebel leaders. The faction of Diodotus 
did not long enjoy their accession to power, for in a short time a 
Magnesian leader by name Euthydemus succeeded in expelling 
Diodotus from Baktria. We know nothing more of Baktria until 
we come to the eastern campaign of Antiochus III. (B. C. 212-205). 
After reconquering Media, Parthia and Hyrkania, Antiochus made 
peace with the Parthian Arsakes and pro- 
ceeded to the invasion of Baktria. Euthy- 
demus, however, was able to place himself in a position whieh obliged 
his antagonist to come to terms. He then urged that Antiochus 
had no reason for attempting to deprive him of his kingdom since 
he had never rebelled against Antiochus, but had only obtained pos- 
session. of Baktriana by destroying the descendants of those who had 
before revolted. His son Demetrius earried further messages, and 
the result was that Antiochus accepted the peaee that was offered 
and cemented the friendly relations with Baktria by betrothing his 
daughter to the son of Euthydemus, Antiochus then left Euthy- 
demus in possession of Baktria (B. €. 208) and proceeded in per- 
son southwards to India. There he concluded a treaty with Sopha- 
gasenus, the king of India, and in return for a number of elephants 
confirmed the Indian in the possession of the Paropamisade and 
the other Indian satrapies. Antiochus had hardly reached his head- 
quarters when Euthydemus, deeming it te be a favourable oppor- 
tunity, marched southwards and annexed the cis-Himalayan dis 
tricts to Baktria, This conquest was consolidated by his son De- 
metrius, who is styled “ king of the Indians” by Justin, and whose 
authority extended from the sources of the Oxus to the delta of the 
Indus and from the Caspian Sea to the Satlajand along the coast 
from the Indus as faras Gujrat. This statement is corroborated by 
the number and find-spots of the coins of his father and of himself. 
The variations in the portrait of Euthydemus on his coins show 
that he must have had a long reign, not Iess than thirty years, 


Euthydemus. 
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according to General Cunuingham.’ Up to the time of Euthyde- 
mus, the Greek princes used Greek legends only on their coins, but 
from the accession of his son Demetrius all the Greck princes of 
India and Ariana, over thirty in nuinber, used the Indian language 
and a character, happily termed Arian, on the reverse of their 
coins. This character is, according to Mr. Thomas, akin to the 
Phenician and is written from right to left, like all other alphabets 
of Semitic origin? If Mr. Thomas’ suggestion*® be correct that in 
certain letters on a coin of Eukratides he has discovered the Seleu- 
kidan year 173, or B. C. 138, and on one of Plato Sel. 147 or B.C. 
165, and on one of Heliokles Sel. 183 or B. C. 128, we shall 
have much to alter in the present arrangement of the Graeco-Bak- 
trian princes known from their coins alone, 


We know that Demetrius was old enough in B. C. 208-7 to have 
: been emploved as his father’s agent in the 
Dates on Baktrian coins. ooh Se A ‘ : 

negotiations with Antiochus, and allowing 
him forty years, we have the year B. C. 167 for his death and the 
accession of Eukratides, who according to Mr. Thomas’ discovery 
minted coins in B.C. 138. There is no doubt that Eukratides suc- 
ceeded Demetrius in Baktria, but may have left his rival in possession 
for a time of the Indian provinces, Justin tells us that:—“eodem 
ferme tempore sicuti in Parthis Mithridates ita in Buctris Eucratides 
Magni ulerque viri reynum ineunt,;”’ referring to the rise at the same 
time of Arsaces VI., better known as Mithridates I, king of Parthia 
and Kukratides. Mithridates reigned‘ from 173 to 136 B.C. and is re- 
presented as the avenger of the murder of Eukratides, Even grant- 
ing that the coin of Eukratides beariug the supposed date B. C. 
138 was the last issued in his reign, for which numismatic evi- 
dence based op a comparison of the portraiture and devices is 
wanting, the remaining events of Mithridates’ reign, including the 
expedition to India and his war with the Syrian king Demetrius, 
can hardly be brought into two years. According to Clinton,® 
Demetrius made his preparations in B.C. 140 and entered Parthia 
in July, 139, and was captured at the beginning of 138, or accord- 
ing to General Cunningham® in B.C. 139. In either case the 


} Num-Chron,, n.s., [X., 129. 2 {bid., I11., 229. 3J.RA.S., 1X, 

1; see also Dr. Hornle’s paper in Ind. Ant., VIII., 196. * Lassen, Bactrian 

coins, &c, p. 165, and ‘A view of the his:ory and coinage of the Parihians by 
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death of Eukratides took place at least two years previously, for we 
must allow that time to have elapsed in preparation for the Indian 
expedition, the stay in India and return of Mithridates to Par- 
thia, We inust place, therefore, the death of Eukratides in B.C. 
141-40, and consequently either the date on the coin is wrongly 
read or the mints went on coining after the death of Eukratides in 
his name, or the dates given as those of Demetrius’ war with Mith- 
ridates are incorrect or the initial year of the Seleukidan era is 
wrongly placed. These are points that cannot be discussed here. 
During his expedition to India Mithridates is said to have subdued 
the country between the Indus and the Hypanis and was stopped 
in his onward march by news of the preparations made by the 
Syrian king. He returned to Parthia, annexing the old Bak- 
trian satrapies west of Arachosia on his way, and probably left the 
Baktrian satrapies in the Indian region to those in whose hands 
he found them. Both Mithridates and Eukratides in the earlier 
years of their reigns were much harassed by the incursions of the 
Skythians and Sogdians, and it was only when he had rest from 
them that Eukratides was able to turn his attention to India. 
Whilst returning from an expedition in which he penetrated India 
as far as the Satlaj he was murdered by his son, ‘ who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the sovereignty.’ 


The name of the parricide is nowhere given, but General 
Cunningham considers that he must be one with Apollodotus, who 
is named in several passages of importance 
in connection with Menander in terms 
that would imply that they had much to do with the extension of 
Greek influence in India. Indeed the coins which from numismatic 
evidence alone are assigned to a date following close on or contem- 
porary with the coins of Eukratides indicate a marked departure 
from those that preceded them. The coins of the predecessors of 
Eukratides and even of Eukratides himself were minted by Bak- 
trian kings, though in many eases giving bi-lingual inscriptions; but 


Successors of Eukratides. 


we now come to a series of kings of whom there is evidence to 
show that their home was in India and that any extension of their 
power was made westwards from India up the Kabul valley and who 
were more Indian than Greek in their habits. General Cunning- 
ham would include in this category the names of Antimachus 
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Nikephoros, Philoxenus Aniketos, Nikias Soter, Lysias Aniketos, 
Antialkidas Nikephoros, Theophilus Dikaios, and Epander Nike- 
phoros, who are known to us solely from their medals. Undoubtedly 
the death of Eukratides was the signal for disorder and his lieute- 
nants everywhere bastened to carve out kingdoms for themselves, 
Those in Baktria were overcome by the Sakas, but for some time 
the cis-Himélayan satrapies remained in the hands of the Greeks, 
We must place the great expeditions of Apollodotus and Menander 
after the death of Eukratides (:.e, after B. C. 140)}, the former 
through Gujrat and Ajmere perhaps as far as Ujain and the latter 
through the Panjab to the Jumna and thence through Oudh to the 
city of Patna. The number of the coins of Kukratides and the 
variety in their find-spots shows that he must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Baktrian kings; and the coins of Apollodo- 
tus and Menander, his successors, on numismatic evidence are 
comparatively as common. Strabo states that Menander crossed 
the Hypanis and penetrated eastwards as far as the Isamus,? and 
the author of the ‘ Periplus of the Erythraan Sea’ notes that “ even 
in his time® ancient drachmas were current at Barygaza (Broach) 
bearing in Greek characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander who reigned after Alexander.” In the epitome of Trojus 
Pompeius, also, the exploits of the Indian kings Apollodotus and 
Menander are referred to, so that it is probably to their expeditions 
that much of the local knowledge of the Yavanas proper is due. 


The coins bearing Greek inscriptions belonging to this time illus- 
Decline of the Greck trate the state of the country. Most are of 
ee such a character as to indicate their common 
origin in time and type. The number of names show that there 
were several petty states and that after the death of Eukratides 
there was no single ruling family to whom all acknowledged alle- 
giance. There are few indications to show the relation of these 
prioces towards each other or the order of succession. We may 
perhaps, however, assign the Apollo series to Apollodutus, as we find 
the standing Apollo with a tripod on the reverse on his coins, which 
are closely imitated by Straton, Dionysius, Hippostratus and Zoilus, 


1 Appollodotus is supposed to be Bhagadatta, sovereign of Mérwér. Weber, 
Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 181. * Not identified: Lassen agrees that Jomanes 
(Jumna) may have to be read: Wilford suggests the E&mganga under the name 
Suvaéma. 3990 A.D. according to Reinaud. 
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who may either be successors or lieutenants of Apollodotus: all 
bore the title ‘Soter.. We now come to a class of coins con- 
sisting of degraded imitations of the pure Baktrian type with 
barbarous names of Indian and Parthian origin, of which those 
of Maues may be taken as the type. We have seen that the Par- 
thians had occupied the country to the west of Arachosia, and they 
now seem to have advanced eastwards to India, for several of the 
earlier of these barbarian names may legitimately be referred to 
them. The type of the legends and figures on the coins of Maues 
at first approaches that of the coins of Demetrius, then we have 
imitations of the Apollo series and again the purely barbarian style. 
On some there are imitations of the horse and bow and quiver of 
the Parthian coinage.! Connected with the medals of Maues are 
those of Azes, which closely imitate the former, and from their num- 
ber and the localities in which they are found show that he must 
have attained to considerable influence, We have coins of Azcs with 
the names of his generals Aspapati and Asvavarma : a Vonones with 
Spalahara and with Spalagdama, also a Pakores and Abdagases, all 
of which indicate a Parthian origin. 


It is difficult to decide when the use of the Greek lananage ceased 
in upper India, for we learn that the Indian embassy? to Augustus 
(B. C. 22-20) brought with them a document in Greek, written on 
parchment and purporting to be a communication from Porus or 


1General Cunningham suggests that Manes was a leadcr of a tribe of Dahw 
Skythians called Meds and represented by the Mers of the present day: Arch. 
Rep., IL, 59. The Meds are mentioned by Ibn Khardédba as robbers at the end of 
ninth century : Dowson’s Elliot, L, 15. here is much to be said in favour of an 
early Parthiun settlement in the Indus delta. Taranatha in a curious passage 
(La Comme’s Vassilicf. p51) tells us that in the time of the Magadha King Darma- 
chandra, the Turushka King was ruling in Kashmir and at Multan and Lahore the 
Persian (Parthian) King Hanimanta, who attacked Darmachandra and aubdued 
Magadha and demolished its temples. The pricata fled and Darmachandra died and 
was succeeded by his son Kanakachandra; who found himaclf a tributary of the 
Turushka. His cousin Buddhapaksha, who reigned in Benares, slew Hunimanta in 
battic and restored the law of Buddha, and under this king the Nalanda temple 
was destroyed and with it the records of the Mahiyana achool. Although there is 
no evidence to show that Nahapana of Gujrat was a Varthian as supposed by some 
(J.B B.R.AS., VIIL, 233; 1X, i, 139), Gotamiputra takes credit for his victories over 
Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas or Parthians (Parthavaa), and amongst them the suc- 
cessor of Nahapana. The author of the ‘ Periplus of the Kry{hraan Sea’ distinctly 
remarks of the Indus delta that the Indus had seven mouths, on the principal of 
which was Barbarikon, a trading seaport. ‘ Before this town lies a small islet and 
behind it in the interior is Minnayar, the metropolis of Skythia, which is governed 
however by Parthian princes who are perpctually at atrife among themselves, expel- 
ling each the other’ (Ind. Ant., VIIL.,139). Arrian({(50A.D.) places the Astakenoi 
and Assakenoi to the west of the Indus aa far up as the Kabul river, and these were 
formerly subject to Assyria and then after a period of Median rule submitted to 
the Persians (Jdid., 1V., 85). *5.K.A.S., XVII, 309. 
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Phor as he is called in the local records. We know that writing 
on parchment was not an Indian custom, though it is reported of 
the people of An-sik (Parthia) as early as B. C. 120 by a Chinese 
author,! and therefore we may reasonably identify Porus with one 
of these barbarian Parthian kings. Again, according to Apollonius 
of Tyana, Greek was spoken in the Panjab even by villagers® up to 
the middie of the first century after Christ. Our estimate of the state 
of the country west of the Indus is further confirmed by the statement 
of the Chinese author regarding Sarangia that the inhabitants wero 
very numerous and were continually electing petty sovereigns, and 
that therefore Parthia took the country under its protection. There 
is nothing to show that at this time (first century before Christ) there 
was one paramount power in upper India, but that on the other 
hand there were numerous petty principalities of Baktrian or Par- 
thian origin is abundantly proved from the coins. These gradually 
show less and less of Greek influence until we come to the Kad- 
phises series, but here we may conclude our researches into the 
history of the Yavanas pure and simple, for we can identify the 
author of the Kadphises group with the immigrant Skythians and 
Turks. We shall, however, add the references to the Yavanas in 
the local records to complete the subject. 


In the Vishnu Purdna the Yavanas are said to be sprung from 
Turvasu and, as we havo seen,” are placed to the west of Bharata. 
They occur between the Mlechchhas and Chinas in the list of the 
Mahabharata,’ and aro also one of the nations that Sagara was 
about to destroy when prevented by Vasishtha. In the chapter 

Yavanas in the Hinde Nn the future kings of India in the Vishnu 
Eeconds Purina, eight kings of the Yavanas are 
placed between the Sakas and Tusharas® and the Vaya gives them 
a reign of 82 years, and there was also a dynasty of Kilakila Yava- 
nas. Some records call them Yavanas in religion, manners and 
polity, and the Bhdgavata mentions the names of five of their 
princes Bhatananda, Vangiri, Sisunandi, Yasonandi and Praviraka, 
The Vdyu makes Pravira, a son of Vidhyasakti, who reigned in 


1 Ibid., X., N. S., 298. 2 Jbid., XVIL, 78. 3 Antea, page 357. 
* Antea, page 358. & Antea, p, 384 6 Identified by Mr. Bhau Dajt 
from the Ajanta inscriptions with a dynasty raling in Vikataka, @ province bee 
tween the Buy of Bengal and the Sri Saila hills sovth of Hsidarabad, and who 
ale in eastern India shortly after the Séhs. J, B, B.R, A. 8. VI.,53: VUL, 
8. 
7 
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Kanchanapuri. The founder cf the Sunga dynasty in Magadha is 
said to have engaged in conflict with the Yavanas on the Indus.’ 
In a passage of the Mahabharata translated by Wilson? it is stated 
that “all countries have their laws and their gods; the Yava- 
nas are wise and pre-eminently brave.” They are mentioned in 
the edicts of Asoka and in the Allahabad inscription of the Guptas.. 
Panini refers to ‘ the writing of the Yavanas’ in illustration of one 
of his grammatical rules, but we are not ina position to fix his date.’ 
But it is from their influence on the writings of the Hindus, anc 
especially on the works devoted to astronomy, that the extent of 
their relations with India may be gathered. The Indian astrono- 
mers write of the Yavanas as their teachers. Varaha-mihira, who 
lived in 504 A. D., gives not only the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, but he also directly employs 
several of the lutter side by side with the Indian names as well as 
translations from the Greek of technical terms. It is unnecessary 
to continue our search after the allusions to the Yavanas in the 
Hindu records, and we shall merely add the following references 
collected by General Cunningham! Inthe Milinda-prasna, or 
‘Questions of Milinda,’ there® isa long disputation between Nagar- 
juna and the Yavana Milinda, raja of Sdgal. The time and place 
lead us to identify this prince with the Greek Menander, raja of 
Sakala or Sangala? in the Panjab between the Chinab and the 
Ravi. Dr. Kern quotes a fragment of the Gdrgi-sanhita of the 
astronomer Garga written about B.C. 50, in which after mentioning 
Salisuka, one of the Maurya princes who died in LB. ©. 200, Garga 
says :-—=‘ Then the viciously valiant Yavanas, after reducing Sake- 
ta, Panchala, Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhwaja (Pali- 
bothra), * * * Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken), 
all provinces will be in disorder assuredly.’ Saketa-is Oudh, 
Panchala we havo already explained,® Muthra was the chief city of 
the Surasenas and Palibothra is Patna, the city of Chandragupta, 
Asoka and Sophagasenus, with whom the Baktrian kings had held 
friendly relations, Another passage, referring to the Greeks in 


India, is taken from Patanjali’s commentary on Panini by Dr. 


? Wilson Hind. Theatre, I., 347. 2 As. Res., X V., 109. 3 Weber, 
p.221, 4Jbid., 251, and Kern’s translation of the Brihkat-Sawhita ind. ®. 
A.S,1V.,V. | Num Chron, X., 224, ®6J AS, Ben, 1886, page 
616; Rhys David’s Buddhism, p. 96 : Hardy’e Manual of Buddhism, p. 682, 2ud ed. 
7Cunn. Anc. Geogh., p. 180. BP. 360, 


eer 
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Goldstiicker,! where he says :—“ The Yavana besieged Ayodhya ; 
the Yavana besieged the Madhyamikas.”’ Here Ayodhya is the 
sacred Ajudhiya in Oudh and the Majhyamikas are the people of 
the middle-country (Madhyadesa) including tue Gangetic districts 
south of Panchala and north of thedelta. Patanjali gives the word 
‘besieged’ in the imperfect tense as an illustration of the rule that 
this tense should be used “ when the fact related is out of sight, 
notorious, but could be seen by the person who uses the verb ;” so 
that, as observed by Dr. Goldstiieker, it may be considered Patar- 
jali was contemporary with the event. Now Patanjalilived towards 
the middle of the second century before Christ, a date which will 
correspond very well with that to be assigned to Menander on 
other grounds. In the lists of the kings of Magadha we have the 
name Pushpamitra, who lived between B. C. 178 and 142. In the 
Médlavikdgnimitra® of Bhavabhati, Pushpamitra, prince of Vidisa, a 
kingdom lying north of the Vindhyas (Bhilsa), before performing 
the great Asvamedha rite, is said to have let loose a horse that it 
night wander free ovér the earth for twelve months, The horse 
was attended by a guard under the command of his grandson Vasu- 
mitra and the party was attacked by some Yavana horsemen on 
the south side of the Sindha river, which is identified by General 
Cunningham with the Sindhu river in Narwar. Tardndth, the 
Tibetan Buddhist historian, also states that the first invasion of In- 
dia by foreigners took place during the reigu of Pushpamitra and 
five years before his death, so that the great expedition of Menander 
in which he overran Oudh and the Gangetic valley as far as 
Patna cannot have been earlier than B.C. 147. From all these 
indications we cannot assign to the Yavanas’ any direct connection 
with the Kumaun Himalaya, notwithstundiug the statements of 
respectable authorities to the contrary. 


We have now to return once more to Baktria and to the 


Baktria in the classical! accounts that have survived of the tribes in- 


authors, habiting the countries in its neighbourhood. 


1 Panini, p. 230. 2 Wilson’s Works 3See further Dr Rajendra- 
lala Mitra’s easny. ‘On the supposed identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of 
the Sanskrit writers’ in J. A. S. Ben,, XLLIL, i., 246, in which he considers the term 


*Yavann’ was the name of a country and of its people to the west of Kandabfér 
Which may have been Arabia, Persia, Media or Assyria, probably the last : subse. 
quently it became the name of all those places and again of ail trans-Indus casteless 
races, inclading the Baktrian Greeks of Kabul, but at no time referred exclusively 


to the Greeks of Ionia; and with it read Wcber’s article in Ind, Ané., 1V., 244, 
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Euthydemus in his negotiations with the Syrian king Anti- 
ochus III. (B. C. 208) urged amongst other matters that ‘ those 
wandering tribes who were spread in great numbers along the 
borders of the province were alike dangerous to them both, and 
that if ever they should gain admittance into it, the whole country 
must inevitably fall into barbarism.” Sixty years previously the 
Parthians had won their independence and were steadily preparing 
for the encroachments which Mithridates afterwards made on the 
southern provinces of Baktria, though they too had to contend with 
barbarous foes from the east. We fortunately have several allusions to 
the inroads of the Skythians in the classical authors. Pliny? writes :— 

“« Beyond this river (the Oxus) are the peoples of Scythia. The Persians 
have called them by the general name of Sacw, which properly belongs to only 
the nearest nation of them. The more ancient writers give them the name of 
Aramii. * * The multitude of these Scythian nations is quite innumerable: 
in their life and habits they much resemble the people of Parthix. The tribes 
amongst them that are better known are the Sacw, the Massagete, Dahw, &c. 
(19 names). Indeed upon no subject that 1 know of are there greater discre- 
pancics among writers from the circumstances, I suppose, of these nations being 
so extremely numerous and of such migratory habits.” 

In the epitome’ of Trogus Pompeius it is stated that the 
Sarance and the Asiani, Skythian tribes, took possession of Sog- 
diana and Baktria, and as this statement comes immediately before 
the allusion to the Indian exploits cf Apollodotus and Menander, we 
may consider it as occurring immediately before their time. He 
further informs us that the Tochari received their kings from the 
Asiani, so that the two names must refer to one tribe. Curtius* 
states that the Skythians and Dahe were the first to invade India. 
Strabo® writes that :— 


“The Macedonians gave the name of Caucasus to all the mountains which 
follow after Ariana, but among the barbarians, the heights and the northern 
parts of the Paropamisus were called Emoda and mount Imans: and other names 
of this kind were assigned to each portion of this range. On the left hand oppo- 
site to these parts are situate the Skythian and nomadic nations occupying the 
whole of the northern side, Most of the Skythians, beginning from the Caspian 
Sea, are called Dahe Skythz, and those situated morc to the east Massagete and 
Sakews: the rest have the common appellation Skythians, but each separate tribe 
has its peculiar name. All or the greatest part of them are nomads. The 
best known tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, the Asii, 
Pasiani (Asiani ?), Tochari and Sakarauli, who came from the country on the 


ot ae Ckron,, ae oo Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1V., 208. ® Book 
4 Ch. 19. um, Chron., ¥., 79, ‘ i ‘ i 
Man SE Unie: ,A., VUI., 14. Vita Alexandsi. 
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other side of the Jaxartes opposite the Sakw and Sogdiani, and which country 
wus also occupied by Sakw: some tribes of the Dahe are surnamed Aparni,? 
some Aanthii, others Pissuri.”’ 

Arrian? identifica the Skythians to the north of the Jaxartes with 
the Sakas. Amongst these names we may refer the Asii and 
Pasiani to the same tribe as the Asiani of Trogus, and as this tribe 
belonged to the Tochari, there remains only the Sarance of Trogus, 
Sagarauke of Ptolemy, and Sakarauli of Strabo—all synonymous 
with the Sakas or Sis. The Chinese annals clearly show that the 
Yueh-ti or Tochari and the Sas were the only two barbarian tribes 
in this neighbourhood at this time. 


During the reigns of Mithridates I. of Parthia and Demetrius 
of Baktria, the Skythians were continually making incursions 
from the east and were with difficulty repelled. Phrahates, the suc- 
cessor of Mithridates, called in their aid against the Syrians, but 
the Skythians arrived too late to take part in the war and the 
Parthian king refused to pay them or lead them against some 
other foe. They accordingly commenced to ravage Parthia itself 
and Phrahates fell in battle against them (in B.C. 126), in which 
his Greek mercenaries joined the enemy.* These Skythians can be 
none other than the Sakarauli branch of the Sus and the last of 
them to leave Ta-hia for the south, for we find that Artabanus IL, 
uncle and successor of Phrahates, died a few years afterwards in a 
fight with the Tochari, who must have been a branch of the 
Yueb-ti, the successors of the Sés in Baktria. The Sakas are fur- 
ther mentioned as giving the name Sakastene to the Paraitakene 
district in Drangia (or the valley of the Helmand), and their capital 
city was Sigal, now identified with Sekuha, one of the principal 
towns of Seistan.® From the above we learn that the Sakus were 
the principal tribe in the earlier immigrations of the Skythians and 
that to many Skuthe and Saka were synonymous terms; at the 
same time they were divided into a number of clans, each having 
its own name, sometimes allied and sometimes at war with each 


1 See Cunningham, Arch. Rep., II., 47, for his speculation as to the modern 
representatives atinese tribes. he connects the Aparni with the Abérs (p. 29- 
49); the Xanthii with the Jéts (p. 64), and the Pissuri with the Paralatw (p. 5V). 
*BK.IV,, 1, 4. 3 Lindsay’s Parthia, p. 13; Rawlineson’s Sixth aonaeeny. 
p. 109. 4 ‘Scythe’ depopulata Parthia, in patriam revertuntar. a 
Artabanus bello Thogariis illato, &c.’ Here the Skythians are ee ” 
from the Tochari, who are the Tusbéras or Tukhéras of the Purduas, 

A.S., IX., 19, 
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other, and that wave after wave of these clans poured across the 
Altai, pushing forward those that had preceded them. Our further 
illustrations are from Chinese sources. 


In the Chinese works T’’sten ZZan-shu, and S’hi-kior ‘ Historical 
. record,’ we possess most valuable information 
Chinvee annals. : a ees 
on the state of the countries adjoining 
Baktria from the third century before Christ. Mr. Kingsmill in- 
forms us that according to the unanimous tradition of the Chinese, 
the tribes of the founders uf the Chinese power under the name 
Chows were driven from their original seats in the land of Ban 
by barbarous tribes known as Diks, later on called Hinyuk or 
Hiindjuk. Allied with these were the Himwans, the Hien-yun of 
modern Chinese. Both of these tribes are by the earlier writers 
of the Han dynasty connected with the Jung of the Chow authors, 
a name which by the time of the Hans® had become changed to Nu 
in the title of the Hiung-na. From other sources we learn that a 
race called Yueh-ti occupied the provinces of Kansuh and the 
Tangut country to the east of the desert of Gobi in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, and that they were harassed by the Hiung-na 
and fled before them westwards. The Tsien Han-shu records that 
in B. C. 221, ‘the Tung-hui had become a formidable power and 
the Yueh-ti were in a flourishing condition, The Shen-yu of the 
Hiung-ni was named T’ow-man. The latter meeting with a 
reverse in his contest with T’sin moved northward.’ Here men- 
tion is made of only three nations the Tung-hu, Hiung-nu and 
Yueh-ti, In B.C. 206, Maoudun,? the Shen-yu of the Hiung-nd, 
engaged in hostilities with the Yueli-ti, whom he defeated. In 
B.C. 176, in consequence of reprisals on the part of the Chinese, the 
Hiung-nu invated and occupied the country of the Yueh-ti, while 
Laulan,* Waésun, Haki and twenty-six neighbouring states sabmit- 
ted to them. The king of the Yueh-ti was taken prisoner and his 
barbarous conquerors made a drinking-cup from his skull. 
From the Shi-ki of Szema Tsien® we learn that in B. C. 138 
Djang-kien, Marquis of Po-wang, was sent as an envoy from Chiua 


1 Wylie, J. Anth, Inst., Vols. 2, 3, 5, 9. 1 The founders of the modern 
empire of China, 3 Me-te of deGuignes, 4 Elsewhere it is said that 
Lau-lan and Gu-sze have walled cities adjacent to the great salt marsh which lay 
to the cast of Khotan and west of Kansuh. 5J. RL A.S., X. CN. 8.), 294, by 


Kingsmill, whose translation differs in some essential respects from that given by 


M. de Guignes in ‘ Histoire de l’Academie Royale dea inscriptions et Belles lettres,’ 
XXV,, li., 17, 1759. 
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to the Yueh-ti, to induce them to make cause against the common 
enemy, the Hiung-nu. Being compelled to pass through the 
Hiung-né settlements along the northern face of the Kuen-lun, 
Kien was recognized and taken prisoner and detained there for 
ten years. When he succeeded in making his escape he travelled 
westwards for ten days and arrived at Da-wan, then occupied by 
the Yueh-ti, but not progressing in his negotiations, was sent on 
by the high road to Gang-gu. This latter country adjoined the 
territory occupied by the greater Yuch-ti, whose king Sze had been 
killed by the Hiung-nu and they had set up his heirs in his stead. 
The Yueh-ti hud overcome Ta-hia and taken up their residence in 
that country, which was rich and fertile, and it is recorded that 
“they would rather be exterminated than submit to the Hiung-nu.” 
From the Yueh-ti, Kien went on to Ta-hia and remained a year at 
Bingnan-shan. He was desirous of returning by Tibet, but was 
again captured by the Hiung-nd and detained until the death of 
their Shen-yu in B.C. 126, when he escaped to China and in B.C. 
122 gave this interesting account of his travels.! From this record 
we know that in B.C. 128 the greater Yush-ti had already occu- 
pied Ta-hia or Baktria. From other sources we learn that the 
Yueh-ti had found another named tribe named Su already settled 
in those countries and drove them to occupy the country to the 
north-east of Ferghana and the Jaxartes. 


In these Sis we recognise the Sahas of the Puranas and the 
Sakarauli, Sagaranke,? Sarunce and Sace of classical author:. 
From the Marquis Pu-wang we learn that they had been driven 
oat of Kashgar as early as B. C. 138 and ont of Tahia before 
B. C. 128. The Sus pushed onwards and occupied Kipin, a coun- 
try which is often named in the Chinese annals and is also inct- 
dentally noticed by the traveller Fah-Hian. From a comparisen of 
all the accounts, Kipin lay along the upper part of the sources of the 


Wylie, J. Anth. Inat., IX., 59. ?Cunniagham derives this name 
from the Sayar, or iron-headed mace, which was their national weapon. Arch. 
Rep., IL., 83, 48, We read that Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, who certainly 
lived in the first half of the second century before Christ, carried his arms into 
the country of the Suras (Seres) and Phrar: (Phauni, Phrani). Some refer the 
Phruni to the Gr'nei Skythians of Ptolemy, who held Yarkand, and identify 
the “uras with the p:ople of Su-le, an old name of Kashgir According to 
Ptolemy the Sace lived to the south of the Grinwi Skythians, and this allocation 
of the tribes agrees well with the Chinese accounts These Seres and Vhrori 
are mentioned elsewhere with the Tochari and V. de St. Martin connecte the 
Phruri with the Phaunag of the Indian records: see Num. Chron., 1X., 143. 
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K&bul river and is the Hu-phi-va of Hwen Thsang (Yuen- 
chwang . It appears to bave varied so much in its extent as to 
represent an ethnographical rather than a geographical term. The 
Yuek-ti were in turn pressed by the Ausuns or Ousuns, probably 
the people of Wu-sun! to the north-east of Da-wan described here- 
after, and who following in the wake of Sus, occupied Tahia. 

That the Yueh-ti were of the same race (not the same tribe) 
as the Siis may be considered probable from the fact that we have 
no record of there being other than three well-known nations of 
Skythians in this neighbourhood at this time: thet the Yueb-ti 
tribes occur with the Sakarauli, a presumably distinct Saka name 
in the enumeration of Strabo, and that they are included with the 
Sds under the name Sacex by most classical authors. Tahia, on its 
conquest by the Yueh-ti, was distributed into five governments or 
provinces, riz. Hieou-mi, Chouang-mo, Kouci-chonang, Hy-tun 
and Tou-mi. So soon as the Yueh-ti had settled down in Baktria, one 
branch crossed into Kipin or Ariana and drove the Sus from the 
Kabul valley into the valley of the Helmand. The portion of 
Kipin annexed by the Yueh-ti was called Kao-fu® (Kabul) and its 
people are described as like the Indians in their habits and charac- 
ter. They were more merchants than soldiers, and before the con- 
quest of the Yueh-ti, one part belonged to Parthia, one to the kings 
of India and one to the kings of Kipin. The conquest of Kipin 
was effected by Khiu-tsi-hi, the chief of the Kouei-chouang or Gu- 
shan tribe, a name of which we have traces in the city of Gu-sze 
near the great salt marsh to the west of Tangut. Khiu-tsi-hi 
reduced the leaders of the other four tribes? to submission, declared 
himself king and imposed the name of his own tribe on the entire 
nation.4 The conquest of Kipin took place about B. C. 88, for we 


' Kang-keu was the Chincee name for Shighnan or Sogdiana, which appears 
to have been by Sakas (here Yuch-ti) as late as B.C. 40, and who were then 
at feud with the Wu-sun: Jour. Auth, Inst, V., 48. ? Ma-twan-lin notes :-— 
“The kingdom of Kao-fu was known inthe time of the Hans. It is situated to 
the south east of the great Yue-che. It is likewise a considerable state. Their 
manners resemble those of the inhabitants of InJia and they are gentle and 
humane. They carry on much commerce with India. India, Kophene (Kabul) 
and the country of the Are arethree kingdoms which are conquered by force and 
lost by weakness :’’ Ind Ant., 1X., 15. 4 DeGuignes has the names Hieou- 
mi, Choam-mi, Kuei-choam, Hic-tun and Kao-fu, which last was establixhed on 
thecorquest of Kipin, Klaproth givcathe names in the text. 4 Klaproth’s 
Tableaux historiques de VAsie, p. 133: Paris, 1826: Lassen’s Baktrian Coina, 
p. 16%, Other names for the Gu-shan tribe are Kuei-choam Kwai-chang Gau- 
-chang. The carlier coins of Kozoulo-Kadphiees bear the name of the Greek 
king Hermaus on the obverse which would lead us to suppose that he supplanted 
a Greek ruler in Kabul at least. 
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read that it occurred a century after the deputation of Djang-kien 
to the Yueh-ti, who were then in Kashgar. Khiu-tsi-hi died at the 
age of eighty and was succeeded by his son Yen-kao-chang, who 
may be identified with the Hima-kadphises of the coins. Before 
exumining these coins we shall give the geographical notices of 
the Chinese annals, which in every respect confirm the results 
arrived at independently from our examination of western records. 


Szema Tsien, the Chinese author to whom we are indebted for 
Geography according the account of the embassy of Kien, fur- 
Sorbhe Climese tecorda. nishes us in his Shi-ki with further geogra- 
phical indications which shed much light on the political relations 
ofthis period. According to him Da-wan! lay to the south-west 
of the Hiung-ni territory and due west from China some 10,000 Ut, 
It had seventy subordinate towns and a population of about 
100,000. ‘The soldiers use the bow and spear and shoot from 
horse-back. To the north lies Gang-gu ; west, the country of the 
Yueh-ti ; south-west, that of the Tochari*; north-east, Wu-sun ; 
east, Han-mow and Yu-tien.2 Woa-sun lies north-east of Da-wan 
about 2,000 7. Its people are herdsmen and of similar manners 
to the Hiung-né. Its bowmen are 10,000 in number and they 
are daring and quarrelsome. Formerly they were subject tu the 
Hiung-nu, but now they are in a prosperous condition. They 
marry their near relations and refuse to pay homage at court. 
Gang-gut lies to the north-west of Da-wan. It is not so large as 
Da-wan, but is as large as the country of the Yueh-ti and the man- 
ners and customs of the people are similar. It can muster 50,000 
to 90,000 bowmen. On the south it has relations with the Yueb-ti 
and on the east with the Hiung-nu. Im-tsai® (or Im-tsai ar-gan) 
lies to the north-west of Gang-gu some 2,000 (i; it is as large and 
its customs are alike. It can muster 100,000 bowmen ; it overlooks 
the great shoreless marsh reaching to the northern sea. Da-yue-ti® 
(or the country of the great Yueh-ti) lies west of Da-wan 2,000 or 
3,000 4. The Yueh-ti dwell north of the Gwai-chui.’ To their 
south is Dahia® ; west, An-sih ; north, Gang-gu. Thoy are herds- 
men and nomads with customs similar to those of the Hiung-nu. 
They can muster 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. In former times 


'Yarkand 2On the upper affiluenta of the Oxus. * Khoten. 
‘Part of Ferghana 5 On the Syr-darya. *The Dahew north of the 
Oxua? 7 Oxus. * Dalkh. 
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they were rash and under-rated the power of the Hiung-né and 
rejected all accommodation. The Hiung-nu attacked and routed 
them ; Shen-yu the Lao-shang killed their king and made a drinking 
cup out of his skull. Formerly the Yueh-ti dwelt between Dun- 
‘-hwane! and Ki-lin, when they were invaded by the Hiung-nd, they 
were compelled to emigrate toa distance. They passed Da-wan, 
invaded Da-hia on the west and overcame it. Following the course 
of the Dd-gwai-shui they fixed their royal residence on its north 
bank. A smaller portion of the tribe which was unable to acecm- 
pany them sought the protection of the Giangs? of Nau-shan: this 
branch is known as the smaller Yueh-ti.” 


“ An-sik? lies west of the Yueh-ti about 1,000 J’, The country 
is open, the land tilled. It produces both rice and wheat. Distilled 
liquors are used. Its cities are like those of Da-wan; those depend- 
ent on it, large and small, are about one hundred in number. The 
extent of the country is about 1,000 li square. Itis avery power- 
ful state. It overlooks the Gwai. There are marts where the 
people and mercrants meet to buy and sel]. Carriages and ships are 
used for the transport of merchandise to neighbouring coantries 
perhaps 1,000 /¢ off. Silver is used in coins and the coins bear 
the likeness of their kings. When the king dies, the image is 
immediately changed for that of the new ruler. They write on 
skins of parchment and make books of it. To the west of An-sik 
js Tiaou-chi*: north, Im-tsai-ar-gan. Tiaou-chi lies about 1,000 
li to the west of An-sik. It overlooks the western sea and is an 
agricultural country producing rice. There are great birds there 
producing eggs like water-jars.° The inhabitants are very numer- 
ous. They are continually electing petty sovereigns. In conse- 
quence An-sik has taken it under its protection, but treats it as a 
foreign country. The country is good but disorderly *  * * 
Da-hia lies upwards of 2,000 li south-west of Da-wan, to the 
south of the Gwai-shu.® Generally speaking the country is open. 
-At bas cities and dwellings similar to Da-wan, It has no supreme 
sovereign ; each city and town elects its own petty ruler. Its sol- 
diers are weak and cowards in fight. The people are good as mer- 
chants, The Yueh-ti attacked it from the west and completely 


1 Now Sha chau in Kansub, * Tibetans. 3 Parthia. $Sa- 
Tangia. * ‘The l.uc’s egg. Yule’s Marco Polo., II., 346. * Oxus, 
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subdued it. ‘fhe population is numerous, probably over a million. 
Its capital is called Lam-shi-ching.1 There are marts for the 
purchase and sale of merchandise. To its east lies Shin-duh 
Djang-kien* said that when he was in Da-hia he saw keang* bam- 
boo staves and shwh (Sze-chuen) clothes. He asked whence they 
were obtained. The people of Da-hia said their traders went to 
the Indian markets. India is distant from Da-hia to the south- 
east about (several) 1,000 di. Generally speaking the country is 
settled and resembles Va-hia. Its climate is damp and hot. Its 
people use elephants in war.’ Thus ends this valuable succinct 
record. 

Relurning to the coins we find amongst those imitating 
apparently Arsacidan models an unique 
one® bearing on the reverse the legend— 
Tuegarvovvrog Heaov Laxa Kopgavov —‘of the Saka king Heraus,’ 
The last word ‘Koegarov’ is by some translated ‘ruler’ and 
is connected by them with the Homeric Greek Kodgavog, but 
besides the great improbability of a Homerie title being revived 
for the first time by a barbarian king, we have evidence to show 
that the word is to be connected with the tribal name of the king.® 
On the coins of Kadaphes and Kadphises,? we have the forms. 
‘choransu,’ ‘korsu,’ and ‘korsea’ in Greek, instead of ‘korranow’ and 
‘kushan, ‘khushan’ and ‘gushan” in Arian ; 
and on those of Kanerki, Ooerki and Basdeo 
it occurs as‘ korano’ on coins and as ‘ gushan’ in inscriptions. 
In the Manikydla inseription® of Kanishka so often quoted in 
these discussions, Kanishka or Kanerki is styled “ The increaser 
of the dominion of the Gushans ” (Mahdraja Kaneshka Gushunavasa 
s:mvardhaka), and in the Panjtar inscription? we have a second 
reference to a Gushan prince (4faharayasa Gushanasa). It is also 
worthy of remark that the word ‘ korano’ occurs only” on those cvins 
where the Greek ‘basileus busileon’ or ‘king of kings’ of the 


The Saka Heraus, 


Kadphises and Kadaphies. 


2 Darapsa,* Zariaspa. *Shin-tnh in the Han annals: T’éen -chuh 
in Ma Naailan was 5 Also called Chang Kéen, the Tehang-kiao »f de Guignes. 
“The name of a hill in Sze-chuen producing bambus with fong J ints and solid 
hearts known as male banibus in India. 5 Thomas in J. R. ALS, IX., 20. 
some connect the ‘Su’ m ¢ Su-Hermaue’ and in ‘ Choran-se’ with the Sas or 
Sakas and the name Hermaus with Heraue. 7 Thomas’ Prinsep, 1,, 46. 
TRIAL, XX., 223. 9 Arch., Kep., V.,6!. : 19 The legend on the 
Coin of Hernus may appar to be an exception, but his coin does not bear a title 
€quivalent to ‘ king of kings, but merely that of satrap or farannos. 
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Greek legends is rendered by the Skythic equivalent ‘rao nano rao.’ 
We have traces of the latter still in the old Indo-Skythic province 
of Gujrit! in the title ‘Ra of Junagarh’; in Gilgit, where the old 
rulers bad the title * Ra’ and the old name ef which is ‘Sargin’ ; 
throughout Rajputéna and the Dakhin in the title ‘ Rao ;’ in most 
Rajput clans in the titles ‘ Rao’ and ‘ Rawat,’ whilat the head man 
of Spiti is still called ‘ Nono,’ and the honorific title ‘Nana’ is 
common amongst the Marathas. It is not clear whether we are to 
regard the word ‘korano’ as purely the name of a tribe or a ruling 
family and the equivalent of ‘ Gushan’ in the inscriptions or the 
name current in the tribe for a king or ruler and added on in the 
same way as ‘ Soter,’ ‘ Dikaios,’ § Theos’ and thelike. In any case 
it was a title characteristic of the Yueh-ti tribe and may possibly 
be still found in the name ‘ Rono’ applied to the most honoured clan 
in the Hindu-kush? Ifthe conjecture that Hima (Ooemo) Kad- 
phises is one with Yen-kiao-chang be accepted we may assign to his 
father and the founder of the dynasty, Khin-tsi-hi, the coins bear- 
ing‘ the legend kozola-kadaphes choransu zathou,’ and on the reverse 
the lezend—‘ kushanga yathuasa kijula-kaphsasa sacheha dharma- 
pidusa,’ ‘the coin of the Kushang king Kujula-kaphsa, the crown 
of the true dharma.’ Have we here® the Kuskang clan of the Ya- 
tha or Ye-tha, a name by which the Yuch-ti were known Jater on? 
On a coin of Qvemo Kadphises we have the Buktro. Pali legend— 
Maharajasa Kajadhirajasa sarva-loga-iswavasa Muhiswarasa Koth- 
pisasu—' Of the Mabaraja, supreme king, lord over all people, the 
great lord, Kathpisa.”” In Kujula-kaphsa or Kozola-kadaphes® we 
have the representative of the Kushang tribe; and if ‘korano’ be 
taken to have the same meaning as ‘kusharg’ we have further 
members of the same family in the Turushkas of Kashmir—‘ uo 
mano rao Kanerki korano,’ ‘Kao nano rao Uoerki korano,’ and 
‘Rao nano rao Bazodeo kovano. Heraus the Saka also bears the 
title ‘ korano’ and he was certuinly not of the Gushan- clac of the 


VInd. Ant., IIL, 193. 2 Jesalmer, Bund:, Kacbh, &c. 3 Bid- 
dulph’e ‘‘}ribes of the Windoo-koosh,’ p. 24. 4 ‘Thomas’? Prinsep, Ls 
2ua and J. A.S Ben. 5M hKlaproth io his ¢ Tableaux bistoriques” writes 
(p. 135) :—*Un auteur Chinois nous aj preod que Fe-c é.ait origimairement 
Je vom de la famille de leurs rois ct quest gevenu pius tard ceiul dt toute 
la natcn; on le prou-nee aussi Yi-va, Leur empire s'écruula dons la sept-eure 
siécle et les Ye-ta deviurent trivutuires aes Tuies’. *We have also & 


Kozouloekadphises who may be identitied with this Kozola-kadaphes, but both 
names are read distinctly. 
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Yueh-ti. We may therefore suggest that the tribal name gradually 
became the title of the ruler, whether the family belonged to the 
Gushan clan of the Tochari or not, and that it was conferred on 
the governors of provinces and on such of the conquered race as 
had submitted, but were allowed to retain their possessions, 


Hima Kadphises or Yen-kiao-chang enlarged and consolidated 
the conquests of his father and extended his 
influence as far as the valley of the Ganges 
to a distance of 3,000 it from the Indus and there reduced the 
country of Tim-li and its capital Chao-ki-tching, neither of which 
has as yet been identified. The coins which according to numisma- 
tic evidence follow those of Kadphises and which are known as the 
Kanerki-group! bring us to a series of kings who are known to us 
by their coins and inscriptions and are also meutioned in contem- 
porary records, Their names occur in a number of inscripitons in 
the Indian-Pali alphabet and dated in an unkuown era which were 
discovered at Mathura ( Muthra) :— 


Kanishka—Mahdrdja Kanishka, 8. 9, 28. 

Huvishka—Muhdraja Rjatirdja devaputra Huvishka, §. 33, 
39, 47, 48. 

Vasudeva—Mahirdja Rdjatirdja devaputra Vdeu, §. 44 ; and 
Mahirdja Réjatirdja Shihi Vdsudeca, 8. 87, 
also with dates 44 and 98. 


Many others with varying dates, but without mentioning the 
name of any king, were found in the same locality. We have 
named inscriptions in the Baktrian-Péli character of Kanishka 
(Bahawalpur) dated in Sen. 11, and again as 6 Muhdrdja Kanishka 
Gushanavasa samvardhaka, dated in San. 18, at Manikyala, and 
one of Huvishka as ‘ Muhdrcdja Rijatirija Huvishk.,’ dated in 
San. 51, on the Wardak vase: in the first and third the Greek 
names of the months are used. Besides these we bave the inscrip- 
tions? found by Mr. Léwenthal at Zeda in the Yusufzai district 
in which occurs the words ‘ Kanishkasa [dja Gandharya’ of 
Kanishka Rija of Gandhéra, There is also a Taxila record’ in 


1 Thomas’ Prineep. I., 38, 124, 184: J.R. A.S., 1X., }, 155. Cunningham Arch, 
Rep., LL, 38: V.,6: : Anc. Geogb. p.99. Tnomas’ Gupta Dynasty, p 16: Arch, 
Sur, West. India, 11., 31.3. A.S. Ben., SX XIL, 160. » arch. Rep. V , 57: 
J. A.8., Ben., 1863, 5, *J,R. A.B. XX.,227: J. A.S, Beu., 1868, 40. 
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which the Satrap Liako-Kusuluko speaks of the “78th year of 
the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day of the month 
Panemus.” The Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the Parthian king 
Gondophares is translated’ by General Cunningham :—“ In the 
26th year of the great king Guduphara in the samvat year three 
and one hundred (160+), in the month Vaisékh, on the 4th day.” 
Mr. Thomas would apply the Seleukidan era to the dates given in 
the Mathara inscriptious of Kanishka and Tuvishka.2 This era 
commenced in the year B. C. 312, and the difference is provided for 
by sssuming the use of a cycle of 100 years, or as appears to be the 
custom ia the north-west Himalaya, the suppression of hundreds 
in the dates in common use. Thus in Kashmir,? the year 24 is 
given as the date of the composition of the dja Turangini by 
Kalhana, but this really stands for 4,224 of the Kashmir era which 
bevan in B.C. 3,076. According to this scheme San. 9 of 
Kanishka’s Mathura inscription represents B.C. 2-3. General 
Cunningham‘ and Professor Dowson? apply the Vikramaditya era 
to these dates, which brings out B. C. 48 for the same date, and 
Mr. Fergusou® assigns these dates to the Saka era, which would 
give us 87 A. D., and for reasons given hereafter we accept this 
as most in accordance with facts. The Uuvishka of the inscrip- 
tions has been identified with the OQoerki of coins and the Kanishka 
of the inscriptions with the Kanerki of the coms; and in place of 
the Gusbka or Jushka of the Kashm{r chronicles we have Bazodeo 
or Devaputra Vasudeva, the Sh&hi Vasudeva, a title reproduced in 
the Sahanu-Sahi of the Kalaka legend noticed hereafter and in 
the Salanu-Shi of the Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar. 
The legend on the obverse of the coins of these Turushkas 1s the 
same throughout, ‘ 220 nano rao - korano, merely differing 
in the name and the legend on the reverse. The indications 
derived from a study of the coins further show us that Buddhism 
was the favoured religion under Kanishka. The coins of Huvishka 





exhibit traces of the popularity of the Saiva forms, the worship of 
the sun-god and Iranian beliefs; but Basdeo’s cvins are almost 


1 Arch, Rep, IT, 69; V, 59; Ind. Ant 1X. 258. ? Baktrian coins and 
Indian dates, J. kK. A. 8. 1X, 2. $Dr. Bihleron Kashmircra, JB. B. 
R.A.S, XE, 41877). * Arch. Rep. ILL, 29; V, 60. 5J. R.A. 
8 V. 6J.R.A.S. IV. 6: XIL, 259, which contains a valuable sum- 
mary of the facts regarding the Saka and Vikrama erae: see also his Hist. Ind 
Architecture, App. A. . 
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entirely confined to the Okro (ugra) or terrible form” of Siva 
clothed in Indian fashion with trident and noose (pasu) and 
attended by the bull Nandi. As Pasupati, Siva is still supreme 
in the hills from Garhwal to Nepal. The general result shows 
that, contrary to tradition, these princes were not synchronous.) 
Huvishka’s date overlaps the earliest date of Vasudeva by a few 
years, if the latter has been correctly read ; but we cannot recon- 
cile Kanishka’s dates with those of Vasudeva if they were brothers 
and contemporaries. We may reasonably hold that all that this 
legend intends is that they all belovged to the same race or 
family. 


The ‘Chronicles of Kashmir’ give us the names of Asoka, 


sy ‘ Jaloka and Damodara and, proceeds? with 
otices of Kanishka. . 
the narrative thus :— 

* Ensuite régnérent trois roisnommés Hushka, Jushka et Kanishka qui 
batirent trois villes designees par Ie nom de chacun d’eux. Jushka, roi 
vertueux construisit un vihara et les villes de Jushkapura et de Jayaswami. 
Ces rois issus de la race des Turushkas étaient ‘cependant protecteurs de 
Ja vertu, Ils ba irent dans Sushka kehetra et dans d’autres contréea, des 
colléges des temples de Buddha et d'autres edifices. Pendant le long régne de 
ces rois le pays de Kashmir fut, la plupart de temps, cntre les mains des 
Banddhas dont la force s’accroil par la vie errante. Alo-s cent cinquante ans 
s'étaient écoulés dey uis '@mancipation du bienbcureax SAkyasinba dans te fond 
de ce monde périssable. Ensuite l’heureux Nagarjuna fut souverain de ce 
pays.” : 

And again? in the time of Lalitaditya we read :— 


* Pour montrer manifestement l’empreinte de leurs chaines, les Turvehkas 
tiennent par ses ordres les bras en atriére et ont la moitié de leur téte 
Tasée,”” 

There is no doubt that the ‘Chronicles’ are in error in as- 
signing only 150 years to the interval between the death of Buddha 
and the accession of the Turushka princes. Hwen Thsang makes 
the interval 400 years,‘ but in this he commits the same mistake 
that he made in the case of Asoka, who is placed® by him only 
100 years after the death of Buddha. Though the initial point 
of Hwen Thsang’s chronology is wrong ss might be expected from 
the history of the early Buddhist church in China, his relative 


1Mr. Rhys Davids (Buddhism, p 238) gives the order Havishka, Huashka, 
Kanishka, but for this arrangement evidence is wanting. * Troyer IL, J9. 
# Ibid, p. 140 : Lalit&ditya reigned 695-732 A.D. ; eee Jbid, 1, 502. Mém. 
sur les Cont. (cc. [., 42, 106-7, 5 tid, L, 170, — 
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chronology may be generally accepted and according to this 
Kanishka will have lived three hundred years after Asoka. Now 
we know that Asoka reigned! about B.C. 252-217, and therefore 
Kanishka may, according to Hwen Thsang, be placed about 53-89 
A.D. If we refer Kanishka’s dates to the Saka era his sanvnt 9 
in the Mathura inscription will fallin 87 A.D. Both the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals contain a full account® of the great Buddhist 
council held by Kanishka ander the presidency of Vasubandchu 
and at the instigation of the sage Parsvika at which five hundred 
monks were present. and certain commentaries were composed 
which are mentioned by both Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang. ‘The 
latter furnishes? us with still further indications of Kanishka’s 


power in the following statement. When Kanishka ascended the 
throne :— 


“Faisait sentir sa force redoutable aux royaumes voisins, et 1l’influence 
de ses lois se r¢pandait dans les pays lontains. Il organisa son armée et 
étendit ses domaines jusqu’a l’est des monts Ta »ng-ling (near the Pamir platean), 
Les princes dépendants qui habitiaient a l’ou st du fleuve cra‘'gnant la puissance 
de ses armes lui envoyaient des otages.”” At this time:—‘I[l ne croyait ui 
au chatiment du crime, ni ala rémunératio:; de la vertu; il méprisxit et calom- 
niait la loidu Buddha.’ Whilst hunting one day Kanishka heard of the pro- 
phecy of Sakya that a king by name Kanishka would arise and build a stupa 
over his relics: “sc flat‘ant d’étre désigné par l’ancienne prédiction du grand 
saint, il ouvrit aon coeur a la fui et montra un profond respect pour la loi de 
Buddha.” 


On the spot he erected a great stupa, and this can be no other 
_than the great stupa or tope at Minikyéla‘ already referred to. ‘The 
latest Roman coins found® with those of Kanislika in this tope 
bear the dite B. C., 43 and these were worn and old. In a second 
tope opened during the Afghan war near Jaldlabad® coins of 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and the Empress Sabina, the wife 
of Hadrian, were found, and the last could not have been minted 
before 120 A.D. In many of the earlier Buddhist works Négar- 
juna is made a contemporary of Kanishka though he was apparently 


! This question is, however, by no means settled ; Kern makes Asoka to 
reign 270-284 B.C. Ind, Ant II. 79. The date of Buddha’s Nirvana 18 also 
still unsettled ; the southern Buddhists place it in B C. 643; the Chinese to 
B.C. 1000 ; ovhere in B.C. 1087 and again others in B C. 88u. *Mcm. I. 
173 (Chinese): M Csona, As. Res. XX., p. 41 (Tibetan): Schmidt, Gesch. der 
Ost. Mongoien, p. 315 (Mongo'ian): La Cc mme’s Vassilicf, p 39, 4°. who 
shows, how Buddhism extended from Kashmir to the Ké.ul va léy. Turki-tin and 
Tibet. 3Mém. I. 42, p. 107, 4 Antea p. 403 acd ‘Thomas’ Prinsep, 
I., 90, 138. 6 /bid., p. 148. 6 Progs. A. S. Ben., 1879, p. 268. 
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earlier, and it is said that it was through his labours that the Bul- 
dhist religion spread through Kashmir and thence throughout the 
Himélaya. He is the Navasena of the Ceylonese books and it was 
with him tbat the Yona king Milinda held his celebrated disputation. 
The Dpavansa,® written in the the fourth century, however, haa 
the statement :—‘ The Thera who originated from the Kassapa tribe, 
Majjbima Durabhisdéra, Sahadeva, Malakadeva, converted the mu!- 
titude of Yakkhas (Yakshas, Khasas) in the Hitnavat and the Thera 
Mabérakkhita converted the Yavana region.” I[t is probable, 
however, that by the last name Nagasena is intended as he was 
born of a Brahinan family and received his initiation® at the hands 
of the Buddhist fratermity ef the rock Rakkhita and converted 
“Milinda king of Sagal, in the country called Yon.’ In the 
vernacular Tibetan* Nf&gasena is called Lugrub and according to 
Westergaard’s calculations lived in the first centary A.D. He was 
the founder of the great Médhyamika school ef the Mukdydra or 
“Great-vehicle’ which has exercised such influence in northern 
countries. Im the Chaturvinsatt-prabandha of Raja Sekhara,’ 
Nagarjuna is stated to have been a contemporary of Satavahana, 
a synonym for the founder of the Sakaera. In Buddhist records 
the name of Kanishka is placed with that of Asoka as one of the 
great protectors of Buddhism, and on his death, or rather the 
fall of his dynasty, Brahmanising influences became supreme in 
Kashmir: so that when Hwen ‘Thsang visited that country, he 
found there a king who was attached to Brahmanical views and 
whe is identified by some with Pravarasena II. The summary$ 
of Ma-twanlin informs us that Shin-ta extended from the south 
west of the Yueh-ti and the kingdom of Kabul (Kaofu) to the 
western sea and on the east to Pan-khi, and that the Yueh-ti 
slew the kings of those kingdoms and filled their places with 
generals to whom they gave the governorship. Having become 
rich and powerful by these conquests, they remained in power 
till the time of the later Hans who began to reign 222 A.D. 
Above we have seen that about this timo they were ousted from 
Kashmir by the Kritiyas and in the plains they were supplanted 
by the Guptas. 


. ® Hardy's 
1 Antea, p. 304. *Qldenberg’s translation, p. 159. 
Manual if Balelilca: p. 534. 4 Sch'azentweit, Buddhism ‘n Tibet, p. 30. 
5J.B.B.B.A.S,No 21,p 22). 6 Mem, Il., 197. 
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Connected closely with the debased form of the coins of 
Basdeo and his imitators come those of the Kshatrapasa or 
satrap dynasty of Gujrat, amongst whom 
the name of Raja Kshahardta Mahdksha- 
trapa Nahapana is the first. The Nasik inscriptions! show that 
his son-in-law Ushavadata Dinikaputra was a Saka, and the coins, 


Satraps of Gujrat. 


whilst giving clear legends in the Deva-ndgari alphabet, imitate 
in their devices the forms of the Indo-Skythian coins and also 
bear rude imitations of Greek letters. These letters appear to be 
an atternpt to copy the corrupt form of the legend ‘ Rao nano rao’ 
as seen on the later Turushka coins. Following and closely 
imitating the better class of ‘ Sinha’ or so-called ‘Sah’ coins come 
those of the Guptas and then those of the Vallabhis, each of 
which on numismatic evidence alone is shown to have followed 
the other, and all that we know from inscriptions confirms this 
fact. Dr. Bhau D&ji would make this Nahapéna a Parthian 
monarch and descendant of Phrahates and founder of the Saka 
era. But there is nothing to lead us to suppose that his influence 
was other than local, and the evidence inclines to show that he was 
not an ardent Buddhist. He was a Saka it may be presumed like 
his son-in-law and obeyed the saine paramount authority that then 
held India, and that this was the Turushka ruler of Kashmir 
cannot be doubted. 


We muy therefore fairly conclude that the Saka era originated 
with Kanishka and that its initial date is 
to be referred to his consecration on the 

4th March, 78 A.D. We cannot, however, ignore the current 
traditions on the subject that it was dated from the destruction of 
the Sakas by SdlivAhan, The Saka era is, however, so closely 
connected with that known as the Vikrama era commencing with 


1Ind, Ant., TX., 16. 3J.B.B.R. A.S., VIIT, 238. 3 [bid p. 
229: the nav e Sakasena occrrs in an inscription in the Nanheri caves: see also 
Oldenberg Ind. Ant., X.. 2», for an interesting note on the Kah :treps service of 
coins, ‘There is evidence both from the coins and the inscriptions to show that 
Nahapina was the head of one line of Kshatripas and Chashtana was the head 
vt another. As observed (J B. BR. A.S., IX.,1; XIII, 351) the cvins of 
Nahapana are fermed on an Indo-Skytbian model showing the national weapons 
whilst the head has a Greek origin: the coins of Cha: htara introduce the 
‘chuitya’ symbol instead like those of other South-Indian dynasti,es On the 
connection between thy Sikss and Parthians, see Cunn. Arch. Rep., 11,47, A 
coin of Zelonises has the legend § Manigalasa’ Chhatrapasa putrasa Chhatrapasa 
Jihonasa--* of Jihonia the sat ap, sen of the satrap Manigala,’ and Cunningham 
mvkes him an officer of Kujula kara Kadphisecs. Arch. Rep., 11., 168, 


Vikrama and Saka eras. 
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the new moon of March, B. C. 57, that the two must be considered 
together. We shall first take the local traditions. Both these eras 
are current in Kumaon ; the first occurs in the earlier historical 
documents and is used by the Khasiva population and the second 
appears in the later literary and religious compositions. Accord- 
ing to the received Kumaon version of the Rajavali twenty-nine 
princes ruled in Indraprastha, beginnivg with Parikshit and ending 
with Lachhmi Chand. The last prince of this line was murdered by 
Mantri Mitrasena, who was succeeded by nine members of his family, 
ending with Mathimal Sena. He in turn was slain by his minister 
Birbahu (or Dhirbahu), whose descendants ruled in Indraprastha for 
fifteen generations ending with Udai Sena. The names of the fourth 
dynasty are taken from my copy, Tod, Ward and Cunningham :— 








My copy. Reigned. Ward 1, 24. Tod L, 46. Canales 
.8.B., VIL, 


—_—— —__ tee 


Y. m. d. 





Dhiradhara ... 42 7 24 ) Dhoorandhara. | Dhoodsena, Yonadhara. 
Saindbuna ... 35 10 12 | Senoduhata. Sendhwaja. Senadhwaja. 
Saina wi 4110 8 | Mahakataka. | Mahagunga. Mahiganga. 
Mahajaya ... | 30 4 1 | Maha-yodha. Nada. Mahajodha, 
Biranatha ,.. 28 5 28 | Nat’ha, Jewana. Sarma, 
Jivardma =... | 42 2 15 j Jeevana-raja. Oodya. Jivan-siraj. 
Udayasaina ... | 35 7 22 | Qudaya sera. Jehula Umed-sen, 

Dhipila ene 52 3 8 | Vindchachala. | ‘Ananda. Anandajala, 
Rakshapala ... 26 O OU | Raja-pala. | Kajpula. Rajapala. 








My copy of the Rajavali states that Rakshapala (R-japéla) was 
slain by Sakadatta, who after a reign of 95 years was expelled by 
Bir Vikramaditya, that the latter reigned for 93 years and was 
slain by his successor Samantapila. Ward! writes :—“ This last 
monarch ( Rajapala) giving himself up to effeminate amusements, 
his country was invaded by ShakAditya, a king from the Kumaou 
mountains, who proved victorious and ascended the throne after 
Rajapala had reigned twenty-five years. The famous Vikramse 
ditya in the fourteenth year of the reign of Shakaditya, pretending 
to espouse the cause of Raijapéla, attacked and destroyed Shaka- 
ditya and ascended the throne of Dehli, but afterwards lost his 
life in a war with Shalivéhana, king of Pratisthana, a country to 


1 Ward’s authcrity is a Brahman named Mrityanjaya, whose work was pnb- 


k would 
i in 18 »have trusted these stitements our wor 
Jished in 1808 AD. Coul! we ha tive evidence, we have 


have been much lightened but in seeking for corrobo ee lei 
discovered their worthlessness and have by a series of Oc ee ae 
arrived at some positive inductions as tu the origin of the Rhus 
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the south of the river Narmada, Vikramasena, the infant son of 
Vikramaditya, was raised to the throne, but was supplanted by 
Samudrapéla, a yogi. Vikram4ditya and his son reigned ninety- 
three years.” Tod writes of Rajpala that “he carried his arms 
into Kumaon, but was killed by Sukwanti, the prince of that 
region under the Himalaya, who seized on Indraprastha or Dehli, 
whence he was expelled by Sak&ditya or Vikramaditya.” Tod 
again quotes from his authority : “Sukwanta, a prince from the 
northern mountains of Kumaon, ruled fourteen years, when he 
was slain by Vikramaditya, and from the Bharat to this period 
2,915 years have elapsed.” General Cunningham writes that 
Indraprastha was taken by Sak&éditya or Sukwanti in B.C. 57, 
and was retaken by Vikramaditya Sakari. According to all modern 
tradition the author of the Vikrama era bears the title ‘ Sakari’ 
from having destroyed the Sakas, whilst Salivahana, who established 
the Saka era 135 years later, is held to be one with a second 
Vikramaditya who also triumphed over the Sakas. Mritvunjaya 
makes Sélivahan the conqueror of the Vikramaditya, who slew 
Sukwanta ; so that we are in this dilemma that some Hindu legends 
refer to only one defeat of the Sakas, whilst in others the two eras 
are explained as commemorating two defeats. For the numerous 
references to Vikramdédityas in the later Indian records from the 
inscriptions of Chandragupta onwards we must refer the reader 
to Wilford’s celebrated essay in which he identifies some nine 
Vikramas and almost as many Salivahanas and endeavours to 
educe order from chaos with the result that one feels more 
bewildered than enlightened at the end of the argument. 


We shall now examine the evidence as to the age of Vikra- 
Custis. maditya which may be reduced to three 
heads : (a) legends ; (6) express statements 
in authorities and (¢) actual use in inscriptions. It would be 
unprofitable to state the legends at greater length than we have 
done, but one deserves some further notice as much conjecture has 
been built on it by many writers. It is found in the oft-quoted 
memorial verses containing the names of the nine gems of 
Vikramdditya’s court. They appear to 
occur for the first time in a work called the 
» Cunningham, Arch. Report, I., 139. 2 As, Res., 1X., 147. 


Legend of the nine gems. 
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Jyotirviddbharana, which Hall! believes to be not only pseudony- 
mous, but also of recent compositiun. The passage runs:—‘‘ Now 
has this treatise been composed by me in the reign of the august 
Vikramarka, Lord of Maélava and most eminent king of kings; in 
the assembly of which same king Vikrama are, as assessors, Sanku, 
the eloquent Vararuchi, Mani, Ansudatta, Jishnu, Trilochana, Hari, 
and Ghatakarpara, and also other literary men, amongst whom 
Amara Sinha is first and these also belong to King Vikram4rka’s 
court: Satya, Varaéha-mihira, Sruta Sena, Bédarfyana, Manittha, 
Kumara Sinha, and other astronomers, such as myself. Dhan- 
wantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, Vetéla Bhatta, Ghata- 
karpara, Kalidasa, the celebrated Varéha Mihira and Vararuchi 
are the nine gems in the court of King Vikrama.” A description 
of the government is then given and the number of the soldiers 
of Vikrama, and that after destroying 555 millions of Sakas, he 
established the Saka era. Mention is next made of his conquest 
of “‘the Lord of the country of Rum, the king of the Sakas,”’ 
whom he brought to Ujjayini to adorn his triumphal entry. The 
author dates his work in Kali-yaga 3068 or B.C. 33, but the 
style and language is comparatively modern, and though he calls 
himself Kalidasa and one with the author of the Raghuvansa, there 
are reasons for doubting the statement and Weber places him as 
late as the sixteenth century.2 No argument for or against the 
existence of the VikramAditya can therefore be derived from the 
occurrence of this tradition beyond this, that the writers named 
are known not to be earlier than the sixth century, and therefore 
cannot be referred to the first century B. C. 


We shall now quote the Musalman writer’ Al Birini, who is 
after all the principal authority on Indian 
eras. He wrote in the early part of the 
eleventh century and gathered his information at first hand 
in India, and is trustworthy, careful and accurate in his 
remarks. After describing the eras in use amongst the Indians 
Al Birtni tells us that they ordinarily employed the eras of 
Sri Harsha, Vikram&ditya, Saka, Ballabha and Gupta. The 

1 Benares Magazine, VII., 275 (1859) :see also Wilson, VI, viii., and Bhéu Daiji, 
J. B. B. R. A. S., 1862, 26. 2 Hist. Ind. Lit, p. 201. 3 Frag- 


ments Arabes ct Persanes inedits relatifs a 1inde by 4, Reinaud : Pazis, 1845, 
and J. A. S. Paris, 4th Ser.,.1V., 260, Dowson 's Elliot, 


Abu Ribén al-Birdni. 
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first was dated 400 years before that of Vikramaditya, but he 
adds :— 


“J’ai vu dans l’almanach de Cachemire cette ére reculée apres celle de Vik- 
ramaditya de 664 ans. Il m'est donc venu des doutes que jn’ai pas trouvé moyen 
de résoudre.”” This would give the year 607 A D. for the initial year of the era 
of Sri Harsha. The era of Vikramaditya himself was calcu!a'ed by taking 342, 
which was multiplied by 3 and made 1026, to which was added the ycars of the 
Jovian cycle of 69 years that had passed. This might lead us to suppose that the 
era was not known until after 1026 and indce! Reinaud in a note on this passage 
states that it commenced in 959 A.D., but we have an inscription of this century 
expressly dating from the Vikramaditya era. Al Birdni then procceds to dis- 
cuss the Séka era: -—“ I’ére de Saca, n»mmée par les Indiens Sacakéla, est pos- 
térieure 4 celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le num «’un prince gui a 
régné sur lea contrées situcea entre l’indus et la mer. Sa résidence était placée 
au centre de l’empire dans Ja contrée nommée Arvavartha. Les Indiens le fond 
naitre dans ime classe autre que celle des Sakya: quelques uns prétendent qu’il 
était un Soudra ct originaire de la ville de Mansoura. Il yen a méme qui disent 
qu’il n’était pas de race indienne et qu’il tirait son origine des régions occiden- 
tales. Les penples eurcnt beaucoup & sonffrir de son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qu’il 
leur vint du sccours de orient. Vikramaditya marcha contre Ini, mit son armée 
en dcroute et le tua sur le territoire de Korour, situé entre Moultan e la chateau 
de Louny. Cette ¢poque devint célébre, a cau<e ‘le la joie que les peuples resen- 
tirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour ére, principa'ement chez les 


astronomes.”” 
Here the Saka era is clearly assigned to the destruction of the 
Sakas by Vikramaditya. Al Birdni however adds :— 


D’un autre cété, Vikramaditya recut le titrede ‘Sri’ & cause de l’honneur 
qu'il s’était acquis. Da reste l’intervalle qui s’est Ccoulé entre ’ére de Vikrama- 
ditya et la mort de Saca prouve que le vaingueur n’était pas le cclébre Vik- 
ramaditya mais un autre prince du n:éme nom.” It is somewhat satisfactory 
to see that the difficulties regarding the assignment of this cra areas old as the 
eleventh century. 


Al Birdni then explains the Ballabha and Gupta eras : — 


> 


“Ballaba, qui a donné aussi son nom a un ére Ctait prince de la ville de 
Ballabha, au midi de Anhalwara, 4 environ trente yojanas de distance. L’ére 
de Ballabha est postcrieure a celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose 
lére de Saca et l’on en dte a la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carré de 5 (25). Ce 
qui reste est V’ére de Ballaba. Quant au Gupta Kala (l’ére des Guptas) on 
entend par le mot gupta des gens qui, dit-on, Gtaient méchants et puissants el cre 
qui porte leur nom est l’‘poque de leur extermination. Appnarement, Pal'aba 
auivit immédiatement les Guptas; car l’ére des Guptas commence anasi |’an 242 
de Vére de Saca. L’tre dea astronomes commence l’an 587 de l’ére de ‘aca. 
C’est & cette Gre qu’ont ¢té rapportées les tables Kanda Khataka de Brahmagupta. 
D’aprés cela en s’en tenant 4 |’an 400 de l'ére de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous 
Vannée 1488 de Vére de Sri Harsha, l’an 1088 de l’ére de Vikramaditya, |’an 
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953 de lire de Saca, l’an 712 de l’tre de Ballaba et de celle des Guptas. D’nn 
autre coté, les tables Kanda-Khitaka comptent 366 ans, le Pancha Siddhantaka 
de Varaiha Mihira 526 ans, la Karana Sara 132 anset la Karana Tilaka, 19 ans. 
Les années que j’assigne aux tab'cs astronomiaques sont les années adoptées par 
les indiggnes eux-mémes afin de donner p!us d’exactitude a leurs calcule, 
* * * Dla je me suis exensé sur l’imperfection dece qui est dit ici et j’ai 
averti que les résuliata que je présente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les 
nombres qui excédent celui de cent. Je ferai remarquer de p!ne gqne jai 
vu les Indiens, Jorsqu’ils venlent marquer ‘’annce de la prise de Somnath 
(par Mahmnd) ¢vénement qui eut lien |’an 416 de ’hégire et I’an 947 de |’ére de 
Saca je les aivus Ccrire 242 puis au-deseous 6(6 puis encore au-dessous 99 enfin 
additioner le tout ensemb'e; le qui donne l’ére de Saca. On peut induire 
de la que le nombre 242 indique les années qui précedent l’épnque cu les Indiens 
commencérent & se servird’un cycle de cent et que cet usage commenca avec 
l’ére des Guptas. D’aprés cela, le nombre 606 indiquerait les sanvataaras de cent 
complets, ce qui porterait chaque samvatsara a 101. Quant au nombre 
99, ce seraient les années qui se sont éconlées du samvatsara non encore 
révolu, c'est ce qui est en effct: j’ai trouvé Ja confirmation et I'éclair- 
cissement de cela dans les tables astronomiques de J)urlab, le Moultanien: on y 
lit :—" cris 848 et ajoute le Loka-kila, c’est-f-dire, le comput du vulgaire ; 
le produit marquera l’année de !’ére de Saca.” En effet, si nous ecrivons l'année 
de l’ére de Saca qui correspond a lVannée actuelle et qui est! l'année 953 et que 
hous retranchions de ce nombre la quantité 848 il restera 105 pour la Loka-kdla, et 
Vannée de la ruine de Somnath t>mbera sur la nombre 98.” This Luka kdla was 
in use in Kashmir, but the cycle varied according to the place. ‘* Les personnes 
qui se servent de l’ére de Saca et ce sont Jes astrunomes, commencent l’année aa 
mois de Chaitra.? On dit gue les habitants de plusieurs des contrées qui sont 
voisines de Cachemire font c»mmencer V’annoée au mois de Bhédrapada® et qu’ils 
comptent en ce moment 84ans. Ceux qui habitent entre (Baradari) * * et Mari 
Ja font tous commencer au mois de Kértika,* et ils comptent maintenant °110 
années. Ou pretend que ks penples du Cachemire se trouvent & present dans la 
sixiéme année de leurcycle. Les inhabitants de Nairhar an dela de Mari jusqu’sux 
limites de Takeshar et de Lohgor commencent tous leur années au mois de Mane 
Kher® et sont maintenant arrivés a leur 188e année ; ila sont imités en cela par 
Jes habitents de Lanaik, je venx dire Lamghan. J’ai entendu dire eux habitants 
du Multan que tel était aussi I’usage des habitants du Sind et de Kavauj et que 
dans ces pays, on avait coutume de commencer l'année ala conjonction du mois 
de Mankher ; pour les peuples de Multan, ils ont renoncé, il y a un petit nombre 
@années 4 cet usnge, et ils ont adonté la méthode suivie en Cachemire, c’est-a- 
dire qu’a l’exemple des Cachemiriens ils commencent l'année ala conjonction da 
mois de Chaitra.” 


This extract gives us the only notice from Arabian sources that 
Observations on Al Can be relied upon regarding the chronology 


Binini:s acovunt. of the Hindus at this early period. There 
! This shows that this chapter wss written by Al Birani ia 1031 A.D, 
* Chait, March-April, 3 Bhidon, August-September, 4 Kartik, Oce 


tober-November. 5 Mangair, November-December. 
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can be no doubt but that Al Birdni correctly represents the opi- 
nions current in his time, and he shows conclusively that even then 
contradictions were rife that could not be explained. His deserip- 
tion of the mode in which he saw the people calculate the Saka era 
isinteresting. The person using the era first put down the number 
242 and then added to it the cycles of 101 years that had elapsed 
and then the number of years in the current cycle. Thus the year 
947 Saka was obtained by putting together 242 + 606499 ; and 
Al Birtni gives as his opinion that 242 Saka was the year of that 
era in which it was introduced into use in the country in which he 
then was. This would give us 319-20 A. D., or the initial date of the 
local era adopted by the Brahmanising Vallabhis as distinguished 
from that of the foreign Indo-Skythian Buddhists. This date marks 
the decline of the Turushka dynasty in Kashmfr, and all indica- 
tions lead us to suppose that early in the fourth century there was 
a great Indian revival in the countries to the south-east of the 
Indus. For some reason unknown tous the Arabian writer styles the 
Guptas ‘a wicked aud powerful race,’ but this may simply mean 
that they were opposed to the people of the country in which 
Al Birtui was at the tine aad from whom he received his informa- 
tion and cannot be considered as an expression of critical opinion 
on his part regarding their conduct. There is no doubt that 
Al Birfiui is wrong in assiguing, in accordance with the popular 
tradition when he wrote, the initial date of the Suka era to the 
destruction of the Sakas, for as we have seen that race was a power 
in India long subsequent to the year 78 A. D, It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss here the initial date of the Gupta era or to explain 
the second error of Al Biruni in assigning the initial date of the 
Gupta era to that of their extermination. The Vallabhi inscriptions 
are dated from 311 to 348 in an era beginning in 319 A.D., but it 
does uot follow that the Gupta dates can be referred to the same 
initial date. Indeed General Cunningham gives govud grounds for 
believing that the initial date of the Guptas is 167 A. D., and this 
we shall consider hereafter. However, Al Birtini’s errors are clearly 
those of his informants, and had he stated anything else, we should 


1QOn the Guptas, see Me. Fergusson, J. R. A.S., IV., 81; SIT. 259: Mr 
Thomas’ Gupta Dynasty, London, 1876: Dr. Oldenburg, In. Ant. X, 213: and 
General Cuoningham, Arch Rep, IX., 16, and X., 112, where the subject is fully 
discussed in detail. 
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have good grounds for doubting his veracity, for as we have seen the 
popular legend regarding the origin of the Vikrama era was cur- 


rent in his time. 

Before proceeding further we shall quote the passages in the 
‘Chronicles of Kashmfr’ bearing on the 
question of Vikrama and his date and for 


this purpose will quote from Troyer’s translation! :— 

“Dans le méme temps (the death of Miranya) Vheureux Vikramaditya 
appelé d’un autre nom Harsha, réunit comme empercur 4 Ujayini Vempire de 
I’Inde sous un seul parasol. La déesse Sri servit ce roi qui Giait comblé d'un bone 
heur merveilleax, en s'attachant 4 lui avec plaisir, ayant abandonnée pour Ini 
Jes bras de Hari et les quatre océans. Employant la fortuse comme moyen 
dutilité, il fit fleurir des talents c'est ainsi qu’encore aujourd'hui les hommes 
des talents se trouvent la téte haute au milieu desriches, Ayant d’abord déiruit 
lea Sukas il rendit léger le fardean de I’euvre de Hari, qui doit descendre sur 
la terre pour exterminer Ices Mlechchhas.” 


Vikramaditya? placed the poet Matrigupta on the throne of 
Kashmir. In an earlier? passage it is stated :— 
“ Ayant fait venir ensuite, d’un autre pays, Prataipalitya, parent du roi Vik- 


ramaditya, ils le sacrérent souverain de l’empire. ’autres induits en erreur, ont 
écrit que ce Vikramaditya fut le méme qui combattit les Sakas; mais cette 


Chronicles of Kashmir. 


version est rejetée.”’ 

Here we have distinct mention of two Vikramadityas belong- 
ing to Kashmir, the earlier one at adistance of twenty-two reigns 
after the Turushkas and the later one after Toramina and Hiranya 
and clearly to be identified with the great Chakravartti Raja 
Vikramaditya, Toramana and Hiranya were brothers and the 
name of the former is known to us from inscriptions and coins. 
The inscriptions occur at Hran and Gwalior and the Eran inscription 
appears to be connected with that of Badhagupta dated in 165 of 
the Gupta era.4 Mr. Thomas reads 180 on a evin of Toramana and 
Dr. Mitra read 180 plus sume other figure on the Eran inscription. 

We have evidence of the very early use of the Saka era not ouly 


in India but in other Buddhist countries. 


Early use of the Saka 
Alwis,5 ‘‘ the era most 


era. According to 
familiar to the Ceylonese is the ‘ Saka Warasa,’ which is the year 


of some king of the continent of Asia whose name is Saka and who 
e Hinda history of Kashmir in As. 


' The authorities are Wilson’s essay on th ,and Troyer’s text and a 


Res., XV., 1, which is only an abstract translation nee gas ‘JAS. 
tion, Darin, 1840. 2 Troyer, IT, 75. vi., p. 4%. Sau 

, 39 > “pringe 1 Toram&ua question, 
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see Cunningham, Arch. Rep., IIL, 310. 
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was said to be the head of the royal house of Yavana.” According 
to Sir S. Raffles, the Javan era is called that of Aji-Saka, on whose 
arrival in Java it is supposed to have commenced ; it begins in 75 
A.D. In Bali, the Saka era (Saka Warsa Chandra) is also in use 
and starts from 78 A D., and the difference between the initial era in 
Java and Bali is supposed to be due to the use of the lunar year by the 
Javans on their conversion to Islam and of the solar year by the 
people of Bali. One of the earliest Javan traditions makes Tri- 
tresta, the husband of Bramini Kali of Kamboja, the first Indian 
immigrant in Java, and he was slain by another Indian adventurer, 
Watu Gunung of Desa Sangala (Panjab). In Siam,? the word 
for era ia ‘ Sa-ka-rat,’ but there the sacred era commences with 
the Nirvana of Buddha and the popular era with the introduction of 
Buddhism in 638 A.D. In both Tibet,* China and Siam, the cycles 
of 60 years and of 12 years are also in use and, as we have seen, the 
cycle of 60 years was in common use in India at an early period. 


In the Badami inscription‘ of the Chalukya Mangaliswara occurs 
the following statement :—“ Sri Mangaliswara who victorious in 
battle—in the twelfth year of his reign—five hundred years having 
elapsed since the coronation (or anointment, abhisheka) of the king 
of the Sakas.” Here we have a very clear and distinct statement 
that, as might naturally be supposed, the era takes its name from 
its founder. The ordinary expression in the grants of the Chalu- 
kyas in recording a date is, in the same terms as the preceding ; 


Saka era in inscrip- thus in the Aihole grapt,® ‘ five huadred 
tions, 


and six years of the Saka king having 
elapsed,’ ‘six hundred and sixteen years of the Saka® king 
having elapsed’ and in an old Coorg document? when the 
eight hundred and ninth year of the time past since the Saka 
king was current.’ None of these inscriptions give out an uncer- 
tuin sound and in some hundreds of grants of the first eight 
centuries the Saka era is called the Saka nripa kdla, Suka kila, 
Sakendra kdla, Suka bhipa kdla, and the like, without any allusion 


1 History of Java, IL, 66: Crawfurd’s Hist Ind. Arch., L, 900. Buddhism 
appears to have been introduced into Ceylon in the third, century before Christ : 
into Burma in the fifth century after Christ ; into Siam in the seventh century, 
and into Java, Pali and Sumatra in the sixth century, 2 Crawfurd’s lune 
bassy to Siam, p. 330. 1 Sehlagentweit, Buddhiam in Tibet, p. 276. 
4Tud, Ant., HI. 806; VI, 963; X.,57; Arch. Sur. West India, 11, 287; HL., 119. 
SInd. Ant. V,68; J.B. BR. ALS, IX, 915. Sind. Ant, VI, gl. 
7 Jbid., p. 103, 
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to the destruction of the Sakas and clearly showing that the era 
was named from the accession of a Saka king. Ina Jaina legend 
published? by the late Dr. Bhau Daji, a story is brought in to 
explain the origin of the Saka era which is in many ways very 
instructive for our purpose. Gardhabhilla, Raja of Ujain, is there 
said to have offended the sister of the sage Kalaka and paid no 
heed to the saint’s remonstrances. Kalaka on this proceeded to 
the west bank of the Indus, where the kings were called Sahi aod 
the supreme king had the title Sébinu-Saéhi. He induced a Séhi 
and a number of nobles to return with him to Hindukadesa (India) 
and proceeding by Gujrat they reached Ujain and dethroned 
Gardhabbilla, The Saéhi became Raja of Ujain and the nobles 
who accompanied him became feudal chiefs. Because they came 
from Saka-kula, they were called Sakas and thus originated the 
* Sak vansa.’ Vikramaditya, son of Gardhabilla, overthrew this 
Sahi, but one hundred and thirty-five years afterwards a Saka 
again became king and introduced his era. Whilst corroborating 
the inscriptions as to the origin of the Saka era this legend intro- 
duces the modern explanation of the origin of the Vikrama era, 
which apparently first appears in the writings of the astronomers. 
Aryabhata, the oldest of the Indian astronomers, does not mention 
either the Vikrama or Saka era? Vardha Mihira, who is supposed 
to have written towards the close of the sixth century, informs us 
that the Sakendra-kdla commenced in the year 3179 of the Kali- 
yuga and again calls it as usual Saka-Lhipa- 
kdla. Brahmagupta, who wrote in the 
seventh century, speaks of so many years having elapsed at 
the ‘end of Saka.’ Bhattotpala, writing in the middle of the 
tenth century, explains the phrase ‘ Sukendra-kdla’ thus :— 
“Saka means king of the Mlechchha tribe and the time when they 
were destroyed by VikramAditya deva is properly known as Saka.” 
Again Bhaskaricharya, writing in the twelfth century, gives the 
years of the Kali-yuga “to the end of the Saka king,” ‘ Saka 
nripdnia. Even amongst the astronomers it was not until the 
seventh century that we find the slightest hiat of the Saka era 


J.B, B.R. A.S., 1X., 139, 154, and Wilford in As. Res., IX., 150, 8vo, In 
an old Jaina work it is stated that 145 years after Vikrama having passed agaiu 
the Sakas expelled Vikramaputra and conqoered the kingdom. J.B. B. He A. Bes 
1X, 141. 23. B, B. R.A, 5, VILL, 24u: Weber's Hist. Ind, Lit, p. 287. 
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being considered as commemorating the destruction of the Sakas, 
and not even then was the Vikrama era in use. 


Dr. Bhau D4ji states that we do not mect with "the assertion 
that the Saka era commenced with the destruction of the Sakas 
until the eighth century, and again that not a single inscription or 
copper-plate grant is dated in the Vikramaditya Sanvat before the 
eleventh century, and this era was introduced on the revival of 
Jainism in Gujrat.) Even then there is much confusion in its use, 
for the Svetambaras make their great 
teacher Mahavira live 470 years before 
Vikramaditya, whilst the Digambaras make him live 605 years 
before Vikramaditya, the difference of 135 years being the exact 
time between the Vikrama and Saka eras. General Cunning- 
ham in one of his reports? writes:—“ My impression is that 
Kanishka was the real founder of the era which is now known 
by the name of Vikramaditya. The Vikramaditya to whom tradi- 
tion assigns the establishment of the era is now known to have 
lived in the first half of the sixth century A.D. I think it probable, 
therefore, that he only adopted the old era of the Indo-Skythians 
by giving it his own name. The earliest inscription that I am 
aware of dated in the Vikrama era is San. 811 or 754 A.D.” Sub- 
sequently? he refers to an inscription at Jhalra Patan dated in 
San. 748 and alters Tod’s assignment of it to the Vikrama era on 
the grounds that :—“ As the Sancat of Vikramaditya does not 
appear to have been in use at this early period the true date of the 
inscription, referred to the Saka era, will be 135 years later or 826 
A.D.” No better authority could be quoted for the inscriptions in 
the Bengal Presidency. Dr. Burnell states that the Vikrama- 
Sanvat is all but unknown in southern India except in the Dakhin.4 
Mr. Fleet shows that the date of Dantidurga (eighth century) is 
erroneously® supposed to have been recorded in both the Saka and 
Vikrama eras, and he adds®:—* As far as my experience goes it 


Scholars. 


'J.B.B.R. A.S,1X.,, 145, 249, 2 Arch. Rep., II., 68, 3 Jbid., 
p 266. $ Eleinents South Indian Paleography, p. 73. 5 Ind. Ant., 
ViIil., 151. 6 Ibid, p. 157. Vhis Vikramaditya is reported in his inseription 


to have said: — Why should the glory of the kit es Vikramaditya and Nanda 
be a hindrnnee any longer ? He, with a loudly-uttered command, abolished that 
(era) which has the name Saku and made that (era) which has the Chalukya 
figures,” alluding to the foundation of the Chéiukya Vikrama era which Mr. Fleet 
has shown to start from February 10, 1076. ‘Ihe mention of Vikraméditya here 
uudvubtedly shows that the Vikrama cra was known, but was not in use, 
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(the Vikrama era) was never used either before or after the 
time of Vikramaditya VI. (1075 A.D.) by the ‘western Cha- 
lukyas and Chalukyas nor by the Rashtrakuitas, who tempora- 
rily supplanted them in western India; nor by the feudatories 
of those dynasties; nor by the eastern Chalnkyas of Vengi.” 
Dr. Biihler, however, quotes two early inscriptions assumed to 
be dated in the Vikrama era: (1) the Gurjara grant! of Jayab- 
hata of * the vear 486, which seeins to be dated in the Vikrama 
era”; and (2) the Pathan inscription? of Sanvat 802 recording 
the accession of Vanarajx which ‘can be referred to no other 
era.’ But in both these instances there is room fur very 
much doubt. From all that we have gathered concerning the use 
of this era these apparent exceptions will, hereafter, be explained. 
With regard to the latter we have a note of the editor to say: 
** Having examined this latter (Vanaraja’s inscription at Pathan) I 
am in doubt of its genuineness ; possibly, however, it may be a 
copy of an older one; but if a copy may the mode of dating not 
possibly be an interpolation?’ With regard to Jayabhata’s grant 
the argument rests on certain assumptions that he must have been 
the son of Dadda I. and father of Dadda II. and that as his date is 
San. 486 and the records of Dadda II. are dated in Saka 330-417, 
the former date must refer to some other era and presumably to 
that of Vikramaditya. Now the genealogical portion of this date 
of Jayabhata has been lost and all the arguments advanced are so 
open to correction that we must decline to accept this solitary 
instance as evidence of the use of the Vikramaditya era at this 
early period. There is nothing to show why Jayabbata should 
depart from the practices of his predecessors and™ successors 
without expressly naming the new era. The third instance quoted 
by Dr. Biihler has been shown to be due to ap error of the 
translator.’ The name Salivahana so often connected in modern 
times with the Saka era does not occur in this relation in any 
ancient records or manuscript. A Sétavahana family jreigned at 
Paithan on the Godavari when the Sinha dynasty ruled in Gujrat, 
and Gotamiputra or Satakarni of this race is styled in an inscrip- 
tion as the ‘establisher of the glory of the family of S&tavébana’ 


lind. Ant., V., 110 ® Ibid, p. 119. 3Ind. Ant., VIIL, 15. 
‘J. B. B. R. AS. VIIT, 237: Hemachandra makes Sétavahana have the 
synonyms Hala, Sélavahana, Séléhans. 
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hy reason of his conquests over the Sakas, Yavanas, Palhavas and 
his being the destroyer of the descendants of Kshaharata. This 
power was of short duration, for Rudra Dama in an inscription 
records his success against Satakarni or Gotamiputra and the sub- 
mission to him of the same countries that Gotamiputra, lord of 
Dakshinapatha, gives in his list of conquests. In the country 
where this Satavahana dynasty lived and ruled there is no attempt 
to assign to it any connection with the Saka era. We have now 
shown— 

(a) that the Saka era was instituted by the Buddhist king 
Kanishka ; that it spread though his influence to all Buddhist 
countries : 

(L) that there is no early mention of its being intended to mark 
other than the anointment or consecration of the Saka king until 
the seventh or eighth century: 

(c) that the Vikrama era was not used until at least the eighth 
century, and consequently that the popular traditions assigning both 
eras to victories over the Sakas are incorrect, and that there is po 
real connection between the name of the founder of either era and 
Kumon. 

We shall now inquire how these traditions arose. 


There are three different reasous given for the founding of the 
Vikramaditya era :— 


(u) that it was an invention of the astronomers : 


The origin of the Vik- (b) that it was to commemorate the 
rama era, freeing of the people from debt : 


(c) that it was to commemurate a great victory over the 
Sakas. 

In the Jaina Rdjdvali-kuthe, a work written in ancient Kana- 
rese,! it is recorded that :—‘* Then was born in Ujjayini, Vikrama- 
ditya, and he by his knowledge of astronomy having made an 
alinanac established his own era from the year Rddirodgéri, the 
605th year after the death of Varddhamina,’’ Now Varddhamana is 
the Jaina teacher Mahavira, who died in B.C. 661, and consequently 
the Vikramaditya referred to lived in B.C. 56 and is one witb 


1 Iud, Ant., IIL, 167. 
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the author of the Vikrama era. The accurate Al Biruni notes 
that in his time the Vikrama era was used principally by astrono- 
mers and that the same class had another era used solely by them 
and which commenced in 665 A. D. 


The Nepal annals tell us that :— At this time? Vikramajit, a 
very powerful monarch of Hiudustan, became famous by giving 
a new Sambatasara, or era, to the world, which ho effected by 
liquidating every debt existing at that time in his country. He 
came to Nepal to introduce his era here * * and after clearing 
off the debts of this country introduced his Sambat.””. Hwen Thsang 
mentions? a Vikramaditya of Sravasti or eastern Ouch in whose 
reign lived a learned Buddhist named Manoratha, ‘au milien des mille 
ans qui ont snivi le Nirvdna du Bouddha” or ‘dans Tune des mule 
années qui ont suivi le Nirvana du Bouddha,” neither of which 
expressions Is unfortunately intelligible. This Vikramaditya is said 
to have paid off the debts of his subjects and also to have oppressed 
the Bnddhists and favoured the Brahmans and shortly afterwards lost 
his kingdom. Manoratha was evidently put to death by the Brah- 
mans and Vasubandhu avenged him during the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya’s successor. Tarandtha states that Vasubandhu lived 900 vears 
after Buddha and he was a pupil of Manoratha according to Hwen 
Thsang : so that the two authorities differ about the date. In Meru- 
tunga’s Therdvali it is stated? that:—“ Gardhabilla’s son Vikramé- 
ditya having regained the kingdom of Ujjayini and having relieved 
the debt of the world by means of gcld, commenced the Vikrama 
Sambat era.” And accounts are not wanting of petty rulers desirous 
of imitating Vikramaditya and starting an era of their own by paying 
off the debts of their people. We have two notable instances in the 
annals of Nepal and Kumaon. Of the third reason given for the 
establishment of the Vikrama era we have given sufficient examples. 
That there was a great Vikramaditya in the sixth century there 
can be no doubt, but that he had anything to do with the era 
which bears his name requires further proof. This Vikramaé- 
ditya reigned shortly after Toramana, Raja of Kashmir, and 
in the Kashmir chronicles is specially praised for his libera- 
lity. 


? Wright's Nepél, p., 131: the time will be discussed bereafier: it was 
about the end of the sixth century 2 Mém., 1, 118, ‘J.B. BR 
A.S., 1X., 147, 148. 
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From Taranatha! we learn that on the death of the Buddhist king 
Gambhirapaksha, Sri Harsha, bornin Maru, abolished the teaching 
of the Mlechchhas by massacring them at Multan (but a weaver 
of Khorasin spread it anew) and laid the foundations of great 
Buddhist temples in the kingdoms of Maru, Malava, Mewara, &c. 
This Sri Harsha was succeeded by his gon Sila, who reigned about 
1CO years. The contemporary of Sila in the west was Vyakula, 
King of Ma-mha, who raised himself hy force over Sila and reigned 
thirty-six years. This account calls to mind Hwen Thsang’s des- 
cription of Sildditya of Kanauj. From him we learn? that Sila- 
ditya ascended the throne in 610 A.D. His father was Prabhaka- 
Vardhana and his eldest brother Raja Varddhana preceded him on 
the throne, but being slain by Sasangka, Raja of Karna-Suvarna, 
the minister Bani and the people placed the younger brother Har- 
sha-Vardhana on the throne with the title Siladitva. He suffered 
reverses at the hands of Satyasraya or Pulakesi JI., the western 
Chalukya Raj. of Baddmi, as recorded by Hwen Thsang,? Ma-twan- 
lint and in several inscriptions’ of Pulakesi himself and his suc- 
cessors. We know that Siladitya was azealous Buddhist himself, 
but was very tolerant towards Brahmans : of. his father we know 
but little. His grandfather appears to have been a Siliditya of 
Malwa and to have succeeded the great Vikramaditya there. ‘Taré- 
nftha tells us that the Sri Harsha Vikramaditya, the exterminator 
of the Mlechchhas, was succeeded by a Sila, and Hwen Thsang shows 
that the successor of Vikramaditya was a favourer of the Buddhists. 
Sri Harsha lost his kingdom probably through the enemies that he 
gained by his victory at Multan. Over a hundred years later the 
Buddhists lost everything with Siladitya of Kanouj. It is his death 
that marks the true era of Brahmanical ascendancy. With it 
came the preponderance of Hindu revivalistic ideas in religion and 
missionaries poured forth from southern and western India and 
gave the last touches to the complele restoration of Brahmanism. 
In Magadha, Nepal and Kumaon, the rulers for some time remained 
faithful to Buddhism, but the advocates of Sivaism and especially 
the apostles of Tantric beliefs were numerous and powerful, and it 
would appear that the great mass of the people followed them. 


1 La Commes’ Vassilief, p.52: Ind, Ant., IV., 364. 4 Mém.,, I, 247. 
3 Jbid., ‘Ind. Ant., [X., 19. 5Ind, Ant., V.,72; VI., 78, 87, amonget 
others. 
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Al Birtni has, as we have seen, mentioned the great battle at 
Kohrur between the city of Multén anc the fort of Luni, which 
can be no other than that noticed by Taranath. The Aphsar 
inscription referring to Démodara Gupta states that :—“ While 
gloriously dispersing at the battle of Maushari! the roaring line 
of elephants of the fieree army of tne western Hunas, he fainted 
and selected the nymphs of heaven.” In 
other words Damodara perished in the battle 
of Maushari. Thas we have confirmation of the statement that 


the Guptas on one side and Vikramaditya on the other were 
Mr. Fergusson? has arrived 


Bittle of Kourér. 


determined opponents of the Sakas. 
at ihe same opinion and states :—“ What appears to have happened 
is this: about or before the year 1000 A.D., the struggle with the 
Buddhists was over and a new era was opening for the Hindu 
religion and a revival among the Hindu dynasties, and it was 
then determined to reform the calendar in a sense favourable to 


the new state of affairs. * * * In consequence of this, in look- 


ing back through their history for some pame worthy to dignify 
the era and some event of sufticient importance to mark its com- 
mencement, they hit on the name of Vikramaditya as the most illus- 
trious known and the battle of Kobrir as the most important in 
his reign.’ They then established the era by adding ten cycles of 
60 years cach to the date 544 A D., and thus arrived at B.C. 56. 
This is a possible explanation, but there is no absolate necessity for 
connecting the great Vikramaditya’s victory at Kobrdar with the era 


that bears hisname. It is more probable that it was introduced for 


astronomical purposes like another similar era quoted by Al Birtini 
and that this was done when Ujain was made the meridian of India. 
It did not come into general use? even amongst astronomers before 
1000 A.D. On this question Holtzmanné pertinently remarks that :— 
“To assign him (Vikrawdizva) to the first year of his era might be 
quife as great a mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gre- 
ory XIIL. in the year one of the Gregorian calendar, or even Julivs 
Cesar in the first year of the Julian period to which his name has been 
given, that is in the year B.C.4713.” There is absolutely nothing on 
record regarding the first century before Christ, not even excepting the 


IJ, 4.8. Ben. NXXV..i 273. J BB R.A.S., X., 60. 2J.k. A 8, 
X11,274. Kohrar was the capi‘a! of the Karliki | azarae, Arch. ! ep, Le 19, 
¥ Kern in Introd. Brit.t-Sunhiia. po 5. 4 Weber’s Hist. Ind Lit., p. 202. 
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Yneh-ti conqnest of the Sakas in Kipin, that would indicate a vic- 
tory in Bralinanical interests, and this Yveh-ti success is not likely 
to have been the cause of the Brahmans fixing on 57 B.C. as the 
initial year of the era. The great Vikramaditya may have displaced 
a Buddhist family in Malwa and he himself was succeeded by the 
philo-Buddhist Silddityas, and Siliditya’s namesake and descendant 
was again followed by Brabmanical rulers, and the facts concern- 
ing the troubles of this period were moved back to adorn the 
legendary but obligatory explanation of the origin of the two eras. 
Another suggestion is derived from u passage in Strabo, in which 
he states:—“The Sake occupied Buktriana and got possession 
of the most fertile tract in Armenia which was called! after their 
own name Sakasene.” This colony was exterminated by the ler- 
sians, who in remembrance of their victory instituted an unusual 
festival called Sakwa, Many of the Indian legends concerning the 
great Vikramaditya contain faets connected with the history of the 
Kings of Persia, such as the surrender of the Reman Emperor and 
his being brought in chains to Ujain, which ean only allude to the 
capture of Valerian by Sh&par in 260 A.D. The institution of the 
Sakeea is attrilinted to Cyrus by some, but in any case must be 
referred to a period not later than the second century before Christ. 


Returning from this long digression we take up again the Saka 
Further history of the history after the Turushke princes of Kash- 


Yueh-ti. mir. The title ‘Shah’ found on the coins 
of Basdeo is none other than the ‘ Shahan-Shahi’ of the Gupta in- 
scription on the Allahabad pillar and the ‘ Sahanua-Sahi’ of the Jaina 
legend already quoted. It is also the * Shah’ of the Katur kings 
of Kabul and the ‘Shah-Katur’ of the present chiefs of Kashkéra. 


Basdeo is the last of the rulers whose name is found preserved in 
Greek letters. Returning to the Chinese writers,? we find that 
about 98 A.D., the chief of the Yueh-ti had so far established his 


power as to aspire to the hand of the daughter of the emperor of 
China in marriage. Ambassadors were sent to China on his behalf, 


but were stopped by the Chinese governor of Kashgar, who refused 


to allow them to proceed. The Yuch-ti king then sent a force of 
1 Borders on Albania, ?J.A.S Paris, VIIL,257: J. A.S. Ben, VI, 


61; Jixamen mc¢thudique des faits qui concernent le Thian-tchu ou I'Inde par 
Mw. Yauthier: Paris, 1€40, 


a § Beal's Fah Hian, p 197: Kliproth, Tabl. Hist., 
p. ea. 
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70,000 men to compel the passage of his envoys, but these returned 
discomfited and ever afterwards he remained tributary to them. 
There is little doubt that the vigorous proselytising set on foot by 
Kanishka and his successors led to much division and dissension 
amongst his followers and subjects, and their treatment of the local 
pricces and distribution of the government amongst military officials 
did not tend to make their rule more acveptable. Taking advantage 
of these disorders the Kritiyas expelled the Turushkas from Kashmir 
and were in turn drivea out by the Tukhara king of Himatala about 
260 A.D., but again succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashinir. 
Up to the early part of the fifth century! the Indo-Skythian tribes 
were known as Skuthz to the Greeks and Romans and as Turks 
tothe Persians and Arabians, but about 420 A. D., these names 
give place to the term Haiatelites or Haiateleh amongst the Arabs, 
Hepthalites amongst the Byzantine historians and Hephthal 
amongst the Armenians. Other variations are Euthalites, Ephtha- 
lites, Nephthalites, Atelites, Abtelites, who are one with the Cida- 
rite of Priscus or the ‘ White Huns.’ They were, accordiag to 
DeGuignes, a race of Huns called Tele and first came into notice 
in their wars with the Sassanides, and eventually were conquered 
and absorbed by the Tu-khiu chief Tu-men, the founder of the 
eastern Turks, in the middle of the sixth century.?- The Chinese 
annals also record? that at the end of the second century after 
Christ, the eastern capital of the Yueh-ti lay to the west of the 
sandy desert of Foe-ty at Lou-kiang-chi, which Klaproth places 
near Khiva. To the north, the Yueh-ti country was bounded by 
the territory of the Ju-ju, who appear to be one with the branch of 
the White Huns, who were subsequently conquered by the Ta-khin, 
once their servants and iron-workers. The Yueh-ti had brought a 
large tract of country under their sway and Po-lo ( Bulor or Chitral) 
some two hundred and ten leagues from the sands of Fue.ty 
became their western capital. Some time after their king called 
Kitolo (Katur) crossed the Hindu Kush (420 A. D.) and invaded 
Sind and subdued five kingdoms to the north of Kan-to-lo (Gan- 
dhara). At this time the Yueh-ti used chariots drawn by two or 
} Reinaud, J. A.S Paris, 6th Ser., I., 430: DeGuigues, Hist. des Huns, IT, 

IV., 326. 1 Julien, J. A. S. Paris, 6th Ser, IIL., 925. 3 Klap oth, 
Tabl. Hist., p. 99, 134: Rémusat, Nouv. Mél Asiat., 1, 929: V. de St. Martin, Les 


Huns blancs, ow Ephthalites, Paris, 1849; Rawlinsou’s Seventh great Ociental 
Mouarchy, p. 294. 
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four pair of oxen. During the time of the Goei dynasty ‘424-451 
A. 0.) a merchant came from the country of the great Yueh-ti to 
China and taught the Chinese the art of making coloured glass. 
The Yueh-ti or Yue-tchi were now called Ye-tha or Yi-ta, and their 
power extended from Khoten to the Oxus and their principal town 
was Bamian. Their country was called Ta-koue or the ‘ great 
kingdom’ by the Chinese. Kitolo left his son at Peshawar, who 
established there a separate kingdom of the little Yueh-ti, whilst 
the great Yueh-ti still oceupied Kabul. Still there are not want- 
ing traces’ of the presence of the Huns in this part of the world. 
Cosmas in 525 A. D. gives the name Hunnie to the country lying 
between China and the borders of Persia and the Roman Kmpire. 
He calls the king of this country Gollas,! who had at his disposal 
two thousand elephants and a numerous cavalry, which show that 
Gollas must have had possession in some flat country and con- 
nections with India. Damodara? Gupta records bis victory over 
the fierce army of western Hunas at Maushari in the previously 
quoted Aphsar inscription, and from DeGuignes we learn that 
Soupharai or Sukha Rai, the Soucran (Sukha Ram) of Tillemont 
aud Sukhra of the Arabs, who was governor of Zabulistén, Ghazni 
and Bost under tho Sassanidan princes Balas and Kobad, defeated 
the White Huns at Bikand about 490 A.D. Still we cannot accept 
the conclusion of Reinaud and others that the Ephthalites were 
one with the Yueh-ti. We acknowledge the proximity of the 
Ephthalites in the countries west of the Kabul valley, where, ac- 
cording to Procopius, they had been settled for a long time and 
some of them sought service as mercenaries in the Persian army, 
and their chief may have become suzerain of the countries as far as 
the Indus. But 9s remarked by Reinaud :— 
© On ne mieux comparer les vastes contrécs de la Tartarie acette époque 
qu’i une mer presque cunstamment en furie, et ob les vagues ne font que changer 
de place suivant le vent qui souffle ” 
The Huns had no long lease of power, for by the middle of 
the sixth century, or twenty-five years after Cosmas’ relation, the 
White Huns fell before the Takhiu or eastern Turks. 


1 J. A.S. Paris, 6th Ser., 1..433: Gollas must be the same as Anowai, 
who ascended the throve in 520 A D. and perished at the hands of Tuman. 
9 Antes, p. 426: this battle will fall in 680-600 A. DD. if we tike 319 A. D. as 
the initial date cf the era, and in 480-450 A.D if wetake 67 4. D.as the 
initial date, and all indications show that the latter is the more probable date- 
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The Chinese pilgrims of whom accounts have come down to 
hs am us in some detail affurd us valuable aid in 
ascertaining who were the occupants of the 
trans-Indus country at this time. There are, however, certain diffi- 
culties connected with the topography of the region traversed by 
them which throw some doubt on the conclusions arrived at, For- 
tunately all of them—Fah Hian,’ Sung Yun,? and Hwen Thsang?— 
visited the kingdom of Khie-pan-to bordering on Yarkaud. Fab 
Hian calls it Kie-cha and Sung Yun calls it Han-pan-to. Hwen 
Thsang on his return journey to China after crossing a mountain 
range to the south of the valley of Po-mi-lo (Pamir) entered the 
kingdom of Po-lo-lo celebrated for its gol-l washings, and after a 
difficult journey of 500 Ui arrived at Khie-pan-to on the Sita river, 
where lived a king of the China Suryadeva gutra, descended from 
an ancestor burn of the sun-gud and a Chinese princess: hence the 
family name. M.de St. Martin identifies the chief city of Khie- 
pan-to with Kartchu on the Yarkand river. Fah Hian left Kartchu, 
‘in the midst of the Tsung-ling mountains,’ on his journey from 
China, aud proceeding westwards fur a month crossed those moun- 
tains into northern India. He adhered to the incline of the sama 
mountains for fifteen days in a south-westerly direction and reached 
the Indus (Sin-to), which he crossed and entered the country of 
Ou-chang or Swat. Here the river of Gilgit is clearly intended 
by the name ‘ Sinto,’ fur otherwise his statement is unintelligible. 
Sung Yun left Hin-pan-to also on his outward journey froin China 
and going west six days entered on the Tsung-ling mountains and 
after three days reached the city of Kiueh-yu and after three days 
more the Puh-ho-i mountains and then the kingdom of Poh-ho, to 
the south of which lav the great snowy mountains, Thence in the 
first decade of the 10th month ‘or two months after leavirg 
Han-pan-to) he arrived in the country of the Ye-tha in 519 A.D. 
“They receive tribute from all surrounding nations on the south 
as far as Tieh-lo (To-li of Fah Hian and Tha-li-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
the modern Darel); on the north, the entire country of Lae-leh 
(La-la, or it may be read Chih-leh): eastward to Khoten and west to 
Persia, more than forty countries in all.’ He then alludes to the 
curious custom of the females wearing horns ov their heads from 


' Beal’s Fah Hian, p. 14. * Jbid, p. 181. 3Mém, IL, 209. 
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which drapery descended, and adds “ these people are of all the 
four tribes of barbarians the most powerful. The majority of 
them are unbelievers. Most of them worship false gods.” Of 
the country of Gandhara (Peshawar) he writes :— 

“Te was formerly called Ye-po-lo ‘This is the country which the Ye-thas: 
destroyed and afterwards avt up Lae-lih to be king over the country: since 
which events two zenerations have passed. The disposition of this king was 
cruel and vindictive and be practised the mo3t barbarons atroc’ties. Le dil 
not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons, ‘The people of 
the country belonged entirely to the Brahman caste ; they had a great respect 
for the law of Buddha and loved to read the sacre.. books, when suddenly this 
king came into power who was strongly opposed to anything of the sort and 
entirely aelf-reliant. Trusting to his own strength he had entered on a war 
with the country of Ki-pin respecting the boundaries of their kingdom and his 
troops had already been engaged in it for three years.” 

Sung-yun attended the royal camp to present his credentials and was 
very roughly received and when remonstrating with the king 
said : — The sovereign of the Ye-tha and also of Ou-chang when 
they received our credentials did so respectfully.” This would 
clearly show that the king of Gandhiara did not belong to the long 
established section of the Ye-tha, and the Chinese traveller also styles 
the subjects of the Gandhara king Si-khiang or ‘ western foreigners.’ 
According to Sung-Yun their conquest of Gandhara took place 
only two generations previously, or say 470 A.D., and they were 
in 520 A.D. at war witn Kabul. Fah Hiau! refers to the 
Yueb-ti conquest of Gandhara as having occurred ‘in former 
times,’ and he wrote in 402 A.D., so that this clearly was 
a different conquest from that mentioned by Sung Yun. Again, 
the conquest by Kitolo must be considered a third, and the 
reigning prince of Gandhara in Sung-Yun's time probably belonged 
to some other division of the little Yueh-ti, who were then at 
war with the great Yuch-ti at Kabul.?— Chitral is moreover said 
to have belonged to Akeou-khiang in the time of the Goei dynasty 
(424-451 A.D.), sothat we may consider the kingdom of Gandhara 


1 Beal., lo c., p. 37. ? General Cunningham suggests that the Gujars 
in Yaghistén and the plaina are the representatives of the Kushan or Great 
Yuek-ti. Yaghistin is the name given to the country inhabited by tribes 
having independent institutious on our north-west frontier, Captain Trotter 
notes of these Gajurs that they are said to be of Jat descent, th ugh now Musal- 
mans, ‘They are termed by the Pathins Hiuoki, aud are frequently met with ia 
the pastoral districts where they tend the Hucks of the Pathans, who are lords of 
the soil. “ They are said to be deacendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
couutry.” Rep. G ‘T.S, 1873-76, p. 26. Cunn. Arch. Rep., IL, 72, 
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in 520 A.D., as an independent offshoot of the little Yueh-ti, whose 
principal seat was in Chitral. The name Si-khiang is usually 
given to the Tibetans, and we know that the little Yueh-ti fled to 
Tibet in the first century before Christ. 


Hwen Thsang on his journey from China visited Tukhara and 
then Bamian, where the people were zealous 
Buddlusts. Further east in Kapisa in the 
Kabul valley there was a Kshatriya king (630 A.D.). Lamghan 
and Nagarahéra were subject to Kapisa as well as Purusha- 
pera (Peshawar), the capital of Gandhéra. This dynasty, however, 
could not have lasted long, for Al Biruni, as we have secn, dis- 
tinctly states that the dynasty which preceded the Hindu rulers of 
Kabul was a Turkish one, and this can be no other than the 
ruling family of the great Yueh-ti. Buddhism prevailed through- 
out the whole valley of the Kabul river and in Sw&t, where 
the spoken language, though somewhat different, resembled that of 
India. The remains of numerous buildings existed which had been 
destroyed by Mihirakula, Raja of Kashmir, about 500 A.D., were 
seen by the Chinese traveller. Hwen Thsang then advanced as far as 
the sources of the Swat river and afterwards passed along the Indus 
into the country of Tha-li-lo (Darel), the former capital of Udyéna 
or Swat. Thence he visited Pol-u-lo,! the modern Iskardo, where 
the people spoke a different language. All these indications cor- 
roborate the result of our previous investizations and show that an 
Indian people speaking an Indian language formed during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era the main part of the population 
along the whole length of the Kabul valley and along the Indus up to 
Gilgit, where they were bounded by the Baltis on theeast. We shall 
now examine the few noiices that occurin Arabian and Persian writers. 


IIwen Theang. 


The writings of the earliest Musalman geographers? show that 
Kabul was divided between the dominant 


Musalman historians, . < 
Turks and subject Hindus. Istakhri in 

' There is some difficulty about this nameand there are apparently two places 
that can answer to the name dolor, According to Klaprota (Mag. As, J, 96), 
Chitral was known as Bolor to the Chinese, and he notis that under the Hans 
it betonged to Ou-tebha (Udyaoa or Swat) and under the Goei (424-451 AD), 
it was the kingdom of Akeou-khiang, clearly a Tibetan dynasry and perhaps 
connected with the lit le Yueh-ti: Cuon. Arc Geogh., 03, and Progs. #. G. S., LIT 
The Pou-ho of Suug-Yun (Beal, p. 183) would more nearly approrch Chitral, 
and this will also be the Vo-lo of Kiaproth’s aatbho ities quoted at p. 67. 
* This paragraph is based upon Elliot, IL. 4!2-427. 
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915 A.D. writes:— Kabul has a castle celebrated for its 
strength, accessible only by one road. In it there are Musalmans 
aud it has a town in which are infidels from Hind.” In this states 
ment he is followed by Ybn Haukal (942 AD), and his sueces- 
sors. Ibn Khallkan states that in the time of Yakub-bin-Lais 
Kabul was inhabited by a Turkish tribe called Duran, on which 
Elliot remarks :—‘It is possible that the term Duran may have 
a connection with ‘darra’a hill-pass (valley), and that allusion may 
be made to the country north of Kabal, just in the same way as in 
modern times, the inhabitants of these same tracts are styled in 
Kabul, ‘ Kohistinis’ or hill-men.” The first invasion recorded 
was in the time of Abdullah, Governor of Irak, on the part of the 
Khalif Usmin (644 A.D.) 9 He invaded Zaranj and Kish then 
considered part of Indian territory and the tract between Ar- 
rukhaj (Arachesia) and Diwar and in the latter country attacked 
the idolators in the mountain Zur. Abdurrahman subsequently 
advaneed to Kabut abont the year 66L A.D. and took prisoner 
Kabul Shah, the ruler, who became a convert to Islam; but we learn 
“ that the king of Kabul made an appeal to the warriors of India 
and the Musalinéns were driven out of Kabul. He recovered all 
the other conquered countries and advanced as far as Bust, but on 
the approach of another Musalman army, he submitted and engaged 
to pay an annual tribute.” In 683-4 the Kabulis refused to pay 
the unnual tribute and their king was taken and killed. The 
war was continued by the king’s successor, who was again com- 
pelled to yield submission to the Musalmans, but ‘ whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the Kabulis to re- 
cover their lost independence.” In 697-8 Ranbil! was chief 
of Kabul and reduced the leader of a Musalman army who had in- 
vaded his territory tosuch straits that he was compelled to purchase 
his elease. In 760-01 A.D, an avenging expedition under Abdur- 
rahiman was sent by the celebrated Hajjaj against Kabul and was 
completely successful. The victor on his return was, however, coldly 
received by his master because he did not remain and take perma- 
nent eecupation of the country. Exasperated at this, Abdurrah- 
man made a treaty with the infidels and promised them freedom 
from tribute should he sueceed in overthrowing bis master, and on 


This name ia very varicusly given by different write's, Zenu!, Zenbil, Raby], 
Ratpil, and Wilson makes the name Katnopala. 
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the other hand the Kabul king agreed to afford hima refuge in 
the event of failure. Hajjij was victorious and Abdurrahmén 
committed suicide when his host was about to deliver him up to 
the conqueror. Mastdi and other writers make the name Ranbal a 
dynastic royal title for the prince of Kdbul and the territories be- 
tween Hirat and Kabul. When Al Mamun was made governor 
of Khurdsin he captured Kabul and obliged the king to become a 
Muhammadan. In 869-70 A.D., Yakdéb-bin-Lais took Kabul and 
made its prince a prisoner, The king of Ar-Rukhaj was put to 
death and its inhabitants were foreed to embrace Islém. This con- 
quest appears to have been more durable than any of the preceding 
ones, for we find the coins of Yakub struck at Panjshir, to the 
north-east of Kabul in the years 874-75 A.D. 


All the authorities quoted by Elliot, 


Indians of Kabul. acide tt 7 
except Al Birdni, makes Kanak the last 


of the Katorman kings. 

Al Birtni writes :1— 

“Le Kaboul était autrefoia gouverné par des princes de race turque; 
on dit qu’ils étaient originaires du Tivet. Le premier d’entre eux, qui se num- 
mait Barhtigin.* * le trone resta au pouvoir de ses enfants pendant a peu prés 


Vordre de ces régnes était écrit sur une étoffe 


soixante generaticns. ** 
vivement 


de soie qui fut trouvée dans la furteresse de Nagarkst: j’aurais 
désiré pouvoir lire cet écrit: mais différentes circonstances m’en empéchérent. 
Au pombre de ces rois fut Kank; ¢’est celui qui a fundé le vihara de Peychaver 
et dont le vihara porte le nom. * * le dernier roi de cette dynastie fut Laktouze- 
man. Le prince avait pour vizir un brahmane nommé Kalar.** II s’empara 
donc du trone et eut pour successeur le brahme Sémanda. Celui-ci fut remplacé 


por Ramalava; puis vinrent successivement Bhima, Jayapdla, Anaadapfla et 
dit-on, sur la tréne Van 412 de l’hégire (1021 


Nardajavpéla. Celui-ci monta, 
A.D.) Sov fils Bhimapéla lui succéda au bout de cing ans,” 

Kank can be no other than the Kanishka of the Turushka 
dynasty of Kashmir. Elliot identifies Kalar with the Syalapati of 
the bull-and-horseman type of coins found in the Kabul valley and 
which bear Brabmanical emblems as those of their predecessors, 
bore the elephant and lion, considered Buddhistic signs. The latter 
in turn differed from the earlier Indo-Skythian coins. We cannot 
further allude to the interesting results derivable from a study of 


these coins beyond that they show that the Tarkish dynasty had 


1 Fragments Arabes, p. 147; Dowson’e Elliot, II, 10. * See Thomas’ 


Prinsep, [., 330, and referexces. 
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Lecome thoroughly Indianised. In 961 A.D. Alptegin established 
the Musaluiin dynasty of Ghazni and henceforth the Hindus were 
the objects of bitter persecution, so that many became Musalmans 
and others fled to the hills or to India. In the histories mentivn is 
made of the services rendered to Mahiniid of Ghazni by the Hindu 
renegade Tilak, who is also said! to have brought ‘all the Hindu 
Kators snd many outsiders’? under the rule of Sultéo Masud 
(1032 A.D.) At the time of Timdr’s expedition? against these 
Kators (1408 A.D.) their country extended from the frontiers of 
Kashmfr to the mountains of K4bul and they possessed many towns 
and villages. One of their Jarge cities was called Shckal and an- 
other Jorkal, which latter was the residence of the ruler. ‘Timur 
approached the Kator country by the Khawak pass from Indarab ; 
to his right lay the Kators and to the left the pagan Siyah-Poshes. 
He describes the former as a people who drink wine and eat swine’s 
flesh and who speak a language distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi 
aud Kashmiri, and their chiefs were called Uda and Udashu or 
Adalshu. Timtr further adds that most of the inhabitants were 
idulaters; they were men of a powerful frame and light complexion 
and were armed with arrows, swords and slings. In the time of 
Baber the country of Kabul was occupied by many and various 
tribes. He writes’ :— 

‘Its valleys and plains are inhabited by Tarks, Aim&éks and Arabs. In the 
city, and the greater part of the villages, the population consists of Tijiks. 
Many others of the villages and districts are occupied by Pashais, Varachis, 
Tajike, Berekis and Afghaus. In the hill-country to the west reside the 
Iaairas aud Nukderis. Among the Hazira and Nukderi tribes are some who 
speak the Mughal language. In the hills to the north-etst lies Kafiristin and 
such countries as Kator and Gebrek. To the south ie Afghdvistéu. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in Kabul; Arabic, Persian, Tarki, 
Mughali, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Pardcbi, Geberi, Bereki and Lamghavi.” 

The Parécha Musalmans of the Indus valley appear to represent 
the Baniyas of the plains and have a dialect of their own. 
Pashu is spoken in the valley of the Kunar river and Hindi will 
probably represent the language of the Kafirs and people of 
Kashkara. In the reign of Jahangir (1619) the Sarkér of Paklf is 
described as bounded on the north by the Kator country, on the south 
by the Ghakkar country, on the east by the Kashmir mountains 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, II., 123, 13). = * dbid., IIL, 400, 3 Erskine’s 
Baber, 1., 221, 
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and on the west by Attak-Bandras. Pakli was traversed by 
Jahangir on his way to Kashmir and lay between the Indus and 
the Kishanganga. At this time, the country to the north was 
known as Kator comprising Gilgit, Darel and Chitral. 


From the preceding extracts we gather that Katura or Kator 
was the name given to the reigning family 
in Kabul for many generations, and that 
they were so Iudianised as to be regarded as Hindus, They, more- 
over, ruled over an Indian race inhabiting the country throughout 
the highlands from Lamghan to Balti. We shall now turn to the 
people inhabiting this region at the present day. We find three 
great groups of tribesin this tract, the Kho division between the 
Indus and the Hindu-kush, the Shins on the upper Indus and sur- 
rounding all, Muhammadans of different races speaking Pushtu or 
Persian or Tarki. The Khos comprise the mass of the Chitral popu- 
lation, the Siy&h-Posh of Kafiristan and the people of Lamghan and 
represent the Khosas or Khasas of whom we have heard so much. 
The upper part of the Kashkara valley is called Ttiri-kho, the middle 
is known as Mul-kho and the lower as Lud-kho and the language 
spoken is called Khawér, the Arniya of Dr. Leitner. These Khos 
are the oldest inhabitants and are styled ‘ Fuktr-mushkin’ by 
the ruling class. The latter are descended from the common an- 
cestor of the governing family and are generally spoken of as Séh 
Sangullie, next to whom come the Zundre or Ronos and then the 
Ashimadek or food-givers. As already mentioned the Khushwak- 
tiya branch of the Katéres reigns in Yassan and the Sah or Shah 
Katte branch in Chitral. It would appear that the native rulers of 
Gilgit, Iskardo and Kashmir were supplanted by Musalm&n adven- 
turers in the fourteenth century and those of Kashkara by others 
in the sixteenth century. The local tradition in Chitral is that 
it was governed by ‘a Rais who is said to have been of the 
same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of 
Muhammadanism.’ The last local ruler of Gilgit was the Ra Sri 
Buddhadatta of the Sih-rais family and the old name of that 
valley was Sargin. There is little doubt that in the name Sihrais we 
have the Sah or Shah of Sah Kature and a continuation to our own day 
of the ‘ Shéh’ in the inscriptions of Vasudeva and the Sabéou-Sah of 
inscriptions and legends, The members of the present ruling family 


Modern inhabitants. 
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are intruders and it is to the Ronos we must lovk for the repre- 
sentative of the old princes. Major Biddulph’ tells us that :-— 


“The Ronos rank next to the ruling family in every country in which they 
are found. The Wazirs are generally though not always chosen from amongst 
the Rono families, They exist in small numbers in Nagar, Gilgit and Punyal, 
gradually increasing in numbers es one travels westwards through Yaesan, 
Mastéj and Chitral, in which places there are said to be altogether over 300 
fainilies. In Nagar and Yassan they call themselves Hara and Haraiyo and in 
Chitré], Zundra, but they all claim to be of the same stock, Some exist in 
Wakhén and Sirikol, where they are called Khaibar-khatar, and in Shighnan, where 
they are catled Gaibalik-khatar,” 

The Sah Sangallie class in Chitrél give their daughters to the 
Ronos, ‘who being descended from a former dynasty of rulers of 
the country are regarded as of royal blood.’ Surely in these we 
have the representatives of the Yueh-ti rnlers of Kashmir who 
called themselves ‘ Korano’ on their coins, and of the Kator kings 
of Kabul, the last of whom was displaced by his Brahman minis- 


ter; whilst the actual de-facto ruler of Kash-kara retains the ancient 
title of ‘Sab Katire.’ 


From Major Biddulph? we learn that the name ‘ Dari’ is 
not acknowledged by any section of the 
tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly 
applied. In a single instance the term is applied by one tribe 
to some of their neighbour.” ‘The correct name for the prin- 
cipal tribe inhabiting Gilgit, Astor and the Indus valley is 
Shin or Shing, possibly the Chinas of the Puraénas. They have 
pleasing features, hair usually black, but sometimes brown, 
complexion moderately fair: the shade being sometimes light 
enough, but not always, to allow the red to shine through; eyes 
brown or hazel and voice rough and harsh. Mr. Drew gives 
the divisions which exist at the present day and which he says 
‘may be called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less 
stringent against the intermarriage of those who belong to differ- 
ent divisions.” With both Kho and Shin aro found Gujars, Kre- 
mins and Doms. The last is a servile caste corresponding to the 
Khasiya Doms in Kumaon and performing similar duties. The 
habits and customs of both Khos and Shins and the language 
spoken by them all show their Indian origin, though they have been 

1 «Tribes of the Hindu-koosh,’ p. $4, 66. 


Recent travellers. 


1 Jyid., p. 8s 166, 
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fur some centuries converts to Islam. There is still one other 
considerable section of the inbabitants of this region to be mentioned. 
Their language betrays a Turanian origin and they call themselves 
Burisho or Warshik and are known to their neighbours as Yesh- 
kun. They form the entire population of Hanza, Nagar and Pun- 
yal, and nearly all the population of Yassan besides Leing numeri- 
eally superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel and Astor, and their language 
is called by themselves Barishki and by others Khajuna. Major 
Biddulph? rightly, we think, connects the name ‘ Barisha’ with 
‘ Purusha-pura,’ the name of the capital of the Little Yuch-ti in the 
fifth century of our era. 


The Moollah who visited Chitral in 1874 saw three several 
pagan Kafirs from various parts of Kafiristan and describes their 
appearance as so like the Chitrélis both in features and dress and 
in the way of arranging the hair of their faces that it would be im- 
posible to distinguish them apart were it not for the fact that the 
KAfirs all wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head like the 
Hindus, and this, too, is only visible when they remove their head- 
dress? In 1841, Dr. Griffiths saw some of the Kafir inhabitants 
of Kattar ard describes them as a fine-bodied people and very 
active and not very fair. The chiefs were much fairer than their 
followers and in the expression of face and eyes, Aryan. Accord- 
ing to Major Biddulph, the Siydh-Posh are separable into tkree 
tribes conformable to the natural divisions of the country, the 
Ram, Wai and Bush. The Rum-galis or Lum-galis border oa 
Laghmaén and K&bul and may probably be referred to the 
Romakas of the Purdnas. The Wai-galis inhabit the valleys ex- 
tending south-east to the Kunar river at Chaghf&n Sardi, and the 
Bush-galis occupy the valleys to the north. They speak a language 
having an Indian basis ; their principal deities are Imbra (Indra) 
and Mani (Manu), and the men shave their heads in Indian fashion, 
merely leaving the ordinary top-knot. The women of the Bash- 
galis wear a curious head-dress consisting of a sort of black cap 
with lappets and two horns about a foot long made of wood wrap- 
ped round with cloth and fixed to the cap. This custom is noticed 
by Hwui Seng‘ when writing of the Ye-tha country which was met 


‘Le p.38,160. 9 Antea, p. 428, 3 Trotter's Report, 1873-75, p. 25. 
* Beal’s Fah-Hian, p. 185 : about 520 4.D. 
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with on leaving Poh-ho : there the royal Jadies wore ‘on their heads 
a horn in length eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 
red coral. As for the rest of the great ladies they all, in like man- 


ner, cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down veils 


* * 


all round like precious canopies. The majority of them are 


unbelievers and most of them worship false gods.’ Hwen Thsang 
has! a similar notice regarding the Tukhara country of Himatala, 
the ruler of which was so friendly to the Yueh-ti Tarushkas of 
Kashmir as to avenge their downfall? 


Taking into consideration the very different influences to which 
the Khos of Kashkara and the Khasiyas of 


Conclusions. : 
Kumaon have been subjected for many cen- 


turies, it is not curious that their habits and customs at the present 
day should widely differ. Tha fortunes, too, of their rulers have 
varied. Sydlkot in the Panjab is supposed to have been founded 
by Sdlivahan, whose son Ras&lu was succeeded by Raja Hadi, 
chief of the Sydlas.2 The chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra were 
also closely connected with the Yueh-tis and Al Birdni mentions 
that they possessed a genealogical tree of the Turkish rulers of 
Kabul written on silk.‘ The chiefs of Lohara or Sahi, a petty hill 


} Mém. IL, 197. 2 Antea, p.427. The following references will furnish 
all the information known about these so-called ‘ Kafirs’ :— 

Elphinstone, M.—Account of the kingdom of Cabul, If., 375-387 ; London, 
1842. 

Burnes, A.—Travels into Bukhara, II., 210; London, 1834. J. A. S. Ben, II., 
396: VILL, 825: Cabvol, p, 206, 218, 281. 

Vigne, (¢. T.—Versonal narrative of a visit to Guzni, Kabul and Afghanistan, 
p. 234: Loudon, 1840, 

Masson, C.—Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afgbanistan and the 
Panjab, T, 192: London, 1842. 

Wood, J. “Narr: ative of a journey to the source of the river Oxue in 1836-36, 
p- 295: London, 1841. 

Mohan Lul.—Siah-posh tribe. J. A S. Ben, II, 305. 

Raverty, H. G.-- Language of the Siah-posh "Katies, J A S. Ben., XXIII, 269; 
and Notes on Kafiristan, Jbid, XXVIIL., 317. 

Trumpp, Dr.— Language of so-called Kafirs, J.R.A.S., XIX, 1. 

Tanner, Col.—H. Proc. R. G. §., LIL, 278, 311, 498. 

Biddulph, Mujor.—Tribes of the Hindu Koosh, p. 126: Calcutta, 1887, 

Prinsep, J., L, 214, Thomas’ edition 

Erskine, VW, — History of Baber, L, 221. 

Trotter, Capt.—Report G. T. Survey, 1873-75, p. 33: JLbid., 1876. 

Elliott, 7.—Dowson’s edition, I11., 401, 407, 481. 

Reinaud, M.—¥ragments Arsbes et Persanes, p. 135. Mém. Sur |’ Inde, p. 
70-83, 179. 

Rémusat, A—Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I, 223. 

Out of all these writers only Elphinstone, Masson, Burnes, Trumpp and Bide 

dulph have seen Kafirs and no European has as yet entered their country. 


3Cunn. Arch. Rep. II, 21: J. A. S. Bon., XXIII, 80. *Cunn. Arch. 
Rep. V., 155 ; antea, p. 433, 
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state of the Gilgit or S&rgin valley, who succeeded Didda on 
the throne of Kashmir in the eleventh century, also claimed 
descent from Salivihana, but were none the less Sabhis of the 
Turushka stock.! In A.D. 700, both the king of the Turks and 
the king of Kabul are said to have borne the same name, which 
was also common to the kings of Kashmir.? Unfortunately 
this name comes to us in many guises, but if we accept the furm 
Ravbil as standing for Ratnapaéla we have another link in the 
chain. Again the existence of a Surya-deva Raja, sprung from the 
sun-god, and therefore of the solar-race, in the hill state? of Khie- 
pan-to (Sirikol) in the seventh century, shows the influence of 
Indian ideas far beyond the limits assigued ordinarily to the 
Indians themselves. We may now conclude that we have carefully 
and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty ruling west 
of the Indus known as Katures and the Kumaon Katytras and 
between the people of Kumaon and the Kunets of Kunaor and the 
Khos of Kashkéra We find, wherever the Kbasas occur, the Doms 
live with them as their servitors and recognize in these Doms the 
descendants of the Dasas of the Veas, inhabitants of Upper India 
even before cither Nagas or Khasas appeared. The time has passed 
for attributing to the small immigration of the Aryans that has 
given us the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are to-day 
assumed to be of Aryan blood and even for holding that all so-called 
Rajputs are of Aryan descent. Many of our Rajput clans can be 
traced back to Baktrians, Parthians and Skythians when the facts now 
fast accumulating are closely examined. We have seen already how 
the Aryan writers themselves acknowledge that in many cases all 
the castes have a common origin. Many of the purer race did not 
accept the advanced ideas of their priest-led brethren and are 
accordingly contemptuously classed amongst the outcasts because 
‘they knew no Brahmans.’ The Aryan immigrants themselves 
found on their arrival in India that other members of their race 
had preceded them. These from admixture with the so-called 
aborigines had degenerated from the primitive type in customs and 
perhaps also in features. Their religion also was affected by this 
union for, as we shall see hereafter, the Pasupati cult had its origin 
amongst the non-Brahmanical tribes, and from this sprang the 


1Troyer’s 8. T., VI., 367: VIL, 1283. *Cunn, Arch. Rep., II., 74. 
> Mém, I. : ’ 
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terrible forms of Siva which have taken such hold in comparatively 
modern times of the popular religious thought of India. The in- 
fluence of the Vaidik Aryans is better shown in the language and 
literature of modern India and the modifications of the physical 
characteristics of the various tribes with which they have come in 
contact. Professor Huxley, as quoted by a recent writer, says, 
‘“the Indo-Aryans have been in the main absorbed into the pre- 
existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modifivation of the physical characters of the population, 
a language and a literature.” 


We may, therefore, asseme for the Khasiyas an Aryan descent 
in the widest sense of that term much modified by local influences, 
but whether they are to be attributed to the Vaidik immigration 
itself or to an earlier or later movement of tribes having a simi- 
lar origin, there is little to show. It is probable, however, that 
they belong to a nation which has left its name in various parts of 
the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin with the tribes of 
the western Himdlaya whom we have noticed. This nation in 

Khos and Khasas are course of time and chiefly from political 
sprung from one race. = causes and the intrusion of other tribes was 
broken up into a number of separate peoples, some of whom have 
become Muhammadans, others Buddhists and others again, as in 
these hills where the facility of communication with the plains 
and the existence of the sacred shrines in their midst rendered 
the people peculiarly open to Brahmanical influence, became 
Hindus in religion, customs and speech. As we approach the 
Aryan ethnical frontier in the Himalaya to the west, Turks, Tatars, 
Trauians, and Aryans professing the three great religions meet and 
as we near the ethnical frontier in the east, Tibetans and Hindts 
are found together in the debateable ground, as we may call Nepal. 
Further east Tibetans alone prevail until we get to the shading off 
between them and the monosyllable-tongued Indo-Chinese tribes 
in farthest Asim. Whatever may have been their origin, the 
Khasiyas have forgotten it and influenced by modern fashion have 
sought to identify themselves with the dominant Hindu races as 
the Hindu converted to Islim and called Shaikh seeks to be knowa 
asa Sayyid when he becomes well-to-do in the world. In this 
respect the Khasiyas do not differ from any other hill tribe brought 
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under Brahmanical influence. All see that honour, wealth and power 
are the hereditary dues of the castes officially established by tho 
authors of the Manava Dharma-sastras and seek to connect them- 
selves with some higher than their own. Even at the present day, 
the close observer may see the working of those laws which have 
in the course of centuries transmuted a so-called aboriginal hill- 
race into good Hindts. A prosperous Kuméon Dom stone-mason 
can command a wife from the lower Rajput Khasivas, and a success- 
ful Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a fainily of pure 
plains’ pedigree. Year by year the people are becoming more 
orthodox in their relirious observances and the fanes of the dii minores 
are becoming somewhat ueglected. What little historical records 
exist show ns great waves of invasion and conquest over all Upper 
India from the earliest times and bitter dynastic and religious 
strugcles, The many different tribes who joined in these wars 
have not been superimposed without disturbance one on the other 
like deposits of inorganic matter, so as to enable us like the geolo- 
gist at once to declare the order of their coming from their ascer- 
tained position, but rather they are in the position of a range of 
mountains full of faults, inversions and folds. Following out this 
simile the earliest inhabitants had to receive conqueror after con- 
queror, and accommodate themselves to the deposit left behind, by 
being crumpled up so as to occupy less space or by being cracked 
acruss so as to allow some parts to be pushed above others. We 
find that this is what must have taken place. In some cases the 
intrading power was strong enough to absorb or to enslave the 
conquered race, in other cases these have been pushed onwards 
from their original seats, and again in other cases they have been 
divided intotwo. From Tibet on the north and the plains on the 
south intruders have wedged themselves in or been superiinposed 
on the Khasiya race, chemically assimilating as it were the sub- 
ject race in places by intermarriage and in others showing a 

purely mevhanical admixture. For these reasons it is impossible 

to trace any unbroken direct connection between the Katures and 

Khos of Kashkara and the Katyuras and Khasas of Kumaon, but 

the affinity is none the less established on as good grounds as any 
other question connected with early Indian history and may be 
accepted until other and better evidence comes to light. 


ES 


CHAPTER IIIf. 


History—(contd.). 


CONTENTS. 


Early history from local sources. Garhwaél Rajas. Hwen Thsang. Brah- 
mapura. Tradition regarding Lakhanpur. The golden land. The colonisation 
of Juhar. Tne Amazonian kingdom. ‘Tibet from Chinese sources. Govisana, 
Annihilation of buddhism, Sankara Acharya, Sankara in Nepal. Katydris or 
Katydras. Karttikeyapura, Inscriptions. Pandukeswar plates. Second series 
of Rajas. Facsimile of one of the plates. The Kumaon and Pala plates, Loca- 
lities, Countries conquered. Bhigatpur plate. Tibetan records. Sdrndth inscrip- 
tion. Pala dates. Decline of the Katyaris. 

In the tract stretching along the foot of the hills from the 

Farly history fromloca) Sarda to the Ganges and thence through 
ree the Dun to the Jumna we have traces of 
an ancient civilisation all record of which has vanished. In the 
Tarai in the depth of what appears to be primeval forest are 
found solidly-built temples containing stones richly carved and 
ornamented and surrounded by aucient plantations of mango 
and other fruit trees. The modern town of Raémnagar has been 
built from materials derived from the ruins at Dhikuli, a little 
higher up on the right bank of the Kosi river and which once, 
it is said, under the name of Vairdt-patan or Viratnagar,! was 
the capital of a Paéndava kingdom subordinate to that of In- 
draprastha long before the name Katydri was heard of. The 
numerous remains of tanks and scattered buildings are also 
attributed in popular tradition to the ‘ Pandub log.’ Further west 
at Pinduwala near the Laldhang chauki are the remains of an 
ancient town and temples of which many of the finer carvings 
have been taken away to Gwalior and Jaipur. At Lani Sot also 
we have some fine stone-work and eight miles to the west near 
the ruined village of Mandhal in the Chandi Pahar some six miles 
east of Hardwar are the remains of an old temple containing some 


1 This must not he confounded with the Bairét in which the Pandavas resided 
during their exile, although the Kumaonis have transferred the whole epic to 
their own hills, making the Lohughat valley the site of Kurukshetra: for the — 


true Bairét, see Arch. Rep., IL., 246, and VI., 91. 
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good earvings in a high state of preservation.) They represent 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical subjects : amongst the former tho 
tree and deer found on the coins of Krananda that have been dis- 
covered at Bahat in the Saharanpur district and amongst the 
Jatter the bull of Siva and the image of Ganesha. There is also 
a representation of the Trim@drtti or triune combination of Bralima, 
Vishnu and Siva which seems to be common amongst these monu- 
ments and which doubtless belongs to the later development of 
Hinduism, Numerous mango groves and the remains of tanks are 
also found amid the forest along the foot of the inner range in the 
Dun, similar in all respects to those found in the Tarai. If to 
these material evidences of an early civilisatiun we add the testi- 
mony of local tradition and those seraps of general tradition float- 
ing amidst the stories recorded by the early historians, we may 
safely assert that at a very early period the country along the foot 
of the hills supported a considerable population living in towns, 
the remains of which show a fair advance in the arts of civilisation. 
Amongst the general traditions regarding these hills we have seen 
that the legend connecting the Saka king and founder of the Saka 
era with Kumaon has no support from established facts. The 
local collections uf legends regarding the places of pilgrimage in 
Kumaon and Garhwal afford us vo aid for their political history. 
All the information before us would lead us to conclude that the 
name ‘ Kumaon’ cannot have attained to any significance before 
the fifceenth century. Indeed it was not until the reign of Rudra 
Chand, in the time of Akbar, that much was known to the Musal- 
min historians concerning these hills, and itis in the writings of the 
Musalman historians of that period that we find the name first appiied 
to the hill country now known as Kumaon and Garhwal and tiat the 
stories regarding its early importance first find currency. Whatever 
historical truth these stories contain must be connected with western 
Kumaon and Garhwal, both of which can boast of a fairly ascertained 
history far exceeding in antiquity anything that can be assigned to 
the tract which apparently originally received the name Kamaon. 


1 See General Cunningham's notes on the ruins of Moradhvaja’s fort six 
miles north-east of Najibabad, containing Buddhist remains, and on those culled 
Chatarbi:a) in the very heart of tue Tarai midway between Rampur and Na ni 
‘Val and abont six miles to the cast of the high road, The ruins he to. the enst 
of the villages of Maholi and Dalpur and between the Jonar Nadi and the 
Kakrola Nadi and extend aver several miles. ‘The remains of a fort, tank and 


wells are visible, Arch, Kep., 11,, 238, Sce also J. A.S, Ben., XXXVI, i., 154. 
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Raja of Garhwal. 


written records whatsoever relating to its history. 


PROVINCES. 3 


Our first step, therefore, is to ascertain what is known concern- 


ing the early history of Garhwal and 


western Kumaon, and for this purpose, how- 
ever dry the task may be, we must collate and compare the lists 
of the rulers of Garhwial, for beyond these bare lists we have no 


One of the 


earliest of these lists is that obtained by Captain Hardwicke in 
1796 through Pradhuman S4h, then reigning at Srinagar and 
published by him in his 6 Narratire of a Journey to Srinagar,’ in 


the first volume of the Astatic Researches :— 


1.— Hardwicke’s list of Garhicdl Raju. 
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10, 
11. 
12. 
33. 
14, 
15, 
16. 
17, 
la, 
19. 
20. 
21, 





Names. | 


Namber 
reigned 








| 


Bogh-Dhurt, the 
first be- 
tween 
reign and Adey 
Paal 900 yeare 
passed, of which 
no records exist,}‘ 


Adey Paal o| 50 
His son Bejey 
Paal ..-| 60 
Laak  Paal 55 
Hehrm_,, ves} 65 
Kerrem ,, 7u 
Narain Deo ...| 72 
Hurr ms oe. | 45 
Govin ,, | 49 
Ram > eet 5 
Runjeet ,, | 53 
Inder Sain ...| 35 
Chunder ,,  .. | 39 
Mungul ,, -| 32 
Choora Mun ..} 29 
Chinta ,, v=. | 88 
Pooren ,, ve | 27 | 
Birk-e-Baan = ...|_ 79 
Bir ts 81 
Soorey ,, 79 
Kerreg Singh .. | 60 





Names. 





Sooret Singh 


Mahah 
Anoop 
Pertaub 
Hurree 


o> 


” 


Jaggen Naat 


Byjee 
Gookul 
Raam 
Goopee 
Lechme 
Preeim 


” 
” 
a 
os 
” 


oD 


Sanda Nand 


Perma 
Maha 
Sooka 


Suba Chand 


Tarra 
Maha 
Goolab 
Ram 
Gobind 
Lechmen 
Jegget 
Mataub 
Sheetaub 


” 
9 


” 
Narain . 


a 


. 


” 


” 














Number 


ao a 
oO ow 


reigned. 





os 
£5 
Names. ‘ee 
23 
4s, Aunund Narain...| 42 
49. Herry woe | 45 
50. Mahah ae reas 
51. Renjeet py |] Sl 
32, Raamroo 58 
53. Chirsturoo 49 
54, Jeggeroo | 42 
35. Herroo ...| 32 
56. Futtch Sah | 39 
57. Docleb,, ho 
‘8. Purteet ,, «| 35 
9. Jallet ,, | 40 
Who died in 1781 
aud left four 
song, Was suc- 
ceeded by the 
eldest, 
50. Jakert Sah, and 
was suc:eedcd 
by his brother 
the present Ra-] . 
jah «| 24 
61, Purdoo Maan 
Sah. 
Total of years .. /37743 












The second list is taken from an official report of the year 1849 


and is the same as that accepted by Mr. Beckett, the settlement officer 
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in an old report on Garhwal. It gives several details which are not 
found in the other lists :— 


2. — Beckett's list of Rajas of Garlwal. 























a 2 2/3 

x Y . & o 

x : | 5S 2 ils 3) 3 
g Names, | 2 8. ER Names, . wl Se 
& | a . baie = a u 8 
= | oh » SL = vee o a 

= 3 | wf (2 o wl e 

Z le | ad oe co o<« | pH 

a — .| —_— —--_—_- ~~" Se 

1] Kanak Pal | a1] 61! 756 28] Lakhan Deo. | 98 | 32 | 1297 
2| Syam Pat .. | 96 | 60: 782 %9) Ananta PAlII,  .. | vi: 29 | 1298 
8) Padu Pal vee | 31 | 45; 813 130] Purab Deo ee | 19 | 33 | 1317 
4) Abigat Pal vee | 25 | 3 838 (31) Abbaya Deo tee 7 | 21 | 1324 
5! Sigal Pal oe | 90 | 24 858 [32] Jairam Deo ee | 23 | 24 | 1947 
6] Ratna Pal «. | 49 | 68: 997 33) Asal Deo oa 9 , 21 | 1846 
4} Sali Pal abs 8 | I7 915 134} Jagat Pal ee | 12 | 19 } 1968 
8 Bidhi Pal . | 20 | 20 | 935 [35] Jit Pal we | 19 | 24 | 1387 
9] Madan Pall. tee 7 | 22.) 952 '36) Ananda Pally. ... | 98 | 41 | 1415 
10) Bhagti Pat ws | 25 ] 31 977 |37| Ajai lal ewe | SL | 59 | 1446 
11) Jaichand Pal .. | 29 | 36 | 1oU6 {38} Kalyan Sah eas 9 | 40 | 1455 
le] Prithi Pal .. | 24) 40 | 10380 189} Sundar Pal ee | 15 ) 36 | 1470 
13] Madan Pal ID. ,,, | 22 | 30 | 1052 |40) Hansdeo Pal ow | 18 | 24 | 1488 
14) Agasti Pal we | Qo | 36 | 1072 (41! Bijai ral vow | 11 | 21 | 1494 
16) Surati Pai vee | 92} S61 1094 42) Sahaj Pal « | 36 ) 45 | 1580 
16) Jayat Singh Pal ... | 19 | 30 | 1113 '45) Balthadra Sah... | 25 ; 40 | 1555 
17) Ananta Pal I... | 16 | 24 | 1129 144 Man Sah .» | 90 | 39 | 1575 
18} Ananda Pall... | 12 | 20 | 1:41 (45| Syam Sah wer 9: SI | 1584 
19} Vibbog Pal . | 18 {| 22 | 1159 [46] Mahipat Séh vee | 25 | 65 | 1609 
20] Subbajan Pal... | 14 | 90 | 1174 '47) Prithi Sah -- | 62; 70 | 1671 
2.) Vikrama Pal vee | 15 | 24 | 2188 48) Medini Sah ee, | 46 | 62 | 1717 
22) Vichitra Pal ve | 10 | 23 | 1198 49; Fateh Séh w. | 48) 61 | 1765 
23| Hansa Pal w | Lb | 20 | 1209 6+] Upendra Sh es 1 | 22 | 1766 
24) Son Pal eee 7 [19 |] t@16 51) Pradipt -4h o- | 63 | 70 | 1829 
25) Kadil Pal ve | 6 | 21 | 122) 62 Lalipat Sah tes 8 | 30 | 1837 
26) Kamdeo Pal . | 15 ] 24 | 1286 53) Jaikarat Sah eee 6; 23 | 1843 
tee 18 | 29 | 186L 





27| Sulakhan deo... | 18 | 30 | 1254 oe Pradhaman Sah | 
The compiler of this list makes Kanak Pal come from Gujrat and 
the seventeenth had his head-quarters at Maluwa-kot, “the twenty- 
first at Ambuwa-kot and the twenty-fourth in the Bhilang valley. 
Numerous Khasiya rajas owed allegiance to Son Pal, who held sove- 
reign sway over all western Garhwal and commanded the pilgrim 
route to Gangotri. A cadet of the Panwar house of Dharanagar 
came on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the hills and visited 
Son Pal on his way. The latter had no son and was so pleased with 
the young prince that he gave him his daughter in marriage and part 
of parganah Chandpur as dowry. The Dhéranagar prince appears 
to be the Kadil Pal of this list (25), and it was his descendant Ajai 
Pal who first attempted the conquest of Garhwal and, according 
to this list, founded Srinagar. The story of the Panwér prince 


fj 
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resembles in many respects the tradition regarding Som Chand in 


Kumaon, mentioned hereafter. A third list is given by Mr. Williams 


and differs in some respect from Mr. Beckett’s list :— 
3.— Williams’ list of Garhwal Rajas) 


wm 02 0 = 
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li, 


23. 


Kunk Pal. 
Bisheshwar Pal, 
Sumat Pal. 

Poorun Pl, | 
Ameegut Pal. | 
Shuktee Pal. 
Retee Pal. 

Sdlivauan Pal. 
Mudun Pal. 

Bidhee Pal. 

Bhugdat ral. 

Vibhog Pal. 
Jeychander Pal. 
Heerut Pal. | 
Mudun Sudee. | 
Abcegut Pal, | 


17. Sooruj Pl, 
18. Jeyut Pal, 
i9, Aucerado Pal, 


2U, 
21. 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Vibhog Pal, I 
Gugvan Pal, 
Vikram Pal, 
Vichitra Pel. 
Hans Pal. 
Suvarn Pal. 
Kauteckripa Pal. 
Katudeo Pal. 


28. Sulukshun Deo. 
29. Mahaslukebun Deo. 
30. Sut lal. 

31. Apvvrub Deo. 

32, Jey Dev. 


| 38. Jifang Pal. 
84. Kalrun Vai. 

| 36. Ajay Pai. 

( 36. Anant Pal. 

| 37, Sundar Pal, 

138, Senj Pal. 

138. Vijgey Pal. 
40. Bahélur Pal. 
4.1. Sital Sahai. 
42. Man ~éh. 
43, Sam Séh 
44. Mahipaci Sdéh, 

| 45. Prithvi Séh. 

| 46. Medini Séh, 

| 47. Fateh Sah, 





The fourth list was obtained by me through an Almora Pandit 
and may be called the Almora list :— 


4.—Almora list of Gathwal Rajas. 


Bhagwan Pala. 24. 
Abhaya 55 z5. 
Bisesha i 26. 
Karna 7 | 27. 
Kshema ‘9 ; 23. 
Vyakta ” { 29, 
Suratha rh 3a. 
Jayati ‘3 3}. 
Parna a5 32 
Avyakta 4 33. 
Salivahan ,, 34, 
Sangita 7 36. 
Mangita ” 36 
Ratna * 37. 
Maiana Pal I. 33, 
Vidhi Pal. 39, 
Bhagadastta Pal. Ath 
Juychandia-,, ne 
Kirthi % 42 
Madana » Il | 43. 
Anibuidha Pal. 45, 
Vibhogita _,, 48, 
Subadhin Kot, 47. 


The sixty-fiftth in descent was Pratap Sah, whose son 
rules in Tihri or native Garbwal. 


Vikrama Pal. 
Vijaya nae © 
Hansa ” 
Sona Pal, 1209 A.D. 
Kanha Pal. 
Sandhi a5 
Sulukshana ” 
Lakshanadeva —,, 


Alakshanadeva ,, 


Anauta ” 
Abhideva 95 
Abhayadeva » 
Ajaya 9 
Ajayadeva ii 
Asfpratépa s 
Jayadeva Péla. 
Ganitadeva ” 
Jitarthadeva 4 
Kalyana ” 
Ana ” 
Dipaénta " 
Priyanihéra, ” 
Sunudara si 


48, Sahaja Pala, 

49, Vijayn »o SIL. 

60. Balbhadra Sah, 

S1), Sitala a 

52. Man Sah, 1647 A.D. 
53. Sama 


44. Duloram Séh, 1580 A.D. 
55. Garbhabhanjan 
Mahipati San, 1625 A.D. 
66. Prithi or Prithvi 
Sah, 1640 and 1660, 
57. Medini Sah, 
58 Fated or Fateh 
pat. Sih, 1684-1716 
5%. Upendra? Sab, 1717, 
00. Pradipt ,, 1717-72. 
61. Lalat or Lalita Sah, 1773- 
8u. 


62, Pradhuman’  ,, 1785¢ 
1svu4, 

63. Sudarshan - gy 2815. 

64. Bhaw&éui ” 


now 


The dates given are those 


that have been gathered from grants now existing in the local 


\Memoir of Dehra Din, 81. 


He notes: —It should be borneia mind that 


the writer’s list does not profess like Hardwicke’s to give a lineal succession of 
kings; each name is only supposed to represent the power paramount in the 
country tor the time being.” The grounds for this statement are not given. 
* Dhalip reigned during a part of the year 1717. 
from 1780 to 1785. 


3 Jayakrit Séb reigned 
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official records. All accounts concur in stating that Ajaya Pal was 
the first who attempted to reduce the independent Khasiya rajas 
under his sway, and, as we shall show hereafter, he cannot be 
placed earlier than 1258-70 AD, The above are the very few 
dates that we have been able to establish by corroborative evidence, 
and though every possible source has been carefully examined no 
better result has been obtained. Taking the twenty-six reigns 
before Sona Pala and allowing them the long average of fifteen 
years to each reign, we cannot place the Bhagwan Pala of the fourth 
list earlier than the first quarter of the ninth century. But then 
it can be urged that these lists as they stand do not give the entire 
succession, but only such members of the dynasty as made theme 
selves remarkable, a not unusual feature in Indian genealogical 
lists. Al-Birani, writing in the eleventh century, remarks :—* Les 
Indiens attachent peu d’importance «ordre des faits; ils negligent 
de rédiver la chronique des regnes de leurs reis. Quand ils sont 
embarrass¢s, ils parlent au hasard.” The earlier names, too, differ 
so considerably in these and other lists which have been consulted 
that no other theory is possible to account for such contradictions 
as the existence of Kauak Pala at the head of one and Bhagwan 
Pala at the head of another. By adopting this explanation there 
is no necessity for placing the reign of Bhagwan Pala in the ninth 
century. Setting aside Hardwicke’s list, an examination of the 
reminder shows a remarkable agreement in certain noteworthy 
names. No. 2 has fifth in descent Sigal Pdéla, who is the Shakti 
Pala of No.3 and apparently the Suratha Pali of No. 4. The Sali 
Pala of No. 2 isthe same as the SAélivaihan Pala of No. 3 and No. 4 
If we turn to the pedigrees of the Doti and Askot. families given 
hereafter and which are of undoubted local origin, we find a remark- 
able coincidence amongst the earlier names. The first two of the 
Doti list are Sdlivahana-deva and Shaktivahana-deva, and the first 
on the Askot list is Salivahana-deva followed by a Saka-deva as 
sixth and afterwards by a Vikramaditya and a Bhoja. All that we 
may suggest regarding the occurrence of the latter names in the 
lists is that the lists correctly give the sequence of these celebrated 
names, first a Saka Salivahana, thena Vikramaditya and then a 
Bhoja. These names have apparently been interpolated by the 
later editors of the lists, the bards of the houses of Garhwal, Doti 
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and Askot to lend lustre to the ancestry of their patrons, and cer- 
tainly need not be accepted as members of the family in the regu- 
lar succession. Even granting that these names are interpolations, 
there is much deserving of notice in the minor names of the list. 
The word ‘Sigal’ in Sigal Pala recals the name of Sigal, the chief 
city of the Saka-Skythian district of Sakastene. Sdlivahan is a sy- 
nonym of the Saka prince who founded the Saka era, called also 
Sakaditya, Sali Pala, Shaktivahana in these lists. Kank, the epony- 
mous founder in the second list, is none other than Kanishka and 
is also said to have come from Gujrat, where we have recorded evi- 
dence of an Indo-Skythian rule in the Kshatrapa and the so-called 
‘Sah’ dynasty, and where we have a Khosa race to the present day. 
in the Suratha Pal of the fourth list we have also a reference to 
Surasbhtra, the old name of the peninsula of Gujrat. Now we cannot 
imagine that all these coincidences are accidental and would point 
out that a true historical connection with the old Indo-Skythian 
dynasty underlies the occurrence of these names in the lists, and we 
believe that very many of the so-called Rajput houses have a simi- 
lar origin, notably the hill dynasties and the Baisa in the plains. 


Having fairly established a connection between theIndo-Skythians 
and the local dynasties and bearing in 
mind that Joshimath in Garhw&l was the 
first acknowledged seat of the Katydri dynasty of Kumaon, we 
shall apply this knowledge to the local traditions. Legendary tales 
in the south of India state that Salivahana came from Ayodkya; 
the Askot chronicles give the same origin, but Mrityunjaya assigns 
him to Pratishthana on the Godavari. The accord between the 
Askot and south Indian traditions betrays the influence of the 
Mysore preachers and teachers whose representatives to the pre- 
sent day hold all the chief officers at Kedarnath and Badrindth, 
and it is doubtless to their influence is due the remodelling of the 
local lists. Locally Salivahana was the avenger of the defeat of 
his tribesman Sakadatta or Sak wanti, the first conqueror of Dehli, 
and, as he was the greatest name in the national lists, he has been in- 
troduced into all the local lists, being in fact suzerain as well. 
Neither then uor now could any powerful monarch have his seat 
of government in the Garhw&l or Kumaon hills, though the lord 
paramount of those districts, like the British of to-day, may huve 
2 


Local traditions, 
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held considerable possessions in the plains. The successors of S&- 
liv4han, whether of his family or not we have no means for decid- 
ing, are reported to have occupied Indraprastha and the hill-coun- 
try to its north for several generations, for the Rdja-tarangani states 
that Indraprastha after the conquest ceased to be the abode of 
royalty for nearly eight centuries. “Princes from the Siw4lik or 
northern hills held it during this time and it long continued deso- 
late until the Tudrs.” General Cunningham looks on the date 
736 A.D. for the rebuilding of Dehli by Anang P4l Tomér “as 
being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for 
Indian history.” He also accepts the statement that Indraprastha 
remained desolate for many centuries after the Saka invasion, and 
it seems better to retain the indigenous tradition here than to start 
theories for which we have no foundation in fact. But even for 
this ‘dark age’ there are a few statem>nts which throw some light 
ov its history. Firishta} tells us that Jaichand left an infant son 
who succeeded him and who would have ruled in his stead had not 
his uncle Dihlu deposed him and with the aid of the nobles ascend- 
ed the throne. “This prince as famous for his justice as for his 
valour devoted his time to the good of his subjects and built the 
city of Debli. After having reigned only four years, Phur (Porus), 
2% Raja of Kumaon, collecting a considerable force, attacked 
Dihlu, took him prisoner and sent him in confinement to Rohtas, 
hinself occupying the empire. Raja Phir pushed on his conquest 
throngh Bang as far as the western ocean, and having collected 
a great army refused to pay tribute to the kings of Persia. The 
Brahmanical and other historians are agreed that Phir marched 
his army to the frontier of India in order to oppose Alexander, 
en which occasion Phur lost his life in battle after having 
reigned seventy-three years.” The Grecks found Porus between the 
Hydaspes and the Akesines and a nephew of Porus in the next 
dudb. We may accept the suggestion that they were both Paura- 
vas or descendants of Puru, for Plutarch makes Gegasius the pro~ 
genitor of Phir, and he may be identified with Yayéti2 We have 
another Porus, however, in the king already referred to, who sent 
an cmbassy to Augustus in B.C, 22—20, and this date would agree 
better with the time given in the local legend of Raja Phar. We have 


\ Briggs’ ed., lraite. *Cunu Arch. Rep., II, 17. 
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already suggested on other grounds that this Porus may have been 
an Indo-Skythian or Parthian, and here he is connected with Ku- 
maon, of which he may have been suzerain. In another passage! 
Firishta tells us that Ramdeo Ratbor between the years 440 and 
470 A.D. was opposed in his conquests by the Raja of ‘‘ Kumaon, 
who inherited his couctry and his crown from a long line of ances- 
tors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 years. A sanguinary battle 
took place which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunrise 
to sunset, wherein many thousands were slain on both sides, till, at 
length, the Raja of Kumaon was defeated with the loss of all his 
elephants and treasure and fled to the hills”’ The Raja of Kumaon 
was compelled to give his daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 
There is nothing to add to this statement but that it corroborates 
the other tradition that princes from the Siwalik hills held some 
authority in the upper Dudb between the Saka conquest and 
the arrival of the Tomars. That Indraprastha was not entirely 
desolate during the period is showa by the inscription of Raja 
Dh4va on the iron pillar? at Dehli which Prinsep from the 
form of the letters would assign to the third or fourth cen 
tury, A. D. 

Between the date of the Saka conquest of Indraprastha and the 
advent of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, 
all that we can say regarding the history of 
these hills is that the country appears to have been divided amongst 
a namber of ‘petty princes, of whom sometimes one and sometimes 
another claimed paramount sway over the remainder. The chief 
of the Bhilang valley at one time enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
again a dynasty whose principal seat was in the Alaknanda valley 
near Joshimath. The Chineso Buddhist pilgrims Fah Hian, Hwui 
Seng and Sung Yun, whose travels have been translated by Mr. 
Beal, did not visit Kumaon, and we have to refer to the works of 
Hwen Thsang for our only information from this source on this 
period? In 634 A.D. Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanesar to 
Srughna in the Saharanpur district,4 and thence aoross the Ganges to 

Briggs, U. c. p. Ixxvii: Dowson’s Elliot, V., 561. 1J.A.5S., Ben. 
1839, p, 629; ‘Thomas’ Prinsep, 1, 319. 3 For this purpose we have the 
Mémoires aur les Contrées Occidentules parfl iouen- Thsang, translated by M, Scaniclas 
Julien, 2 vols, Paris, 1857; and Mrswire dela vie de tiouen-Thsang par Hoet-li, 


traneluted by the samc, Paris. 1853. Also Cunningham’s valuable commeniary 
inhis Ancient Geography of Iudis, Loudun, (871. - *Gaz, LI., x46. 
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Madawar in the Bijnor district.! He then describes Mayuira or Méyé- 
pura close to Hardwar and his journey to Po-lo-ki-mo-pou-lo or Brah- 
mapura, which lay 800 Ji or 50 miles to the north of Madawar. 
General Cunnigham writes -—-“ The northern direction is certainly 
erroneous, as it would have carried the pilgrim across the Ganges 
and back again into Srnglna. We must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of Garhwal and Kumaen that once 
formed the famous kingdom of the Katydéri dynasty. That this is the 
country intended by the pilgrim is proved by the fact that it pro- 
duced cepper, which must refer to the well-known copper mines of 
Dhanpur and Pokhri in Garhw4l, which have been worked from an 
early date.” The Mémoires? describe the kingdom of Brahmapura as 
4,000 ior 666 miles “in circuit surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
The capital is small, but the inhabitants are nuinerous and pros- 
perous. The soil is fertile and seed-time and harvest occur at regular 
seasons. Copper and rock-crystal are produced here. The climate 
is slightly cold and the people are rough in their manners; a few 
devote themselves to literature, but the greater number prefer the 
pursuit of commerce. Tne inhabitants are naturally uncultivated, 
and there are followers of both the Buddhist ard Brahmanicalh 
faiths. There are five monasteries within which reside a few 
monks and there are some dozen temples of the gods. The 
followers of the different Brabhmanical sects dwell together without 
distinction. To the north of this kingdom in the midst of the 
great snowy mountains is the kingdom cf Sou-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo or 
Suvarnagotra where gold of a superior quality is procured and 
hence its name. From east to west this kingdom has its greatest 
extension, but from north to south it is narrow. For many cen- 
turies the ruler has been a woman, and hence it is called the ‘ King- 
dom of the queens.’ The husband of the reigning sovereign,has tbe 
title of king,bat does not meddle in affairs of state. The men occupy 
themselves with war and husbandry. The soil is fertile and is fayour- 
able to the growth of a poor kind of barley, and the people rear large 
numbers of sheep and ponies. The climate is icy-coldjand the in- 
habitants are abrupt and turbulent in their manners. This country 
touches on the east the country of the Tibetans, on the north is the 
country of Khoten and on the west is San-po-ho or_Sampaha (?)” 


1 Gaz., V. *T,, 221: Voy. des Pél,, LL, 231., Vie, p. 110s. 
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General Cunningham writes :— The ancient capital of the 
Katydri Rajas was at Lakhanpur or Vair&t- 
pattan on the Ramganga river about 80 
miles in a direct line from Madéwar. If we might take the mea- 
surement from Kot-dwara, at the foot of the hills on the north- 
eastern frontier of Madawar, the distance would agree with the 
50 miles recorded by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, as a much more probable explanation of the discrepancy 
in the recorded bearing and distance that they most probably 
refer to Govisana, the next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from 
which Bair&t lies exactly 50 miles due north.” General Cunning- 
ham also refers to the position of Lakhanpur, in a valley only 
3,339 feet above the level of the sea and to the fact that the 
country around is still fertile and allows of two crops being col- 
lected during the year as further corroborating his identifica- 
tion of Lakhanpur with Brahmapura. M. Vivien de St. Martin 
assigns Brahmapura to Srinagar in Garhw&l, which however 
was of no importance until the present town was built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Others have suggested 
that the extensive ruins near Barhepura, about twelve miles to 
the north-east of Najibabad in the Bijnor district, mark the 
site of Brahmapura; but this conjecture, apparently based on 
the similarity in sound of the two names, would conflict too 
much with the precise assignment of Hwen Thsang. The Chinese 
traveller has shown himself so accurate in the great majority 
of his statements that it would be contrary to all correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation to reject his distinct assertions before 
it is shown that they are incapable of any reasonable explanation. 
Such is very far from being the case in this instance, for in 
Bairahat in the valley of the Bhagfrathi in independent Garhwal 
we have an ancient and well-known site almost exactly fifty miles 
due north of Hardwar, and which in climate, products and position 
both with regard to Madiwar and Suvarnagotra agrees with the 
description of Hwen Thsang. Barahdt was the seat of an old 
dynasty and contains numerous remains of temples and other 
buildings. The inscription on the ¢risdl of Aneka Malla written 
in the twelfth century and which still stands near the temple of 
Sukha shows that at that time it was a place of some importance. 


Brahmapotra. 
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The remains now existing! are chiefly found to the north-west of 
the river at the foot of a high hill where thtre is a level piece of 
ground. Temples, places of pilgrimage, holy pools and sacred 
streams abound, for this place was on the direct route to Gangotri. 
In support of this identification we may remerk that the distance 
to Govisana, the next place visited, is measured from Madawar, to 
which place Hwen Thsang must have returned in order to reach 
Govisana from Baérahat, whilst if he proceeded from Lakhanpur 
his road would have lain across the watershed into the Kosi 
valley. 


It has been suggested, as we have seen, that the ancient name 
Tradition regarding Of Lakhanpur was Bairat, but the weight 
Pekhenpor, of local testimony connects this name with 
the ruins near Dhikuli on the Kosi. That Lakhanpur was an ancient 
residence of the Katyuris cannot be disputed, but the statement 
that it was their home in the seventh century is open to grave objec- 
tions. An old verse embodies the popular tradition regarding its 
origin :— 
‘ Asan wa ha bdsan wd kd sinhdsun wa kd 
Waka Brihma wa ka Lakhanpur”’ 
Now the pedigrees of the Doti, Askot and Pali Katydris all 
mention the names of Asanti Deva and Basanti Deva, and in 
‘the last these names head the list. In the Doti list, six names 
intervene between Basanti and Gauranga, the second name of the 
Pali list, and in the Askot list seven names intervene, but whether 
we are to assign these names to different persons of the same family, 
as is more probable, or to thesame persons, the Pali list in this 
caso retaining only the more remarkable names, there is nothing 
to show. Assuming that the names belong to different persons, 
then the Pali family must have branched off immediately after 
Basanti Deva. In the genealogical table of this branch from 
Asanti downwards given hereafter we have one Saranga Deo, 
tenth in descent, and again one Sfranga Gosiin, fifteenth in 
decent, who settled at Tamadhaun in Chaukot. On the image of 
the household deity in the family temple at TAmaédhaun we. have 


\ Barahét suffered much by the great earthquake of 1808, in which all the 
buildings were materially injured and many were completely buried in the 
ground, Itis said that two to three hundred people perished, and since then 
few of the houses or temples have been restored : As. Kes, XI, 476, 
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an inscription recording the name Saranga Deo, and the date 
1420 A.D. which if referred to the first Sfranga Deo will place 
the Asanti Deva in 1240 A.D. by following an average of thirteen 
years to each reion, ans if referred to the second Sdranga Gosiin 
will place Asanti Deva in 1225 A.D. Taking the Doti list there are 
eigateen roigns between Asanti Deva and the contemporary of 
Ratan Chand, Rainka Arjuna Sdhi, who lived in 1462 A.D. If 
we strike out some twenty years on account of the disturbance in 
the succession Which must have shortened the length of the reigns 
as well as for the unexpired portion of Arjuna Sahi’s reign, an 
application of the same calculation gives us 1228 A.D. for Asanti 
Deva. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that according to local 
tradition Lakhanpur was founded as late as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

The kingdom of Suvarna-ketula, or Suvarna-gotra as ren- 
dered by M. Julien, must have lain to the 
north frem Ganai in the valley of the 
Gauri (Gori) if we adhere to Lakhanpur as the site to be 
identified with Brahmapura or across the passes in Tibet if we 
make Barahbat the Brahmapura of our traveller, and that the latter 
is the correct interpretation will be shown conclusively hereafter. 
There is no doubt that the valley of the Gori in Juhdr in 
which Milam is situate has at the present day a considerable 
population and commands a large trade with Tibet; but in former 
times the valley of the Alaknanda was the more populous of the 
two, for Joshimath claims to have been the earliest seat of the 
Katydris, an honour to which Juhar cannot aspire. The Juhér tradi- 
tion, however, is interesting in itself, despite the fabulous details with 
which it is embellished and doubtless contains a residuum of 
fact. In any case it is all that the people have to say about 
themselves, and on this account alone is worth preserving ; and as it 
is supposed to relate to this very period, we may introduce it here 
and as nearly as possible in the words of the narrator :— 


The golden land. 


Story of the colonisation of Juhdr. 

“ Jibar or Jiwar is the oldname of Juhér, andlong before the present race of 
men came into the world there were two princes (principalities?) in Juhér 
called Halduwa and Pingaluwa. The former extended from the snows to Méps 
and the latter from Mapa to Laspa. The pcople of these countries are aid to 
have been covered with hair even to their tongucs. There was uo pass open af 
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that time to Hundes. High up on the ciiffs near the source of tho Gori glacier 
lived a huge bird (pdru), whose wings when cxtended were ab'e to cover 
the valley at Mipa and who Jived on human beings. The bird fed on the 
hapless inhabitants of Halduwa and Pingaluwa until but a few families 
remained. Sakya Lima lived at this time in a great cave near Laphkhel.! 
Every morning the Lama used to leave his cave and come to Laphkhel, where he 
used to sit all day at his devotions, flying? back at night to his cave. There waa 
at that time in the service of the Lama a man to whom the Lima wished to do 
service and he called the man to him and sail :—‘ Go across the snowy mountains 
to the south and you will find a place called Juhar, where the péru has eaten up 
Halduwa and Pingaluwa, who lived there. I will give thee a bow and arrow 
with which thou shalt fight the pdvu and kill it; go, take possession of and colo- 
nise Juhdr.?’, The man answered and said:—‘ Thy servant will obey the voice 
of his inaster, but he knoweth not the way and who shall guide him.” The Lama 
said:—‘Fear not, I will provide thee a guide,but take care that thou leave him not. 
Whatever shape he may assume, follow on and fear not; remember that he is thy 
guide’ The man anid the guide set out together, and after a short time the guide 
took the form of a dog and the place was called after him Kingri.3 The man 
‘followed the dog and it became a stag, hence the name Dol-dinga; then the stag 
became a bear and the place was called Topi-danga; and again a camel, hence the 
name Unta-dhara: then a tiger, hence the name Dang-udiyar, and finally a hare, 
which lost itself in Pingaluwa’s country at Samgaon. 


On looking about him the man saw nothing but the bones of the people who 
had been eaten by the piru, and becoming alarmed fled and took refuge ina house 
which he found near. Here he found a very old woman covered with hair, and 
he inquired of her who she was and how the country had become desolate. She 
told him that she was the last surviving inhabitant of Pingaluwa and Halduwa's 
country and added: —‘I have remained for the piru’s food to-day and you have 
come to give him his dinner for to morrow : well done of you.’ The man then 
told her the story of his master the Lima and showed her his bow and arrows and 
asked her what were the capabilities of the country. She told him that it pro- 
duced ua (Hordeum celeste) and phdphur (Fagopyrum tataricum), that there were 
plenty of houses but no salt, and that they could not get to Héndes, where salt was 
to be had for the asking for it. Whilst thus engaged in conversation he suddenly 
heard a great whirr of wings and the bird appeared and seized the o)] woman 
and cat herup, Nothing daunted the man seized his bow and shot his arrows 
until he killed the bird. Then he lighted a fire and said to himself:—‘ I shall go 
back to the Lima and get some salt. I am pleased with this place, aud this ahell 
be a sign to me that if the valley is intended for me this fire shall not go out 
until I return, and if the valley is not to be mine then tlie fire shalldie out.’ So 
saying he returned to the Lama by the way which he had come and told the 
Lima all that had befallen him. He found his old guide at Laphkhel in his 


1 At the foot of the Balchha-dhira pass. *The power of flying was 
one of the six essential attributes of the sacred Limas., 3A peak to the 
cast of the Chidamu or Kyungar encamping-ground is still called Kiogribingri 
(king=a dog). Dol-dtnga at the confluence of the Dol and Lanka (Doel =jarau 
e Rusa aristotelts), Topi-danga on the left bank of the Lanka (topiaa bear). 
Unta or Uta-dhGra is the pass above Milam. Dunga is at the foot of the pass 
and Sawgson is Shamgang on the way to Milam. 
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proper shape and then asked the Lama forsalt. ‘The Lamaaaid:—‘ There is plenty 

of salt in Hundes, but I will proiuce it for you here.’ The Lama then took salt 

and sowed it over the land like grain and promised that the supply should be suffl- 

cient for :he entire wauts of the new scttlement, Caving thus spoken the Lama 

flew away to his cave and was never eeen again, and to the present day the herb- 

age lere isso saturated with salt that there is sufficient for the Bhotiya flocks. | 
The people atill say that this salt isone of Sakya’s gifta, and when Buddhist 

priests visit the valley they ask for alms inthe name of Sékya who gave the 
people salt, 

When Sikya Lima flew away his servant returned to Jubdér and there he 
found his fire atill alight and accepting the omen resolved to remain in the val- 
ley. Ie collected a number of people called Sokas and established them near 
Milam and built a temple in honour of Sakya. In the time of Sonpati Soka, who 
lived at Madkot, the route to Hundes by the Madkuwa river which was used by" 
the people of Athasi, was opened and much gold was acquired by him. This route 
has since fallen into disuse owing to the accumulation of snow and the débris of 
avalanches. These events occurred before the time of the Katydri Rijas and in 
course of time the Sokas also disappeared. They were followed by the ancestors 
of the present Milamwals, who came from Tibet into the valley in thie manner. 
They say that they are of Rajpét orizin and that their fathers served one of the 
Garhwal Raijas who gave them Jula in Badhin in jdyfr, and hence they were 
cailed Rawats. One of these went through Maléri of Niti into Hamdes and en- 
tere] the service of the Surajbansi Raja of Hundes. Herc he remained fur a time, 
and being fond of the chase wandered over the hills towards the south in pursuit 
of game. One day he followed awild cow from early morn to evening and saw 
it disappear at the confluence of the Gunka and the Gori, and accepting this as a 
good omen the Rawat much fatigucd with the chase callei the place Mi-dinga' 
and built there the village of Milam, the inhabitants of which are known to the 
present day as Riwats or Sokas. 

Such is the only tradition that exists regarding the early set- 
tlements in Juhér. As to the Niti valley, the tradition is that the 
branch of the Katyuri dynasty who subsequently occupied the 
Katydir valley was originally established in Jyotirdh4m!* or Joshi- 
math on the Dhauli, the river of Niti. There are no indications 

or traditions of any Amazonian kingdom in the valley, and we 
must search for it across the passes in Tibet. 

The Chinese name of the Amazonian kingdom was Kinchi, and 
: The Amazonian king- M. Julien makes Sampaha which lay to the west 

ee of it the same as Mo-lo-so or Malasa, which 
was some 2,000 di or 333 miles to the north of Lo-hou-lo, the modern 
Lahdl. Hwen Thsang describes the journey from Lahdl tu Malasa as 
difficult and attended by an ioy piercing wind so often described by 
* The 


1 From mi, man and danan, encamping-gronnd or resting-place. 
lace where the great Jyotir ling, emblem of Mabadeo, was established, 
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travellers in the Himalaya and snow-storms. This clearly brings us 
across the snowy range to the trans- Himalayan valley of the Satlaj. 
In D’Anville’s reproduction of the Jesuits’ map of Tibet this tract 
is marked as Sanke Somtou and lies to the west of Tchoumourti or 
Chamurti, a district and town of the modern gNari. The country 
lying between the Ganges and the Matchou or Karpali is called 
Nacra Somtou in the same map. gNari is celebrated for its mines 
of gold and is bounded on the north by Khoten and on the east by 
Tibet proper, The Vislnu- Purana! in its prophetic chapters declares 
that the Kanakas or Kanas will possess the Amazon country (Séri- 
rdjya) and that called Mushika. The Vayu Purdna reads Bhok- 
shyaka or Bhokhyaka for Mishika and others read Bushika. Wilson 
writes :— Stri-rdjya is usually placed in Bhot. It may, perhaps, 
here designate Malabar, where polyandry equally prevails. Mu- 
shika or the country of thieves was the pirate coast of the Konkan.’ 
In the Rdja Turangani, Talitaditya (730A.D.) is said? to have erected 
a statute of Nrihari in the Stri Rajya, showing that it was near 
Kashmir ; but in the Chinese annals' we have a record which corro- 
borates the statement of Hwen Thsang and proves that the Amazo- 
nian kingdom lay in Tibet and was areality. From it we learn that 
there was a tribe in Eastern Tibet known as the Nu-wang from the 
fact of their being ruled by a woman. In the Tung history they 
are called Tung-Nu or Eastern-Nu, to distinguish them from a 
tribe possessing similar institutions to the west. They are first 
mentioned in the Northern history, and in the Sui history an account 
is given of an embassy from the Kastern-Nu in 586 A.D., in which 
it is stated that :— 

“ The people in each successive reign make a woman their prince. The sur- 
name of the sovercign is Supi. They build citics in the mountains with houses of 
many stories, the sovereign’s house having nine, in which there are several hun- 
dreds of female attendants and a court is held every five days. The men, having 
nothing todo with the government, only fight and cultivate the land. Both men and 


women paint their faccs of many colours. They live principally by hunting and 
the weather is very cold. The natural products are copper and gold ore, cinnabar, 


1 Wilson, IX., 222. 7As. Res XV., 49. The highlands of Tibet have 
always been notorious for the wandering bands of thieves that infest the:n. In 
the Mahabharata the Kankas and Khisas are mentioned as binging presents to 
the Pandavas of paipflika gold whic was so called because it was collected by ants, 
pipilita, in allusion to the burrows of the miners in the Tibetan gold-fields 
3 Dr. Buehe'l,J.R.A.S, XIL.,531. It is possible that in Suvarna-gotra we have 
the origin of the Suvarnabhumi and Hiranya-maya of the Puranas, Most of the 
gold imo. ted from Tibet comes ly this route to the present day. 
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-musk, yalts and two breeds of horses, in aidit’on to aalt in abundance, which they 


carry to India and gain much by the traffic. They have had frequent ware with 


Tanghsiang and with India. When the qucen dics they collect a large sun of gold 
money and select from her family two clever women, of which one is made the 


queen and the other the lerser sovercign. * * The title of the quecn is Pinchiu 


and of the female ministers of state is Kaopali. * * The sons take the surname 
of the mother. ‘he written characters are the same as those of India and the 
eleventh Chinese month is the beginning of their year. * * At the burial of 
their sovercign several tens of the great ministers and re'ativcs are buried at the 
same time. Inthe period Wu-te (618-626 A.D.) the queen named Tang pang first 
ecnt envoys with tribute. Since the year 742 A.D they elected a man as ruler 
_and a few years afterwards the state was absorbed by Lhasa,” 


There is therefore no need to doabt the statements of Hwen 
Thsang or the tradi.ions of the Indians regarding this Amazonian 
kingdom, since it was not until sume time after the visit of Hwen 
Thsang to Brabmapura that the western Chiang submitted to Lhasa, 
as will be seen from the following short sketch of Tibetan history at 
this time. 

The country to which the name Tibet is now applied appears 

Tibes from Chinese in the Chinese annals of the Yang dynasty 
PO MBeS: (from 618 A.D.) as T’ufan, which should 
be read T’u-po: hence in aninscription at Lhasa dated in 822 A.D. 
we find the native Tibetan name for the country ‘ Bod’ ren- 
dered in Chinese by ‘ Fan.’! In the records of the Tatar Liaos 
who reigned in northern China in the latter part of the eleventh 
century ‘Tibet is called T’u-pot'é, in which the latter sylla- 
ble represents Bod. During the Ming dynasty the name was 
changed to Wusstitsang from the*two principal provinces dbus 
and gtsang, hence the modern name Weitsang. The word Asi or 
‘western’ is also applied to the country: hence Asi-tsang and hsi-fan, 
and the people are called Tupote and Tangkute. The European 
name is derived from the Arabic through the Mongol in the form 
Tibet which occurs in the travels of the merchant Sulaiman as 
early as 851 A.D. During the Han dynasty Tibet was occu- 
pied by a number of tribes called Khbiang or Chiang,’ and 
towards the close of the fourth century a number of these were 
wnited together under Huti-pusuyeh,* chief of the Fa-chiang, and 


1 Bushell, J. R. A. S., XiL, 495: he shows, as Rémusat had remarked, that 
the character for ‘fan’ isa phonetic which has the two sv unds ‘ fan and ‘ po. 
* The name Chiang is compored of the characters for ‘man and ‘sheep,’ indicat. 
ing their pnatoral character, 3 His descendants were called Tu-fan, theie 


Furname being J'usuyeh. 
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formed the nucleus of the kingdom of Tibet. Under the Tang 
dynasty who ruled until the end of the ninth century the new 
kingdom was called Tu-fan, pronounced Tu-po and equivalent to 
Tu-bod. The first direct communieation of the Tibetans with China 
was in 634 A.D., when Chitsunglungstan, the Tsanpu of Lhasa, sent 
an embassy to China and in 641 A.D. received a daughter of the 
Emperor in marriage and introduced Chinese customs at his court. 
On the death of Sildditya king of Magadha one of his ministers 
usurped the throne and plundered the Chinese envoy Wang Yuantse, 
who was returning with presents for his master, Wang applied for 
assistance to the Tibetans, who led 1,200 chosen warriors and 7,000 
Nepdlese horsemen to India and captured the offender and brought 
him prisoner to the imperial capital in 648 A.D. Lungstan died in 
650 A.D.and was succeeded by his grandson, under whom the Tibetan 
kingdom was firmly established. The Chiang tribes who had hitherto 
stood aleof were glad to connect themselves with the rising power 
at Lhasa and the hostile Tukuhun! were driven out of the country 
(666A.D). The Tibetans now more than held their own against China 
and defeated successive armies sent against them. On the east their 
authority extended to Ssuchuen ; on the west tu Kashgér ; on the 
north to the Tuchueh or Turkish country, and on the south to 
Polomen or Magadha, apparently used asa generic name for India. 
All these successes were gained by a family of hereditary ministers 
er mayors of the palace, the last of whom was executed by the Tsanpu 
Chinuhbsilung in 699A.D. Chinuhsilang himself died during an expe- 
dition against Nepal and India? in 703 A.D. 

Csoma deKGroési gives from Tibetan sources a list of kings of 
Tibet commencing with the Tsanpu Nya- 
Khri, an Indian refagee prinec of the family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali? and the reputed founder or at least the 
great restorer of the Pon religion. The Lichekhavis were deter- 
mined opponents of Sakya and were Surajbansi Kshatriyas by 
birth, and thus tho Jubhir tradition of a Rajput race in Tibet is 
confirmed. The emigration to Tibet took place according to M. 
Csoma in B.C. 250, and this dynasty of Indian origin ruled there. 


Kings of Tibet. 


\ An eastern Tatar race settled near Kokonor (1. c., p. 527.) *The samo 
record gives au interesting account vf the wars betw ecn hina end Tibet up to 
a:0 A.0., but we have nothing to do with this here. 3 Near Patna, Cann. 


Arch. Rep. 1., 63: Lad6ék, 346: Lassen, III, 774, Inthe temple of Jageawar, beyond 
Abwora there is @ brass image of a Pon Réja. 
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Srong 5 Tsan sGampo, who ascended? the throne in 629-30 A.D., is 
tepresented as a great conqueror, a religious reformer and a pioneer 
of civilisation in Tibet, and can be no other than the Chitsunglung- 
stan of the Chinese records, who removed the seat of government 
from the Yarlung valley to Lhasa and married a daughter of the 
Emperor of China. The following list of kings occur in the Chi- 
mese annals :— 

Hutipusuyeh, chief of the Fa-chiang, to whose family belonged 
Fanni or Supuyeh who was a boy in 414 A.D., and succeeded in 
establishing the nucleus of a state in 425 A.D. After him reigned 
‘a sovereign named Hsiahsitungmo. Tungmo begat Totutu : Tatu 
begat Chiel.lishihjo ; Chiehli begat Pumungjo: Pumung begat 
Chusujo: Chusu begat Luntsansu: Lantsin begat Chitsunglung- 
tsan, also called Chisamung and styled Fuyehshih. He was a 
minor when he ascended the throne in 630 and died 650 A.D. 
Chitsung was succeeded by his grandson Chilipapu, a minor who 
deceased in 679 A.D., and was followed by his son only eight years 
of age, Chinuh Ilung, who died in 703 A.D. The next Tsanpu 
was Chilisulungliesihtsan Chilisotyan, aged seven, who died in 
755 A.D., and was succeeded bv his son Svhsilungliehtsan, who took 
Ch’angan, the then capital of China, in 763 A.D. We find Chili- 
tsan surnamed Huluti reigning in 780 and succeeded by his eldest 
son Tsuchihchien in 797. He died in 798 and was succeeded by 
his unnamed brother who died in 804 and by another who died in 
816, when Kolikotsu succeeded with the title Yitai. The last named 
died in 838 and was succeeded by his brother Tamo, who died in 842, 
when the infant Chilihu of the house of Lin and nephew of the consort 
of Tamo was set up by one party and civil war ensued. Shangkunje 
declared himself Tsanpu in 849 and perished in battle with the Vigurs 
in 866 A.D. These names may be compared with those given’ from 
Tibetan sources by M. Csoma, M. Klaproth and Sarat Chander Das. 

The kingdom of Kiu-pi-choang-na, which M. Julien renders by 
Govisana, lay 409 li or 67 miles to the 
south-east of Madéwar.’ It was about 2,000 


’ Lassen f.¢.: a Lichchhavi prince ruled at this (ime in Nepal ( Mém.. 1., 407): 
the early date given t» the first Lichetihavi prince be: ween whom aud Srougisen 
Gampo there were only thirty-one reigns (879+ 32a@279) is very dou »tful. 
? Tibeta Grammar, p. 180: Thomas’s Prinsep, Il., 289-90: Klaproth’e Tab- 
leaux historiques,' p. 133: Alphabetum ‘Tibetanum of Georgius, Rome, !762. 
‘™ Voy des Pél., [1., 233: Mém. I., 283: Cunn. Anc. Geogh., 357. 


Govisana. 
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ki or 334 miles in circuit and the capital was about 15 li or 2} 
miles in circuit. The city was built on an elevated site difficult 
of access and was surrounded by groves, tanks and fish-ponds, 
There was a numerous population of simple and rustie habits. The 
soil was fertile and resembled that of Maditwar. Many devoted 
themselves to literature and the practice of religious virtues, but 
many were still followers of the Brahmanical faith. There were 
two monasteries occupied by one hundred monks who studied the 
Hinaydna-sutras and one temple of the gods. The larger of the 
two monasteries was close to the city and possessed a stupa about 
two hundred feet high built by Asoka to mark the place where for 
the space of a month Buddha expounded the law. Close by was a 
place where the four past Buddhas had been accustomed to take 
exercise, and near it were two stupas erected to cover the nails and 
hair of Buddha. Four hundred Ui or 67 miles to the south-east lay 
the kingdom of O-hi-tehi-ta-lo or Ahichhatra. General Cunning- 
ham ident.fies Govisana with the old fort near the village of Ujain 
one mile to the east of Kashipur in the Tarai district. The true 
bearing of Kashipur from Madawar is east south-east, and by the 
road he travelled General Cunningham makes the distance 68 
miles. He also states the position of Kashipur will agree with 
its bearing from Ahichhatra, the next place visited by Hwen 
Thsang and of which the site is well established. Kashipur itself 
was founded by Kashinath Adhikéri as late as 1718 A.D., and the 
old fort is called after the name of the nearest village. The 
circuit of the fort and the ruins in its immediate neighbourhood 
is very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang, and 
there are numerous groves, tanks and fish-ponds around the. place. 
One of these known as the Drona-sdgar is still a favourite place of 
resort for pilgrims going to visit the sacred shrines in the snowy 
range. We would, however, identity Govisana with the ruins 
near Dhikuli some 22 miles to the north of Kashipur on the river 
Ramganga, and which subsequently formed the site of the winter 
residence of both Katytiris and Chands. The elevated position of 
this site and the presence of remains sufficient to account for the 
existence of a stupa and other buildings as well as its identification 
in popular tradition with the ancient city of Vairat-pitan lend 
great weight to this view, but until these ruins are more closely 
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examined this point cannot be decided, and in the meantime General 
Cunningham’s identification may be allowed to stand. We have 
now to leave the pleasant pages of Hwen Thsang and for many cen- 
turies be content to grope our way amidst the traditions half fact 
and half fable that have survived. 


Buddhism, as we have seen, was fairly established in Kumaon 
“Annihilation of Bud- in the seventh century, but between the 
dhism. date of Hwen Thsang’s visit towards the 
middle of the seventh century and the period in which Sankara 
Acharya flourished such changes occurred that after his time hardly 
a singlo Buddhist temple remained in the Kumaon Himalaya. 
The local tradition is distinct on this point, and it follows that if 
the institutions established by Sankara survive to the present day, 
the Buddhists must have succumbed either before his time or 
through his influence. In another chapter we shall give some 
account of his life and writings, and here we shall review the 
evidence as to the age in which he lived, which 1s so intimately 
connected with that strange upheaval of the old religion and the 
dispersion of its opponents. Wilson, in the preface to the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, notices many of the state- 
ments made regarding the age of Sankara. 
From him! we learn that the Kadali Brah- 
mans who follow the teaching of Sankara declare that he lived 


Sankara Acharya. 


some two thousand years ago; others place him about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or in the third or fourth century after 
Christ, or as contemporary with Tiru Vikramadeva, sovereign of 
Skandapura in the Dakhin in 178 A.D. The people of the Srin- 
gagiri or Sringeri math on the edge of the western ghats in the 
Mysore territory, of which Sankara himself was the second 
mahunt, assign him an antiquity of 1,600 years. Wilson gives 
a list of the mahunts of this institution showing twenty-seven 
descents from Sankara, and allowing a quarter of a century to each 
mahunt, a period of 675 years should elapse from the founder, but 
as Wilson could not determine the date when tbe list closed he did 
not attach any importance to the result. Dr, Burnell in writing of 
the time of Hwen Thsang (640 A.D.) inciaentally states, ‘as the 
Brahmanical system of Sankara sprung up in the noxt half century,’ 


1 For details and references, sce Wilson’s Works, I., 200: V., 188: XII, 5. 
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thus making the great reformer live in the end of the seventh 
century. Williams in his dictionary gives the dates 650-74) 
A.D. The Vaishnava Brahmans in Malabar place Sankara in the 
tenth century. Dr. Taylor iu his translation of the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya thinks that if we place him about 900 A.D., we shall. 
not be far from the truth, and both Colebrooke! and Rammohun Roy 
refer him to 1000 A.D. The latter writer, who was a diligent stu- 
dent of Sankara’s works, elsewhere infers that ‘ from a calculation. 
of the spiritual geaerations of the followers of Sankara Swémi from 
his time up to this date, he se-ms to have lived between the seventh 
and eighth centuries of the Christian era.” The Kerala Utpatti,? 
devoted to the history of Malabar, makes Sankara contemporary 
with Cheruman Perumal, a prince who granted many privileges, 
to Christians and founded Calicut. According to Scaliger, Calicut 
was founded in $07 or following another authority in 825 A.D. 
Wilson in one place assigns Sankara to the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century A.D., and in another place writes 
that subsequent inquiry has failed to add any reasons to those 
assigned by him for his preposed inference, but it has offered 
nothing to invalidate or weaken the conclusion arrived at. Weber? 
places Sankara “in about the eighth century.” 

In the local history of Nepal’ we have an interesting record of 
the traditions that have survived regarding 
Sankara Acbarya’s visit to that country 
which may throw some light on the local traditions respecting 
him in Kumaon. On the death of Brikhadeva Barma, his brether 
Balarchana Deva was regent of Nepal, and at this time Sankara 
Acharya visited the valley in pursuit of the Buddhists. Here he 
found that all the four castes were of that religion: some lived in 
Vib4ras as Bhikshus ; some were Sravakas, also living in Vihéras ; 
some were Tantrikas called Acharyas and some were Grihasthas, 
also following the Buddhist religion. There were no learned men 
and when some of the Grihastha Achiryas endeavoured to meet 
him in argument, they were soon defeated. 


1 In the preface to the Daéyabhaga, ? As. Rea. V., 5. > Hist. 
Ind. Lit., p. 61, which presumably gives the latest resnits on this eubject. Weber 
writes ;—* Saukara’s date has not, anfortunately, been more accurately deter- 
wnined as yet. Te passes at the same time for a zealous adversary of the Mud- 
dhista, and is therefore called a Saiva or follower of Siva. In his works, however, - 
he appesrs as a worshipper of Vasudeva, whom he puts forward as the real 
locaruation or-representative of Brahma,” $ Wright's Nepé!, 1.8. 


Sankara in Ne Al. 
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“ Some of them fled and some were put to death, Some who would not al- 
low that they were defeated were also killed. Wherefore many confessed that 
they were vanquished, thongh in reality not convinced that they were in error, 
Theee he ordered to do hinsa (i.e., to sacrifice aminale), which is in direct opposi- 
tion to the tenets of the Buddhist religion. He likewise compelled the Bhikshunis 
or nuns to marry, and forced the Grihasthas to shave the knot of hair on the 
crown of their heads when performing th: chd:a-hkarma, or first shaving of the 
head. Thus he placed the Banaprasihas (ascetics) and Gribasthas on the same 
footing. Healso puta stop to many of their religious ceremonies and cut their 
B:ahmanical threads. There were at that time 84,000 werks on the Buddbist 
religion, which he searched for and destroyed. Hethen went to the Manichara 
mountain, to destroy the Buddhists there. Six times the goddess Mani Jogini 
raised storms and prevented his ascending the mounteins, but the seventh time 
he succeeded. He then decided that Mahakala, who wasa Buddha and abhorred 
hensa, should have animals sacrificed to him. Mani Jogini or Ugra-tarini was 
named by him Bajra Jogini. Having thus overcome the Buddhists, he 
introduced the Saiva religion in the place of that uf Buddha * * Sankara 
thus destroyed the Buddhist religion and allowed none to follow it: but he wa: 
obliged to leave Biuddhamérgis in some places as priest of temples, when h 
found that no other persons would be able to propitiate the gods placed in ther 


by great Bauddhamargis.” 

When the children of some of these Bauddhamaérgi priests were 
desirous of performing the chtird-kurma, or ceremony of shaving the 
head, they are reported to have said :—“ Sankara has destroyed thu 
Bauddhamarefs. He has turned out the Bauddhamérgi-grihastl 
Brahmans who hitherto worshipped Pasupati and has appoint: a 
in their stead Brahmans from the Dakhin and those Bauddha- 
margis who have accepted Sankara’s doctrines have been madc 
priests of Guhjisware and other places.” Our fathers obeved not, 
but worshipped the old deities as before. Are we to abandon the 
gods of our forefathers and follow Sankara’s direction to perform 
the chtira-karma, without which we cannot undertake the duties 
ofan Acharya? In this dilemma, they consulted the Bhikshus who 
had married the Bhikshunis at Sankara’s command, and were told 
that the people of that place remained silent through fear of Sankara, 
but had kept the truth in their hearts. They had, however, been 
visited with goitre as a punishment for their faintheartedness, and 
it was the duty of all who could do so to leave at once a place where 
the worship of their old deities was not permitled them. Accord- 
ingly they emigrated to Pingala Bahél and, appointing Bhikshas 
to fullow the Tantra Shastras, made a rule that each in turn should 


take charge of the image of Sakya ( Buddha). 
4 
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The researches of Wilson and Hodgson show us that this 
is a fair representation of what actually took place in Nepal, 
and there is no reason to believe that the expulsion of the 
Buddhist priests from Kumaon tcok place either at a different 
time or at other hands. The universal tradition is that San- 
kara came info Kumaon snd drove out the Buddhists and 
unbelievers and restored the ancient religion. NKumarila Bhatta, 
the predecessor of Sankara, was eyually with him a rigid 
maintainer of the orthodox faith and is credited with being the 
principal leader in the exterminating crusade waged against 
the Buddhists and heretics of all classes, Sankara was ably aided 
by Uddyana Acharya and the Saiva and Vaishnava princes, who 
from political motives were only too glad to assist in and profit by 
the destraction of those who had usurped the fairest provinees of 
Hindustan. As we shall sce hereafter, the worship of Vasudeva or 
Basdeo as the representative on earth of the great god was re-estab- 
lished by Sankara. In Kumaon, as in Nepal, Sankara displaced the 
Bauddhamargi priests of Pasupati at Kedar and of Narayana at 
Badrinadth and in their place introduced priests from the Dakhin, 
whose successors still manage the affairs of those temples. To 
keep up the prestige of his new arrangements, Sankara through 
his followers preached everywhere the efticacy of pilgrimage to the 
holy shrines and doubtless the faeility of communication and the 
influx of orthodox pilgrims to Badari and Kedar prevented’ a 
relapse into Buddhism in Kumaon, whilst the absence of communi- 
eation with the plains led to a revival of the friendly feeling 
between the followers of the two religions in Nepal which has 
continued to exist to the present day. So far therefore as 
we can see, the dispersion or absorption of the Buddhists in 
Kumaon was due to the efforts of Sankara towards the end 
of the soveuth or beginning of the eighth century of our era, and 
that this must have been accompanied by considerable political 


disturbances may be inferred from the history of all other 
similar revolutions, 


The Katyaris, regarding whom we have already had something 
tu record, were, according to local tradition, the ruling family in 


i The belt of exclusive Brahmanism lies between the Kali on the east 
{er perhaps the Karnéli) and the Tons on the west, which contain the great 
Filgrim routes, Orthodoxy is here rampant and yery profitable, 
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Kumaon both before and after the great religious cataclysm of the 
eighth century. After the time of Sankara 
we find them in the valley of the Alaknan- 
da at Joshimath in Garhwal. There is nothing to show how they 
settled there, but fram what we have recorded we may consider 


Katy éris. 


them ag one of the many petty dynasties at this time ruling in 
Garhwél. The Katyuris of the Katyar valley traced back their 
origin to Joshimath and every existing branch of the family traces 
back its origia to Katyér. The ancient temple of Basdeo at 
Joshimath is said to be the oldest of all and also to bear the name 
of the first of the Katydri kings." Ifin eonnection with the fact 
that Vasudeva was the name given by Sankara to the form of the 
Supreme being whose worship he principally inculcated we remem- 
ber that the Katytris in the few inscriptions that have come down 
to us are recorded as devoted followers of the Brahmanieal religion, 
we may safely essume that they belonged to the raling power that 
came forward and aided Sankara in his reforms, and therefore en- 
joyed the political advantages which accrued from the suppression 
of the monasteries and the spoiling of the Bauddha families. In 
fact, the earliest traditions record that the possessions of these 
Joshimath Katyuris extended from the Satlaj as far as the Gan- 
daki and from the snow to the plains including the whole of 
Rohilkhand. 


The cause of the emigration from Joshimath to the Katytr 
valley is told in the following legend :— 


“A descendant of Basdeo went to hunt in the jungles one day, and during 
his absence Viehnu, in his man-lion inearnation as Nar-Sinha, taking the shape 
of a man, visited the palace and asked the wife uf the absent prince for food. 
The Réni gave the man enough to eat and after eating he lay down on the 
Raja’s bed. When the Raja returned from the chase and found a stranger 
asleep on his bed, he drew his sword and struek him on the arm, but lol instead 
of blood, milk flowed forth from the wound. The Raja was terrified at the omen 
and called his Rani to counsel and she said :—“ No doubt this is a debta: why did 
you strike him 2?” The Raja then addressed Nar-Sinha and asked that his crime 
might be punished. On this the deity disclosed himacif and said:—“I am Nar- 
Sinha, I was pleased with thee and therefore came to thy darbir: now thy fault 
shall be punished in this wise : thou shalt leave this pleasant place a rcucabam 
and go into Katyar and there establish thy home. Remember that this wound 

1 In this connection we may recall to mind the Pevaputra Vasudeva, the 


third of the Turushka kines of Kashmir. The Katyari Raja was styled Sa 
Bdsdeo Giriraj] Chadra Chéramaxs. 
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which thon hast given me shall also be seen on the image in my temple, and 
when that image shall fall to pieces and the hand shall no more remain, thy 
house shall fall to ruin and thy dynasty shall disappear from amongst the 


princes of the world.” 

So saying Nar-Sinha departed and was no more seen by the 
Raja. Another story makes Sankaracharya the unwelcome visitor 
to the Rani whilst her husband Basdeo was engaged in his ablutious 
at Vishnuprayig. Stripped of its embellishments the story would 
seem to show that the desocndants of Basdeo were obliged to 
abandon Joshimath owing to religious quarrels. The preferential 
worship of Siva and Vishnu kegan to be taught even by the im- 
mediate followers of Sankara and soon led to dissensions, the history 
of which will be related elsewhere. 


The immediate result of the interview wih Nar-Sinha was that 
the Raja set out for the valley of the Gomati' and near the present 
village of Baijnath founded a city which he called after the war- 
like son of Mahadeo by the name Kartti- 
keyapura. He found there the ruins of an 
old town named Karbirpur aad used the materials for rebuilding 

the temple to Karttikeya and also fer constructing wells, reserveirs 
and bazars. The question whether the dynasty gave its name to 
‘the valley which ever afterwards was knewo as Katyur or the 
valley gave its naine to the family who ruled in it is of some im- 
portance in our researches, The name Katytir may be derived from 
that of the capital city, the Pali form of which would be Kattikeya- 
pura, easily shortened into Kattikydra and Katydra, but it appears 
equally probable that the resemblance between the name Katydéra 
and that of their capital city is purely accidental. 


Kirttikeyapura. 


The dynasty 
must have l:ad a tribal name long before Karttikeyapura was occu- 
pied, and it would be contrary to all precedent that this should be 
exchanged for a corrupted form of the name of their new capital city. 
It is therefore much more likely that the dynasty gave their tribal 
name to the valley and that this name was Kator or Katyuir. Some 
have endeavoured to connect this name with the Surajbansi tribe of 
Katehiriya Rajputs, who gave their name to the tract subsequently 
known as Rohilkhand, but this suggestion is opposed to all that we 
know regarding tbat clan of Rajputs and is entirely unsupported 


} Juins the Sarju at Baégeswar, 
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‘by any received tradition either in the hills or in the plains. Most 
probably as we have seen, we have to look in a very different 
direction for the origin of the name Katyuri and that it is 
derived from the royal race of Katdre, and in this connection 
it may be remarked that Karttikeya was a favourite deity of the 
Turushka princes of Kashmir and occurs in the fourm Skanda 
‘on their coins. 


The only actual records of the Katytiris that have come down 
to us consist of six inscriptions, five of which are grants engraved 
on copper and one isa similar record in- 
scribed on stone. The last belongs to the 
temple of Siva as Vyaghreswar (the tiger-lord) or Vakeswar (the 
lord of eloquence) situated at the junction of the Gomati and Sarju 
in Patti Katydr of Kumaon. The slab on which the writing is 


Inscriptions. 


inscribed is, unfortunately, much injured, especially in the right 
lower corner, where the date has been obliterated. It records the 
grant by Sri Bhideva Deva of a village and land to the temple of 
Vyaghreswar and gives the names of seven Rajas, the ancestors of 
the donor,! as follows :— 


1. Basantana Deva 5. N'mbarata Deva. 
2. Kharppara Deva. 6. Ishtarana Deva. 
3. Kalyduréja Deva. 7. Lalit-swara Deva, 
4. Tribhivanaraja Deva. 8. Bhideva Deva. 


The following is a tentative translation? of this inscription 
made from copies furnished by Mr. Traill :— 


Bageswar Inscription. 


Blessing and sali.tation. On the southern part of thie beautiful temple, the 
royal lineage is inscribed by learned persons. 


Bow down at the fcot of Paradcva placed at the gate called Ninénanuti at 
Favupidadata in the village of Kamya which destroys the nets of animals. 
There was a raja named Masantana Deva who was a king of kings most venere 
able and wealthy. In his wife, the queen named Sajyanaranevha, who knew no 
one but her husband, was conceived a raja who was a'eo a king uf kings, the rich- 
est, the mcst respected of his time, worthy to be trusted and pro<perous; who 
eet apart successively provisions for the worship of Parameswara and caused 
several public roads to be constructed leading to JayaudlabhGkti and who pro- 
vided fragrant substances, flowers, incense, lau:ps and ointments for Baghreswara 

1J.A.S, Ben., VII,, 1,056. The names in the tert differ from those given in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, but as they were takin on the epot by Rudra- 


datta Pant, a competent. Sanskrit scholar, they are retained here in preference to - 
those taken from the copy. * By Saroda Praséda Chakravartti, 
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Deva in Ambalipalika and who was the protector in battle; who, moreover, 
gave fragrant substances, flowers, &c., and the village named Sarneswara Grama 
which his father had granted to the Vaishnavas for worship of the abovementioned 
god. Who erected buildings on the sideof the public roads. As long as the sun 
and moon exists so long shall there his virtuous deeds exist. 


His son was Kharpara Deva, the king of kings, respectable and wealthy ; in 
his wife, * * * who was much devoted to him, was born Adhidhaja, 
who was most wealthy, respectable and learned. Of his queen Ladhdha Devi, 
who loved her husband dearly, was born Tribhuvana Raja Deva, who was active, 
rich, honorable and intelligent. He gave two dronas of a fruitful field named 
Naya in the village Jayakilabhatika to the above god and also ordered the fra- 
grant substances, &c., produced in it, to be employed in the worship of tke same 
god. It is also worthy to be known that he was the intimate friend of the son of 
the Kiréta who gave two and a half droraa land to the above-mentioned god and 
to the god Gambiyapinda. Another son of Adhidhaja gave one drona of land to 
the god Baharake ani moreover caused a grant of two bighas of land to be en- 
graved on a stone in the Sambat year 11. He also gave one drona of land to the 
god Baghreswara and fourteen parcels of land to Chundalninda Debi and he esta- 
blished a prapa (6aoli or well) in honour of the former, All these tracts of Jand 
have been consecrated to the god Baghreswara for his worship. 


There was another Raja named Nunvarata who was possessed of compassion, 
sincerity, truth, atrength, good dispositions, heroism, magnanimity, intellect, polite- 
ness and good character, of a charming person, adorned with morals and with seve- 
ral eminent qualities, active in conqueri ng by the force of his bow held in hand, 
and born for worshipping the lily feet of the owner of Nandana and Amaravati, who 
acquired fame by the force of his arms through the favour of Durjadhi, who wears 
matted hairs on his head, tied up with the pearls of his crown resembiirg a ercscent 
and illuminated with the purest water of Ganva, which confers ten million beau- 
ties which head of matted hair robs other radiant substances of their Justre by its 
many large clear and beantiful jewels and bright zecara flowers on which play 
the black snakes. He subdued all his enemics and his colour was like gold, his fair 
body was always bent down withrespect for the worship of all gods, Daityar, men 
and learned persons, and his fame is sung everywhere as derived from the perform- 
ance of Yagyas. 


His son Istovana Deva born from the chief of his queens, Dasu Devi, who 
loved him dearly, was a king of kings, rich, respectable and learned. His son Lalita 
Sura Deva was born of his wife Dhara Devi, who was much devoted to him, who 
was also a king of kings, wealthy, respected, intelligent and in all respects a hero, 
His son Bhaédeva Deva was born of his wife Laya Devi, who loved munch her hus- 
bani, He also was king of kings, a zealous worshipper of Brahma, an enen y of 
Budha Sravana, a lover of truth, rich, beautiful, learned, continually engaged in 
religious obscrvances and a person near whom Kali conld not approach: whose eyes 
were beautiful as blue lilies and quick, the palm of whose hands resembled young 
twigs whose exre were frequently troubled by the sound of jewels of the crowns 
of Rajas who bowed before him and whose great weapon destroyed darknesa, whose 
feet resembled the colour of gold, who granted pensions to his favourite attend- 
ante. He * 7 * * * - . 
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Four of the copper-plate grants are preserved in the temple of 
Piciukewar sate Pandukeswar near Badriaath, and of these 
two contain the fifth, sixth and seventh 
names of the Bageswar inscription. The first of these two records 
the grant in the 21st year of the Vijaya-rdjya, or ‘realm of victory,’ 
of certain villages in Gorunna Sari to Narayana Bhattéraka by 
Lalitesvara Deva! at the instigation of his queen Sama Devi. The 
civil minister was Vijaka and the minister of war was Aryyata 
and the writer Ganga Bhadra. The second of the two plates is- 
dated in the 22nd year of the same era and records a similar grant 
to the same personage, Narayana Bhattaraka, ‘ who is revered by the 
scholarly men of Garuda-asrama.’ The officia!s subscribing the 
grant are the same and the place intended is the village of Tapuban 
on the left bank of the Alaknanda above Joshimath, where there 
are still the remains of numerous temples and one of the places of 
pilgrimage connected with Badrinith. There are but three names 
mentioned in these two plates and these are :— 

Nimbarata and hie queen Néthié Devi. 
Ishtagana Deva and his queen Desa (Vega) Devi. 
Lalitasiira Deva and his queen Sama Devi. 


Toth these grants are dated from Karttikeyapura, 


Two other plates from Pandukeswar introduce us to a separate 
; series of names intimately connected with 
Second series of Rajas. . 
the last which are further confirmed by a 
similar grant made by the same princes to the temple of Baleswar 
in eastern Kumaon. The first of the plates of this new list is dated 
from Karttikeyapura in the 5th year of the pravarddhamdne 
Vijaya-rdjya, Samvat 5. It is addressed to the officials of the 
Esfila district by Desata Deva and records the grant to Vijayesvara 
of the village of Yamuna in that district. This plate gives the 
names of Salondditya aud his queen Sinhavali® Devi followed by 
their son Ichchata Deva and his queen Sindhu Devi, whose son 
was Desata Deva. The record was subscribed by the chief civil 
officer, Bhatta Hari Sarmma; by the chief military officer, 
Nandéditya, and by the scribe Bhadra, and is now deposited in the’ 
Baleswar temple. The next plate is from Pandukeswar and is 


1 The reading may be LalitasGra Deva 4 This name may be read. 
Sindhavali, 
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also dated from Karttikeyapura in the 25th year of a similar era. 
It is addressed to the officials in the district of Tanganapura and 
records the grant tothe temple of Badari by Padmata Deva, son of 
the Desata Deva of the Baleswar plate of four villages situated in 
Drumati in the district of Tanganapura. The names of the three 
princes of the previous plate are given with the addition of the 
rame Padmalla Devi as the name of the queen of Desata Deva. The 
officials concerned were in the civil department, Bhatta Dhana ; in 
the military department, Nérfyana Datta; and the writer was Nanda 
Biadra. The plate is now deposited in the temple of Pandukeswar 
near Badrinath. 


The third record of this dynasty is dated from the city of 
Subbikshapura in the fourth year of the Vijaya-rdjya. The donor 
in this case is Subhiksharaéja Deva, son of Padmata Deva, who 
addresses the officials in the districts of Tangaaapura and Antaranga 
to note the grant of the village of Vidimalaka and other parcels of 
land to Narayana Bhattaraka and the village of Ratnapalli on ths 
north of the Ganges to Brahmeswara Bhattaraka. The subscribers 
to the deed were Kamala the civil justiciary, Iswaridatta in com- 
mand of the army, and Nanda Bhadra the writer. The names 
from the three plates are as follows :— 

1. Salonfditya and his queen Sinhavali Devi. 
2. Ichchhata Deva and hie queen Sindha Devi. 
3. Desata Deva and his queen Padmalla Devi. 
4. Padmata Deva and his queen IJs&la Devi. 


56. Subhiksharaéja Deva. 


There is little doubt that the year used by each of these 
princes is the year of his own reign, for we have the inscription of 
Desata Deva in the year 5, that of his son Padmata Deva in the 
year 25, and that of his grandson Subhiksharija Deva in the year 
4 of the rising realm of victory ; we have therefore to look elsewhere 
for some clue to the date of these princes. 


Through the kindness of Sir Henry Ramsay one of the Pandu- 
Facsimile of one of the keswar plates was sent to me by the Rawal 
plates. of Badrinath, and a facsimile obtained by 
photozincography from the original is given here as well as a trans- 
literation made under the supervision of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
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CLE. A rough translation! of the entire five plates was also made 
through the latter gentleman, so that so far as these records are 
concerned we have full materials for the discussion of their date. 
The diction, style and form of all five is the same, showing that they 
all belong to the same period, the variations other than those in the 
description of the fands given away being of little importance. We 
have, moreover, in the records of the Pala rajas of Bengal a grant of 
similar diction and import which will aid us in arriving at a conclusion 
in regard to the date of our Kumaon rajas and which, if not com- 
pletely decisive of the question, will at least be the nearest approach 
to the truth that we can hope fer. We shall now give a facsimile, 
transliteration and translation of ene of the Kumaon plates. 


Transcript of an inscription from Péndukesour near Badarindth, 

(0) aie Wacaieagqueamnacaiaaqanaatay- 

aA Aaa aaa las ancarctatie: 
facgaticaric ara at 

(2) aa(AlahaRdiazivaifarawanarmk aaa 
iaqaaeaiacaagracaicaradagwaliwaaagede 
Byawy Hadastera— 

{3) caunaat wea2: sararfaenTsisrtisacata- 
fsa aitufatacmana ura aa aaa ate 
VAM uazwaAaAAwlala gawayg— 

(3) aadtaquanraganit: ~ wearers 
ane FAIA ATA aTaAA- 
mAAMTaAIAa: WiarareaaTa— 

(4) AmTaUMNA UAE aa ANS aT AQAA 
UH Alga waerga: gaged Ag 
ATFP IK THA AA: VAT HT 


j j Mitra, hut. Tam alone 
* The translation has been kindly revised throuvh Dr. 3 » but 
responsible fir the translation and collation of the nwwes of the officials and the 


comparison with other inseriptions. 


5 


bi ay ee es ha Aboot be Ohh Rebate ut. Oo Le eS > ~ 
7 BYASR AZ EAA GA A ARS BRYA basin bab eatik ithe hss be WEN Cacks REELS ae uat nt 
he Catal: ay TOL ATCT ALA PHT T BEATA SES ae Pd hae 


4 


ANCE EAE, 
TON SR SSS TET SUIS PASAT ELIS TE ZN TAR UE SE TPR AGIA OF OT LOT, I) OEY LA AT 
tec nee ane son ea RE ae ee on 
PS Ai A a eee se eA ENO UREA 
Fea ee ee ee A Ree pans aloe re eee 
PONCE Cate (fla ea ie BON LLL ees eT A ah LN Ch Ae ei BL AL UL ML ALR UPe LAU Edt Ree RICE EA. LARS Behe 
Be On LUC eae een thee a hey SN So ASO nb iat 
mibbbe ee NL Sh RC CAR CS UTC PCa Geet Uap NMA GIULA task Ccah CAM ROVE CSTE eet Ri Rie 
Trermtaraeardlec ts 13 Phe Rue PCbU ks Pips Ce CLE Sue CIE RN PEM Ee SRILA CL ER 
OPA NEA SLB AAD UAE VeAtey e CaatLR Laat LE RUSE UAE TORR UIE EMR btn Be 

Cee eee eee en earn oc ee eee erence eee een Ry 

, < HOA MED MILA BU MAMBO RUA AT UI BUI 


ax 
— 


~ 

& 

ra 
ay 
ey 
re 

Sy 


Bey : LITLE CTE LALA HI UB A GH Ca HAY APY LN AA TL LNT. 
Pie toest eC PACE nt cise ORG Ba BOR aC act ee  actlasek 
Reese ptt eae Tr ERT eR UL CATR PADRE Tat O62 CU BArAULE VL Ce 
USAT HAASAN Ze PASE GL DIT ITE BH OIA Pk VY ZAHA ALBA 4 CIB LIE YAGI F 
Mee CCR a te BITING + a PPE TPR AeAT ia Br EQUA AE HI Ss re ie | ee 
Soa PECL UL ee ta Sep PAL ACCU Reh Crile Oe RRR CSU 
SEIT aha BA HLF ATI PUR AT YMA LUA CIR NRL HA IY HS ING COT LL 
Pee a 3 BAAR RL Sans ih Cot Rae SS aA ee CE FE al 
ria SOAR TNE UCC TG, FEST AURA ILIS TAROT LUE KS GR UL RHE NUR, 

REMAINS AL I MMT TA eG HHA AA TMA AEA AT HAUT ERA TT 
eI Oho ANI Wake Sh Lv ICR Ua AL, SURES ELSE SR PER 
Bt PARATNY Aa GE" bie Sook Nik iE telat le Sat a TR at Bate 
BET eliy e tN Vaakste Vea beemir aih th tel ae MAUR BLURB ART Yak eS Aira 
Bt? Er tae Tobi: Sabah ge Le eae, Goad act WELT OMG CRNA FUR ab Masia 
pl ANSE Lok Poe ae Fee eo ee ae ee EE Cee ee Eas 
aLeaw kk uhiAh Yk bce tar Ve ls bas aa it Nt la A SRR CUO URS CERN Ge aM 
BP Fe vaste 0 1 ee SRR GE DS SOA _ UH HEU GAY GF ULE HOITA, Het Ge 


ae 


r 
by 


a 


Be 
REA 
AAA t 





Photozincograph of the PANDUKESWAR PLATE, supplied for the N. W. P. Gazetteer, by E. T. Atkinson Esq 
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inanueaaating: waNZraAnETaTatl- 
SULAMTMA IMEI VAM Wal 
Head Mang Tiaeaas: WAAI— 

BRU UAA: FiaANZIS Aaya Mg ITane 
ay a — - - — -: -_ -_ 
AQTMITAUTatA, «= TETHAaH AS aA Ae 

aTifade wamzes: | waa deTTAI— 
Yang ge ge aa atazta aaa AAT 
VRUTRTA UTA UIT WIN a HUFIIA aAAaA- 
MingAAAliayAae— 
HATA GUS Uy al iaMARTHaAg AVG ATATAAT 
- —_e es — ~ - 
dradauralg asian: yatta argueaifuaaqay 
TWaAaIAayAaI— 
SMFAN MAA ARI ARATTUCZ: UAAZ NAA 
TATA ATM AG MAAN Aaquel werd awa 
callaauytiace A 
UNAS HSA AA AM AAT AT AT ATH AG VST 
UATAPIVAMSRLAEATAASIBTHATAEA - 
) 

PITAL AIS A AHA EM TAIATANT I — 

- - -_— an 
CAFRA AAT ATA AHS TT ISTE 
aiinatienatriennaargea aay sag arta 
HAMS aRAETA— 
sumnyaaTieianctenareniasmamiAw® 
A MCSTAM ATA ITA Bawa a ATA AAC TAA 
fA + Tetaniagt— 
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(28) 


(a2) 


(9¢) 
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AMTAVARAATH UAT SUIAGS WAS UTA 
ANITA A EW URANSAeAAMNTaaA A gIT- 
TIAA NIF— 


rafupiiarqauiatagagatgarEeargaaryar- 
TIANA AAA aaa aAMAaAa Nets aaaiaia 
aig Hite aTaR A ATA — 

mUNaugisatad: waswiear anaiinda sare 
AAA aaala aarsuerg Aanigaguitaia- 
plana Mead wasgatwaa— 


USAR Aa Vaid ATi waaguaa iz. 
AMAA ARgZs wa Aaa yaUT- 
wihggavaafaaizar— 
WMV AAA Hae MA Ica AHIAG|paTAaTT 


alga PARAM RM aI AG Ae aaa aa 
QASaTMa ALM 


quel SaUaTag a THT Ta TWA AA ae 


ainagrcunugiqa taanad aly wISeKicaueat- 
MU WaaqamMatai— 


Ua YRMUAHAAMID | FArequai AEs waIA- 
AaTAUATUTATaAa WaiaqUgwaAa WAAZI- 
aa wfauiaan: watauitenga:— 


walzHewag: way: wwe WaRaTER 


fafaieaicanaiica: AUD TS SATS TAT ATA aT 
UA FAUAT Ee anaaaG— 


(©) 


(R3) 


(Ry) 
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ata EMNIRNSIATA SA: Tae winag wz 
yyrraeniaapaaten urafrarauicata 
qataamga aamia a aa 

Sl AWA +: + REE Bialanag AlaraqatTsa- 
HATA UAT VSAGAAS? Alaala 3 --++ AEA 
qauemiaAnaisa: | 

jaafae velsaianermeatanatacaciaaar 
Seiad Wings | EMSA Yew Uae: BAT 
faim: | ue ue ual AAT 

wy aM aa wa | aeAara arian: wieaega- 
Ba WaT aaa WANS: | AAAS uM AgaTT- 
Raa Wariawaate: | azal wea ar at e— 
ta agzuti | vigrauaegiia saa aaa Ria: | 
Wada ula Sra gual CA aaAEE feaT- 
Me FAA GAR | WAE— 

TTAA Riese: | vipad Gealia aT ayia waa | 
APRA AAA FATT ATH FST 0 TM Aary yRiry 
WVAMARA RA | SaAAHAAA Waa ees | ope 
amiager aise wiriaweauia | fete 
aautanita ata a Ala aig: yatiadia | — — — 
anfad aqaeigoam aanamaqaady a- 
WUcASgianagsagqaa: | A We Ww: az 
wWaayg u ea —— 

fagainiaangiara aqusliaag! waciwaaar- 
Boggy a fe wae: weal fasirem: a 
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Legend on the Seal. 
WNT APATS AAI: \ 


Se 


mnfapNgaa: APUaTAWAIA: | 
mingiaagas: facia: | 
PANDUKESWAR. 


Be it auspicious: from the prosperous city of Karttikeya. By the grace of 
the divine Siva, whose matted hairs are washed by the celestial stream of Ganga, 
whose lotus feet profusely shed an abundant shower of pure and resplendent pol- 
len, the brightness of which dispels the endless varieties of the thick gloom (of 
ignorance), and which flushes with a vinous rubescence by imbibing the beams 
emitted fram the lamps of the several chief gems of the terrific coronets, diadems 
and helmets of the lords of allthe immortals, Daityas and human beings whose 
heads bow down under the heavy burden of devotion, did the prosperous King Nim- 
barana gain the glory of the rising sun by conqucring tbe mist of his foes, His 
person was adorned with en asseniblage of the qualities of clemency and dexterity, 
trpthfulness and good manners, purity, heroism, munificence, graveness, respecta- 
bility, Aryan conduct and wonderful and honorable acts, whereby he became an 
incarnation of the seed of an offspring of great virtues, and fond of a fame worthy 
of the rulers of the earth in the returning golden age, and resembling in his com- 
plexion the lotus feet of the goddcas Nanda and of the lotus-seated Brahma. To 
him wae born a son, a meditstor on his feet, of his queen and great lady, the 
fortunate Ngthu Devi. He was a devout worshipper pf Siva, and devoted 
to the supreme Brahm. Tie, with the edge of a sharp sword, slew furious 
elephants, whose frontal globes scattered a suries of excellent pearls, while the 
lustre of his lifted banner laughed to scorn the array of the stars. This was the 
most venerable king of kings and lord paramount, the prosperous Ishtagana 
Deva. 


His son meditating on his feet, and begotten on his queen and great lady, the 
fortunate Vega Devi, is the most venerable aud great king of kings and sovereign 
lord, the prosparous Laljta Sara Deva, the auspicious, who is a devout worshipper 
of Mahesa, and devoted to the supreme Brahm (or exceedingly liberal to Brahm). 
He has acted the part of the great boar encumbered with the weight of the earth 
by delivering it from drowning under the dread of the dirt of the sinful age of 
Kali. He possessed an exuberance of natural genius and super-human prowess, 
whereby his blazing valour withstood the hosts of his encompassing enemies. Be- 
ing ever ready in his preparations for war, by the vast resources of his wealth, he, 
by the terrific frownsof his brows, bore an intimidation to his enemies, as the 
curling mance of thelion affrights the cub of the elephant. Ile, by his restless 
sword and arrows in battle, has slain many a soul (in warfare), and violently seized 
on the goddess of prosperity in victory, as if he had dragyed her from underneath 
the waters (of the deep). The damsels of heaven viewing this reverse of fortuna 
with affliction at his embraces to her, drvupped down the bracelets from their 
trembling wrists, which, strewn like wreaths of flowers, formed his bead-dreea 
(as if it blossomed), to mature the seeds of his glory, Like Prithu his arwa were 


i 
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tndred to the bending of the bow, by the force of which he sabdued and protected 
khe world and established its monarchs. 
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All the people assembled in the fortunate city of Karttikeyapura, all— 


<a re 





Niyogasthéa : those employed in public affairs, 

Raja : kings. 

Raj inytha: princes (cf, title Rainka in Nep6l and 
oti). : 

Réjaputra : sons of Rajas (or RajpGts ?), : 

Rdjrmétya : counsellors of the Raja. 

Sdmanta; neighh uring tributary princes. 

Mihdsdaunta » commander-in-chicf, 

Mahéhartébrintika : oniet mveatizator of all works, 

Mohataad sadyaka; chief officer of punishment, 

Mahkdoratihares evict warder. 

Mohdsdmantéihiputi : chief of the feudatory princes. 

Mahardja : chief Rajas. ; 

Praumédea : koeper of the records of measurements, 
surveyors. 

Serabhanga: archers (a loval mountain tribe?), 

Kumérduitya: counseilor of the heir-apparent, =? 

Udadhika ; superintendents. 

Duhsdilhyasd thanika : overcomers of difficulties, 

Doshaparddake: investigators of cries. 

Chouraddharaniha : thicf-catchers, 

Saulkita : superintendents of octroi, 

Gaulintha : sowicts, 

Taddyuktaka : former officia's. 

Viatwutiaka: officials on detached duty, 

Pattukd: engravers (7). 

Pochirtha; dracaht players (7): or Pattakopaghd- 
rigs, wardrobe: Keepers. ; 

Sawtha kavod thitrua : chict architects, 
Hastyrevoshtravala : keeper of elephants, horses and 
cainels, : 

Vydprituka : secretaries or ambassadors. 

Hitapreshanika: ch imberiais or messengers. 

Deéndiha: wace-bearers. 

D6ndapdsika : keeper of the instraments of punish- 
men. 

V isheya-vydpritaha ; district secretaries, 





M 


' The titles of the officials to whom the grant 1s widressed fuliows here and 
the order of the names in cach grant ia giveu in the column to the iefé. Tethe 


ungir plate: Ie=the Paudukes»ar plate of Lalitasura forming @ portion of 


the text transixted here: Us Lalitastra’s sccund plate: 1V= Padwa Devd 
, plaies; V es Subbiksharaja’s plate aud Viesthe Uhdygalpur plate. os 
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I. | if. oe IV.jV. | VL 


a a as | 


29 ; 83 | 33) 33 | 26 | 29 | Gamdgamiha : messengers. 
oe | 34 | 54) 84) 27 | | Khalgika : swordsmen. 


80 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 28 | 30 | Abdbhitvuramdnahka: swift messengers (maniéa, mil: 
ner ?). 


we | 36 | 96 | 36 | 29] | Réjasthdniya: officers of the royal houseliold, 

31 | 37 | 87 | 87 | 39 | 31 | Piskayapadi: district officers. 

-. | 98 | 38 | 38) 31) ... | Bhogapati: provincial governors. 

93 | we |. | 39 | 82 | 23 | Khandapati : chiefs of wards in cities (muhalladdrs). 
$2 | 39 | 39 | 40) 33 | 30 | Taraputi: chiefs of the ferries. 

eve | 40 | 40 | 44 | 34) ... | Asvapati : commanders of cavalry. 


ooo | 41 | ab] #2 | 35 | we | Khandarakshusthdnadhipati: chief of the frontier 
posts. 


ace | 42 | 42 | 43 | 36 | .. | Vartmapéluka : road guards, 

@2) 43 | 439 | 44) 387 | 22 | Koshapdla: treasurers or kottapdla (hotwdls). 
we | 44 | 46) 45 | 38 |... | Ghattapdla: guards of passes (Ghdtwdls). 
oe | 45 | £5 | 46 | 39 | 20 | AKehetrapala: guards of fields. 

1 [46 | 46 | 47 | 40] 21] ?rantapdlu , guards of boundaries, 

8 | 48 | 41] ... | Thakkuraé: the (khasiya) khsatriya tribe, 


9{ 9] 49] 42]... | Mutémunushya: men of importance (village-head- 
men ; cf. bhulamanash), 


07 | 47. | 47 | 50 | 43 | 27 | Kisoravadava go muhishyadhikrita: keepers of colts, 
cows and buffalves. 


ws. | 43 | 48 | 51 | 44] W | Bhattamahottama : most learned men. 
we | 49 | 49 | 52] 45]... | AbAfra: Cowherds (ahirs). 
. | 50 | 50] 683] 46] ,.. | Banthk: merchants (daniyas). 
we. | 51 | 61 | 64 | 47 | . | Sreshtipuroyda: chiefs of city, guilds ; (chaudhris). 
vee | 62 | 52 | 55 | 48| ... | Saubtddasapraksityadhishtdniydn : superintendents of 
the eighteeu departments, 

me 
together with Khasas, Draviras, Kuiingas, Gauras, Odhras, Andhras down to 
Ch&ndflas, all peoples and places, all suldiers, slaves, and servants and others, 
whether mentioned here or not, who depend upon our royal feet, know ye, mark 
ye this Brahmanottara. 


Be it known to you that the village sitaated in Gorunna Siri within the 
aforementioned estate, which is now in the possession of Khashiaka, as also that 
in the possession of Gugula, and situate in the Palli of Bhutikd, these two villages 
are given by me by meane of the grant of this clict, ordered to be made at Go. 
runpa S4ri by the great quecn Sama Devi hersclf to the reverend Narayana 
Bhattaraka, fur adding to the incrit and reputation of wy parents and of myself, 
by observing the living world to be a3 unsteady as the Icaves of the ficus reliyiosa, 
and the billows moved by the breeze and by secing this life to be as vain and 
void of sabstance as the form of a bubb'e of water, as also by knowing the insta- 
bility of fortune, likened to the unstcadincss of the tips of a young clephant’s cara, 
for the sake of (obtaining) beatitude in the next world, and salvation in the ocean 
of this, on this mecritorivus day of the winter solstice, accompanied with diffasion 
of fragrant flowers, incense, lights and ointments, with offerings, sacrifices, 
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oblations, dancing, singing and music for the performance of the feast, and puri- 
fication (correction) of all omissious and errors in the new act, as also for expe- 
diting the fect of our servants, and further conferring the right to debar the in- 
gress of all government officere therein, also exemption from every duty anda per- 
petuity contemporaneous with the continuance of the sup, moon, and earth, They 
are to remain as parcels detached from the estate as far aa their visible bounda- 
Ties, with all the trecs, arboura, springs. and cataracts contained in them, and 
free from all past and present usufructs, of gods and Brahmans therein. The 
possessor thereof having full rights for ever and ever as defined bercin, must not 
at all be annoyed by seizure, resumption, robbery, or any other disturbance, 
under a heavy penalty attendant upon any violation of this commandment. 
In the year of the rising kingdom of victory (pravarddhauména vijayardjya) 
twenty-one Samvat 21, the third day of the waning moon of Magha. The 
deputies in this affair are the chief justice of lawsuits concerning gifts and granta, 
named Sri Vijaka, the writer hereof, and the chief arbiter of cases relating to 
peace and war, Sri Aryatta, by whose order this plateis inscribed by Ganga Bhadra, 
( Verses.) 

1. “ This earth has been in the possession of several kings, commencing with 
Sagara. Whoever becomes the owner of Jand at any tinie, he tlen reaps the 
fruits thereof 

2. Rama Bhadra hath require} of all future princes of the earth that they 
preserve from time to time the bridge of their beneficence. 

3. The donor of lan:}s ascends to the abode of the gads, mounting on a heaven- 
ly car yoked with hansas (swans). But the resumer of lan js is boiled in an iron 
caldron filled with hot oil by the delegates of the regent of death. 

4. Whocver resumes lands given either by himself or others may he be 
born as a worm to rewain in filth for full sixty thousand years. 

5. Thedonor of lands dwella in heaven for sixty thousand ycars, but the 
resunier and his counselior remain in hell for the same number of years. 

6. The appropriator of a village, a gold coin, or one inch of ground, enters 
into hell to remain there until the return of the offerings. 

7. What man is there who can deny gifts made by former lords of men for 
the sake of piety ad renown, and attested by the articles of sacred offerings. 

8. From this example of our caution against resu nption by our posterity, 
let others adopt the sime in regard to their own donation,, and know that gifts 
and gain of renown are the only benefits of prosperity which is as unsteady as 
a flash of lightning or a bubble of water. 

9. Unsteady as the dewdrop on the lotus leaf, so fleeting is fortune, and 
so brief is human life. Considering these, and Knowing the donor’s name, no 
man should destroy the deeds of another's reputation.” 

I have not thought it necessary to reproduce here the Mungir 

The Kumaon and Pala inscription' of the Pala Raja, Deva Pala 
sas Deva or the Bhagalpur® inscription of the 


1 This plate, of which a copy is given in A.S. Res., 1., 123, was translated by 
Mr. Wilkins in 1761, It was diccoverad amid the ruins of Muugir by Colonel 
Watson. 1J.A.S. Ben, XLVI, i. 384. 
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Péla Raja Nérfyana, The Mungir inscription calls Deva Palaa sau- 
gata. His genealogy is traced from Go Péla, whose son was Dhar- 
ma Pa4la, of whom it is said :—“ He went to extirpate the wicked 
and plant the good and happily his salvation was effected at the 
same time: for his servants visited Kedara and drank milk accord- 
ing to the law.” Deva Pala succeeded and ‘ peaceably inherited 
the kingdom of his father as Bodhisattwa sueceeded Sugata.’ He 
also is said ‘ to have conquered the earth from the sources of the 
Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which was constructed by 
‘the enemy of Dusasya,’ i.¢., from Garhwal to Cape Comorin. The 
characters in the five Kumaon plates are the same and belong to 
the earlier form of the kutila or ‘bent’ alphabet of which we have 
several examples from the eighth to the tenth century. A compa- 
ison with the form of the letters on the Mungir and Bhagalpur 
plates shows that they also belong to the same class. The tribal 
name of the writer is the same in all six records. Inthe plates of 
Lalitasura Deva, the writer is Ganga Bhadra, in that of Desata 
Deva it is ** Bhadra; in those of Padma Deva and Subhikshardja 
Deva it is Nanda Bhadra and in the Pala plates we have Binda 
Bhadra on one and the Bhatta Gurava on another. In the Buddal 
Pala inscription the name is Binda Bhadra, The very remarkable 
list of officials common to all the plates has been analysed in the 
translation of the Kumaon plate. The coincidences in order and 
position in this respect cannot be accidental and clearly shows that 
all were derived from one common original in the family of the 
professional scribes whose tribal name was Bhadra, The form of 
dedication is the same in all and also the precatory verses attached 
to each grant. An examination of the names of the officials shows 
that it is improbable that all of them could not have existed in a 
small hill state, especially such as the keepers of camels and ele- 
phants and the commanders of cavalry. This portion of the form of 
the grant is clearly borrowed from that in use in a larger and more 
important state in the plains, Another point of resemblance is 
that both the bill grants und tho Pala plates are dated from some 
unknown local era and in the hills clearly from the accession of the 
reigning monarch, a practice presumably also bcrrowed from the 
Bengal Rajas. The hill plates are still in possession of the repre- 
sentatives of the grantees and there is not the slightest reason for 
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believing them to be other than genuine; in fact not one of their 
present possessors can decypher a single line much less attempt a 
meaningless forgery of this nature. 

Turning to the Pandukeswar plates we learn that Nimbarata 
Deva’s reign was remarkable for some great contest with, we may 
suppose, a foreign foe. Nimbarata Deva himself is said to have 
vanquished his enemies as the rising sun dispels the mist, and his 
son Ishtagana Deva, ‘ with the edge of his sword slew furious ele+ 
phants.’ If we accept this statement the elephant could hardly be 
used by one hill-tribe against another, so thatthe invader must 
have come from the plains and been met by the Katytris at the 
passes into the hills, for within the hills themselves elephants 
could hardly be used. Lalitastra Deva, however, is the prince who 
is most praised for his successes in war. Ever ready in his prepa- 
rations for a campaign and aided by his vast wealth, he was found 
resistless and ‘established the monarchs of the earth.’ Inthe Péla 
inscriptions Go P&la is likened to Prithu as Lalitastra is in his 
inscriptions. In the Buddal inscription of the minister Gurava 
Bhatta, the empire of Deva Pala is said to have extended from the 
Mahendra mountain to the Himalaya. 

Of the second series of Kumaon plates those of Desata Deva and 
his son Padmata Deva are dated from Karttikeyapura in the same 
manner as these of Lalitasira Deva and that of Subhiksharaja Deva 
are dated from Subhikshapura, most probably another name for 
Karttikeyapura or a suburb thereof. They do not mention any Réja 
of the previous lists, but the character of the writing, the style and 
form, the name of the scribe, and the place from which they are 
dated is the same as in the former group. As these grants of 
Lalitastira connect themselves by the names of the Rajas with the 
Bageswar inscription from which they differ in form, this group 
must be considered as following those of Lalitasira Deva, at no 
great distance of time. The two first records were written by 
the same scribe and all give a literally identical account of 
Salondditya, ascribing to him many virtues and success in battle. 
All agree also in passing over his son Iehhata Deva with the simple 
record of his birth, and little more is said of his successor Desata 
Deva than that he and his mother were devout worshippers of 
Siva and Brahma and were exceedingly liberal to Brahmans and 
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the poor. Of Padmata Deva it is said that he was a devout Saiva 
and “acquired by the might of his arms unnumbered provinces 
on ail sides, the owners of which coming to make him obeisance 
poured forth such incessant gifts of horses, elephants and jewels 
before him that they held in contempt the offerings made to Indra. 
He resembled Dadhichi and Chandragnpta in his conduct and 
mastered the earth, stretching to its zone, the reservoir of the 
ocean.” Hisson Subhiksharija Deva was a ‘ Vaishnava, devoted 
to the supreme Brahma and a patron of those learned in the 
ShAstras,’’ besides being adorned with many virtues. We can 
glean little more from the descriptions in these grants beyond what 
is given above. 

With regard to the localities mentioned, the two grants of 
Lalitastira Deva are addressed to the offi- 
cials and others in the district of Kértti- 
keyapura. One is translated here and need not be further noticed. 
The second conveys a similar grant to the same person of Thapyala 
Sari in the possession of Indra Vika to provide for the necessities 
of the religious anchorites residing at Tapuban, a place on the 
right bank of the Dhauli above Joshimath, which will show that 
this village was still in the Karttikeyapura district. The grant 
of Desata Deva is addressed to the officers in the Esdla district 
and bestows the village of Yamuna in the possession of Narayana 
Varmana on Vijayesvara. The grant of Padmata Deva is 
addressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and that 
of SubhiksharAja Deva to the officials of the districts of Tangana- 
pura and Antardnga. Tanganapura has already! been identified 
with the tract above the confluence of the Bhigirathi and Alak- 
panda and Antaranga with the country lying between those rivers. 
The first of these two bestows certain lands on the temple of 
Badarikisrama. There were four villages in Drumati in the 
possession of the Aditya family of Buddhachal together with fifteen 
shares (b/uiga) in Pangara also in Drumati, also the vritti of Ogala 
in Yoshi and another patch on the banks of the Gangapadi, an 
accretion to Sankrima, as well as the fields detached from Ulika. 
Also the land near the great banyan-tree in Kékasthal village im 
Drumati and two dronas of land in the Randavaka village in Yoshi. 


} Page 357. 


Localities. 
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In the grant of Subhiksharija Deva thereisa long list of villages and 
lands conferred on two priests,and amongst them the following which 
are given so that hereafter possibly they may be identified :— 


“ Land in Vidimalaka belonging to Vachclhetaka : iu Lhetha Séryya: 
measuring eight nd/is: in Bariydél, measuring four dronas; in Van>lika ; also 
an accretion from Kandayika to Sarana belonging to Subhattaka ; a piece 
called Satika ; also one called Yachchha Siddha, held by Gochittangaka ; 
Talla Séta belonging to Vibaéndaka ; Kshira belonging to Vena Vika ; Ganga- 
raka belonging to Soshi Jivika ; Pettaka ; Kathasila ; Ny@vapatiaka ; Bandi- 
wala belonging to the Adityas ; Ichhawala, Vihalaka and Moharjiyaka ; Khora- 
khottanka belonging to Siladitya ; in Narshapura, land formerly belonging to 
Parbabbana Ungaka now in theestate of Durga Bhatta; also new land 
in Varoshika belonging to the Sittakas, Ussoka, Vijjata, Dujjana, Attanga, 
Véchataka and Varaéha; Jatipdtaka in Ijjara; Samijjiya ; Gododha in Pairi 
belonging to the sons of Satraka ; Ghasmengaka in Yoshika ; Sihdra ; Bali« 
vardda and Sila; Ihanga; Rullatha; Tiringa; Wattanasila; Gondodarika; 
Yuga ; Karkatathéla ; Délimilaka belonging to Ghara Naga ; Daraka belong- 
ing to Sirwala ; Karkarata belonging to the Vijayduas ; Chidharika belonging 
to the Katusthikas ; Randavaka ; Loharaea belonging to Tungéditya ; also 
land in Yoshika 4 Ratnapalli near Sadéyika with the following limits : -vest of 
the boundary of Sankata, east of Anddriganika, north of the Ganga ; and south 
of the village of Tamehaka belonging to the sons of Senfyika.” The donees are 
Néréyana and Brahmeswara, who appear to have been the officiating priests of the 
temple of Durga Devi. The tribal names Vika, Jivaka, Aditya, Vijayana and 
Katusthi do not appear to occur now, but we have Manivaka as the name of one of 
the sons of the ruler of Saka-dwipa and in the Bharhat eculptures. 


The countries enumerated as subject to the Rajas who caused 
the grants to be inscribed are worthy of notice here. We shall 
accordingly place the statements of the six inscriptions together for 











comparison— 
. 19 Date of . eas 
R&ja’s name. graiik: Tribes to whom it is addressed. 
1. LalitasGra Deva ... 21 Khasas, Draviras, Kalingas, Gaaras, Odras, 
Andhras, Cadndalas. ; 
2. Ditto si 22 The same with the addition of Kirétas, Hé- 
nas and Medas. 
3. Desata Deva ae 5 Khasas, Kalingas, Hénas, Gauras, Medas, 
Andhra, Chéndalas. 
4. Padma Deva (son of 25 Same as No. 2, omitiing Andhras. 
Desata). : 
5. Sut hiksharija Dvea 4 Same as No. 2. 
(son of Padma) , 
. Pa wee 33 Gauras, Mélavas, Khasas, Hinas, Kalingas, 
oe pre Karnatas, Lisdtas, Bhotas, Medés, An- 
dbrakas, Chéndélas. 


en 
Le 
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The Mungir plate contains four names not given in the Ku- 
maon plates, those of the Malavas, Karnatas, Lisdtas, and Bhotas, 
We have already seen that the Malavas were a Panjib tribe who 
after several changes of abode eventually gave their name to the 
part of Central India now called Malwa. The Karnatas were a sonth- 
ern tribe who have also left their name behind them in the Carnatic. 
The Lasitas and Bhotas are spoken of together and quite correctly. 
Lhasa was made the capital of the first really independent Tibetan 
State in or about 640 A.D., and the Bhotas represent the Chi-ang 
and wandering tribes not subject to Lhasa and indeed the common 
people of Tibet generally. There was constant intercourse between 
the Buddhist people of Tibet and their fellow Buddhists in Magadha. 
The Mungir inscription shows that Deva Pala was a Buddhist, 
though one of a very liberal mind. The names uf Lhasa and Bhota 
have properly been omitted from the Kumaon inscriptions, as Ku- 
maon was too near those countries to permit of their submission 
being recorded as a matter of fact. The insertion, too, of the 
names Dravira in southern India, Kalinga on the Coromandel coast, 
Odra or Orissa, Gaurain Bengal and Meda in the Panjab or indeed 
of any other names than those of the Khasas and Kiratas must 
simply be due to the existence of these names in the original 
form from which the Bhadras of Kumaon copied the terms of the 
grant. 

In a grant of Narayana Pala lately discovered at Bhigalpur 

and translated by Dr. Mitra! we have a 

Eptenrar pert: second record quite as full as that of the 
Mungir plate and some important rectifications of the genea- 
logy. ‘(The record opens with a stanza in praise of Go Pala, 
who was a devout Buddhist and a follower of Sugata. His son 
and immediate successor was Dharma Pala. The latter had a 
brother named Vik Pala, who lived under his sway. On his 
death Deva Pala, the eldest son of his brother, succeeded him. 
Vak Pala had a second son named Jaya Pala, who is said to 
have brought Orissa and Allababad under his brother’s govern- 
ment. On the death of Deva Pala, Vigraha Péla, the son of 
Jaya Péla, came to the throne. Vigraha Pala was succeeded 
by his son Narayana Pala, the donor of the grant.” We have 

1J. A. 8. Ben, XLVIL,i., 394. 
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accordingly to revise the indications afforded by the Mungir plate 
thus :— 


I. Go Pala. 
\ 
i bes 
II. Dharma Pala, ak Pala 
izo tae ye 
IIl. Deva Pala. Jaya Pala. 


IV. Vigraha Pala I. 
| 
Narfyana Pala. 


The donee’s name was Siva Bhattéraka, a name found also in 
the Ballabhi grants, and the record was composed by Bhatta Gura- 
va,? the minister who erected the Buddal pillar. The latter is a re- 
cord of the family of this minister and contains the names of Pan- 
chal and Gaya and of the son of Garga called Darbhap&ni, of whom 
it is recorded that by his policy “the great prince Deva Péla made 
the earth tributary from the father of Reva, whose piles of rock are 
moist with juice from the heads of lascivious elephants, to the father 
of Gauri, whose white mountains are brightened with beams from 
the morn of Isvara and as far as the two oceans whose waters are 
red with the rising and with the setting sun.” Here Deva Pala is 
credited with the conquest of the country from the Mahendra 
mountain which contains the source of the Reva to the Himavat 
who was father of Gauri. To Darbhapani was born Someswar and 
to him Kedara Misra, trusting to whose wisdom, “the raja of 
Gaur for a long time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of 
Utkala (Orissa) cf the Hunas of humbled pride, of the kings of 
Dravira and Gujara whose glory was reduced and the universal sea 
girt throne”? * * ‘ Tohim, emblem of Vrihaspati and to his re- 
ligious rites, the prince Sura Pala, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fund of wounds, went repeatedly.” Kedara- 
Misara had a son Gurava Misra, who was greatly respected by the 
prince Nariyana Pala and who caused the record to be inscribed 
by Binda Bhadra* We may also note that the donee in Deva 
Pféla’s inscription was a Misra. In the dtn-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl 


1The Guravaa in western India enjoy a monopoly of the service in Saiva tem- 
ples and have a right to the offerings made : Ind. Ant., III, 77. 7 As. Kes., I., 
133: this is translated by Mr C. Wilkins, with notes by Sir W. Jones, The inscrip- 
tion was found on a atone pillar near Buddal on the boundary of the Dinéjpur and 
Boghra districts in Lower Bengal, about forty miles south-east of Dindjpur, in 
1780, 
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gives'the names of seven so-called Vaidya rajas of Bengal ending with 
Narayana, whose successor Lakshmaniya was expelled by Muham- 
mad Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1203 A.D. Before these Vaidyas occur 
the names of ten Pala rajas, all of which except the first three are 
wanting in their proper places in the inscriptions, The length of 
many of the reigns also is so absurdly prolonged as to render this 
tradition utterly worthless. 


Vassilief in his work on ‘ Buddhism ” states,? on the authority 
of Taranath, that the origin of the Palas 
was in this wise. On the extinction of the 
Chandra dynasty as a ruling power in eastern India; in Orissa 
and Bengal and in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshat- 
riya, Brahman and merchant constituted himself king of his sur- 
roundings, but there was no king ruling the country. The wife of 
one of the late kings assassinated by night every one of those who 
had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of years 
Go Pala, who had been elected for a time, delivered himself from her 
and was made king for life. He began to reign in Bengal, but 
afterwards reduced Magadha under his power. He built the Nalan- 
dara temple not fur from Otantapura and reigned forty-five years. 
Sri Harsha was at this time reigning in Kashmir. Go Pala was 
succeeded by his son Deva Pala, who greatly extended his kingdom 
and re-established the Buddhist religion. He reigned forty-eight 
years and was succeeded by his son Rasa Pala, by a daughter of 
Vibharata, king of Gajana. After twelve years he was succeeded 
by Dharma DPAla, who reigned sixty-four years and was a contem- 


Tibetan records. 


porary of Tissong l de-6 tszan.2 The successors were— 


Basurakshita, son-in-law of Dharma Pala, reigned eight years, 

Vana Pala, son of Dharma Pala, 

Mahi Pala, reigned fifty-two years, comtemporary of Khri-ral. 

Maha Pala, son of Mahi Pala, reigned four years. 

Samu Péla, son-in-law of Maha Paln, reigned twelve years. 

Sreshta, eldest sou of Maha l’ala, reigned three years. 

Chanaka, materunl uncle of Sreshta, reigned twenty-nine years. 

Bheya Péla, nephew of Chénaka, reigned thirty-two years. 

Gladwin, IL.,2'. The following names with the length of reigns are given — 
Bhupala, 55: Dharpéla, 95: Deopala, 82: Bhupatipadla, Fo: Dhanpatpala, 45: 
Bijjenpéla, 76 : Jayapala, 28: Rajapalu, 98: Bhogydla (brother of Rajapala), 5: 
Jayadpala (son of Bhogpala), 74. Bhury ala may be identified with Go Pala ; Dhir- 
pala or more correctly Dharpala with Dharmapdéla and Deopaéla with Devapala. 
1¢De Bouddisme,’ LaComme’s translation of Vassilief, p. 64: Arch. hep. IL], 
183: Ind, Ant. 1V., 366. 3 Khbrisong, 728-755 A.D, 
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Neya Pala, son of Bheya Pala, rcigued thirty-five years. 

Amar Pala, son of Neya Pala, reigned thirteen years. 

Regency for cight years. 

Hasti Péla, son of Amra Péla, reigned fifteen years. 

Kehanti Pala, maternal brother of Hasti Pala, reigned seventeen years. 

Rama Pala, son of Hasti Pala, reigned forty-six years. 

Then came Lava Sena and expelled the Pélas. Most of these 
names are hopelessly out of accord with existing inscriptions. 


In 1806, a grant inscribed on a copper-plate was found at Am- 
gachhi’ in parganah Sult4npur in the Dindjpur district, a place 
about fourteen miles from Buddal. It contained the name of Vi- 
graha Pdla Deva and some others and was dated in sanvat 12. 
In an inscription from Sarnath, however, we have a dated record 
clearly belonging to the Palas. It was discovered on a figure of 
Buddha near Benares by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1794 and bears 
the date samvat 1083, equivalent to 1026 
A.D. The writing has been translated by 
Colonel Wilford and again by General Cunningham, whose version*® 
is as follows:— 

“ Adoration to Buddha. Having worshipped the lotus foot of Sri Dhama- 
rési, sprung from the lake of Vara nasi, and having for its moss the hairs of pros- 
trate kings, the fortunate Mahipdla, king of Gaura, caused to be built in Kasi 
hundreds of monuments, snch as Isina and Chitraghanta. The fortunate Sthira- 
pala and his younger brother, the fortunate Basanta-pala, have renewed religion 
completely in all its parts and have raised a tower (saila) with an inner chamber 
(garbha-kuti) and eight large niches, samvat 1083, the 11th day of Pausha.” 

As now translated the date should be assigned to the buildings 
of Sthira Pala and his brother Basanta Pala, who were contempo- 
raries of Mahi Pala, who according to the Amg4chhi plate was him- 
self a successor of Vigraha Pala II. General Cunningham’s new 
reading and translation will set at rest the discussion regarding 
the names and dates raised on Wilford’s imperfect transcript? In 
another inscription‘ on the base of a statue of Buddha the ascetic 
found by General Cunningham in Buddha Gaya we have the name 
Mahipdla and in the second line containing the date the following 


formula :— 


1 Ag, Res., IX., 449; Colebrooke’s Essays, II.,279: J. A. 8. Ben. XLVII, 
i., 387. ’sarch, Rep., III, 121. DAs. Res. V., 132: J. A. S. Ben, 
IV., 211. Lassen makes the successors of Néréyana Péle rulers of Kanauj ne 
connects with them the name Yasah Péla found ia an inscription dated in 7 8 
year 1036 A.D.: see Colebrooke Misc. Ees., IL, 217: J, A. 8. Ben., V., 751. 
‘ Arch, Rep., ILI., 122. 
7 


Sarnath inscription. 
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“ Parama bhattdraka, parama saugata, Sriman Mahipdla 
Deva pravarddhamdna vijaya rdje (rdjye?) * ™ dasame 
samvatsare,” 


which General Cunningham translates :—“ In the 10th year of the 
prosperous and victorious reign of the paramount king, the emi- 
nent Buddhist, the fortunate Mahipéla Deva.” Here we have the 
exact formula used in the dates of the Pandukeswar plates and 
which we have translated “in the year of the rising realm of vic- 
tory.” We have other inscriptions of Go Pfla, Vigraha Pala, Mahi 
Péla, Naya Pala, Rama Pala Deva, Mahendra Pala Deva, Govind 


Péla Deva (1175 A. D.), all of which except the last are dated in 
regnal years. 


General Cunningham! takes the names from the Amgachhi plates 
and adds to them the name Deva Pala from the Mungir plate 
and that of Sura Pala from the Buddal pillar. He takes the date 
of the Sarn4th inscription as settled and allowing 25 years to each 

. of the thirteen names in his list between 

Pala dates. 


Vigraha Pala II. and Go Pala, places the 
latter in 765 A.D. The rectification im the list due to the Bhagal- 


pur plate reduces the number of names and in addition the aver- 
age of 25 years for each reign is excessive and even the 20 years 
given by Dr. Mitra? is far too high. Allowing the 20 years to 


each reign assumed by Dr. Mitra and accepting the Sarnath date 
we have the following result :— 


A.D, A.D. 
Go Pala see 8365 —_—_ Pala eee 975 
Dharma Pala ee =: 878 Vigraha PélalI.  ... 995 
Deva Péla oo = 895 Mahi Pala eos 1015-40 
Vigraha Pélal. ... 915 Naya Pala «» —-:'1040 
Nfréyana Pala ce (935 Vigraha Pala TIL. 1080 
Raja Pala sae 955 


This calculation assigns the accession to power of the Péla dy- 
nasty of Magadha to the latter half of the ninth century. Thosewho 
have followed the remarkable coincidences in form, language and 
recorded facts between the grants of the Bengal Rajas and those 


assigned to the Kumaon Katydris will readily sce that all are 


VArch. Rep., JIL, 133: the initi a. 4 
at p. 184 end as 850A D. at p oT ial date of Go Péla is given as 765 A.D. 


2 ~ . 
* bid. VU, 40: XXXIV, i, 139: XLVIL, i, oe S. Ben., XLVIL, i, 394. 
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derived from a common original. The quaint list of officials to 
whom the grants are addressed has no parallel elsewhere. We find 
it, in a modified form, in the inscriptions of the Senas, the successors 
and in part the contemporaries of the later Palas. In the Bakirganj 
inscription of Kesva Sena (1136 A.D.) the following titles occur :— 
‘Samupagatdsesha raja rdjanyaka rdjnibdlaka rdjaputra 
rdjdmdtya mahdpurohita mahddharmmddhyajnd mahdsdndhivi- 
grahika mahdsendpati makddauhsddhikd chédrodwaranikanaubala 
hastyaswagomahishdjdvikddi vydprita gaulmika dandapdsika 
dandandyaka neyayapautyddinanydnschu sakalardjyadhipajt- 
nodkya kskanodhya kskapravardnscha chhattabhatiajattydn, 
Bréhmanabrekshmanottaranscha.’ 


Here, too, the grant is dated in sanvat 3. A similar formula 
occurs in the Tarpandighi inseription of Lakshmana Sena! dated 
in sanvat 7, 


The short list of officials given in the grants of the Ré- 
thor Rajas of Kanauj* has nothing in 
common with these Pala lists and we 
have to look for their origin elsewhere. We think that this 
will be found in the influence of the Hindu revivalists from 
western India, for the beginnings and germs of these lists are 
traceable from the Vallabhi grants of Gujrat onwards in western 
inscriptions? The Gurava who was minister of the Palas was a 
Bhatta, a family who for generations were scribes of the rulers of 
GujrAt and the Guravas are to this day in charge of the Sava tem- 
ples in western India. The practice of dating in regnal years was 
general in western India after the reign of VikramAditya VI. (1075 
A.D.), of whom Mr. Fleet observes‘ that: —“ After his time it be- 
came the custom for his successors, as a rule, to date their insertp- 


1 Potd., XLIV., 1. * Joid., XLIL, 397: dated in 1231 A.D. — 

3 Dhruvasena I. has the title Dandanéyaka, Iod, Ant., [V., 107 : see especially 
Guhasena’s inscription, Jbid., p. 175, and the plate edited by Prof. Bhandar- 
kar in J.B. B.RA.S., X., 77, and the Garjjara grants of Dadda ia Ind. Ant., wa 
6!. In an inscription found at Seoni we finda grant of Pravara Sena, Raja o 

Vikétaka, in which the form of the date of the grant is somewhat similar to that 
given in the Pandukeswar plates ;—“pravarddhamdna rdjyasanva sare ashitddasamé. 
Prinsep translates this sentence, “in the eighteenth year of his reign,” but notes 
that it way mean ‘dete of the growing (or current) reign’. Vékétaka lay be- 
tween the Bay of Bengal and the Sri Saila hills to the south of Haidarabad t 

aniea. The Jaina Merutunga mentions the ‘ Vikrama Raja rdjya-kdla’ oF 

dynastic yeax of Vikrama which commenced 17 years earlier than the carta y 

era or Rdjya-araméha : J. B. B. R, A.S., 1X,, 149: J. A. S, Ben, Vi, 726 * Ind, 

Ant., VIL, 1e9, 802: VILL, 192. 
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tions not in the Saka era but in the years of their reigns coupled 
with the name of the samvatsara of the particular year under 
reference.” This is not strictly in accordance with the Kumaon 
practice, but it is ofa similar nature and is another link in the chain 
connecting Kumaon with western influences. The formula for the 
regnal year occurs in a Pala inscription already noticed in exactly 
the same peculiar words as those used in the Pandukeswar plates, but 
it is also the ‘standard formula’ in Chalukya grants’ and occurs 
in one of Udyotaka Kesari Deva? of Kalinga. The form of dedica- 
tion and the precatory verses at the end are common? to all India. 
We have, however, the tribal name of the scribes the same in all 
the Pandukeswur and many of the Pala grants. 


In addition there is the express statement that Dharma Paéla 
visited Kedar, a connection that was kept up by Deva Pala, and 
it was in their time (the latter half of the ninth century) 
that these Pandukeswar grants were inscribed. We are not 
without further evidence to show a connection between Ben- 
gal and Kumaon. The Senas,‘ who followed the Palas in Ma- 
gadha, have left an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar 
beyond Almora, which though very imperfect allows the name 
Madhava Sena to be read. The Rdjas of Magadha are distinctly” 
mentioned in the Nep§4l annals as having made incursions into the 
hills. Go Pala was probably the first to extend his dominion north- 
wards and his conquest was confirmed and enlarged by Dharma 
Pala, whose generous treatment of the vanquished in sending them 
back to their own country laden with presents was so unusual that 
the conquered when reflecting on the deed ‘longed to see him 
again.’ It is evident, therefore, that there was no permanent occu- 
pation of the country and instead a semi-friendly relation arose 
which was further cemented by the enlistment of followers of the 
Bengal Raja in the service of the hill chief. It is to these circum- 
stances that we owe the occurrence of the names of the hill-dis- 
tricts of Lisdita and Bhot in the Péla inscriptions. It may be 
suggested that all these records should be referred to an intrusive 
Bengal colony settled in the Katydr valley, but with existing mate- 
rials this theory must be negatived. 


YIbid., X., 60. 4J.A.S. Ben, VIIL, 557. 3 Cf. Burnell’s 
‘Elements of South Indian Paleograpby,’ 4 Thomaa’s Prinsep, II., 272: 
J. A.S. Ben., XLVIL, i., 396. 
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There is little in the nature of records that can be relied upon 
to help us in ascertaining the time when 
the power of the Katyaris began to decline, 
but there are several traditions as to their dispersion which will 
aid us in estimating the causes of their downfall. One of these 
causes was the tyranny and incapacity of the later Katytris. The 
curse pronounced on the family by Nar Sinha worked through 
them as the following story regarding Dham Deo and Bir Deo will 
show :—“ The revenue of the country was collected in kind and it 
was customary to give out a part of the grain brought into the 
Raéja’s treasury to be ground for the use of the honsehold. Each 
village took its turn to prepare the flour, as a customary due to 
the State. The servants of the Raja, however, used to measure out 
the grain in the slightly indented bottom of the ndli' turned up- 
side down, but still called the grain given out a ndlii When the 
people brought back the grain ground, the Raja's officer spread at 
the foot of a great stone seven mats and then mounting on the 
stone, scattered the flour in the wind. The heavier particles fell 
on the mats near the stone and none but the very finest reached 
the seventh mat. Then coming down he collected the flour from 
the seventh mat and told the people to take away the rest as it was 
not fit for his master’s use. Of this fine flour, moreover, they were 
obliged to give a quantity equal to the nominal weight of the grain 
that had been given out to them from the Ra&ja’s stores. The 
Raja used also to seize their sons and daughters as slaves and the 
taxation was on no system. In order to provide themselves with 
water from a favourite spring (Hatchina) some twelve miles from 
the palace, the Katyuris stationed slaves along the road, who re- 
mained there night and day and passed the water from hand to 
hand. Bir Deo still further shocked the prejudices of the people 
by forcibly marrying his own aunt. He used to fasten iron rings 
on to the shoulders of the litter-bearers and pass through them the 
poles of the dandi? so that the bearers might not be able to throw 
him down a precipice ; but wearied with his tyranny and profligacy 
two men were at last found patriotic enough tg sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the people. They reflected that they themsetves 
were ruined, their children were taken as slaves and life was not 
1 A measure in common use. * A litter in use in the hills. 
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worth living: so one day being pressed into service as litter- 
bearers, they flung themselves and the Raja over a cliff and so 
perished, After the Raja’s death dissensions broke out amongst 
his family and each seized on a portion of the kingdom for him- 
self, whilst the countries beyond Kumaon and Garhwél that had 
always paid tribute to the Katyuris threw off their allegiance.” 
This account represents very fairly the state of the country at the 
time of the rising of the Chand family. We find then the Domkot 
Rawat ruling in Kali Kumaon in subordination to a branch of 
the Katyuri family which had established itself in a fort on the 
Sui range. Another branch was settled in Doti, a third in Askot, 
a fourth in Baérahmandal, a fifth still occupied Katyur and Daén- 
pur, and a sixth had several settlements in Pali, chief of which 
were Dwara Hat and Lakhanpur. The ruined temples and build- 
ings in many parts of the country are attributed to these Katyuri 
Rajas. The low carved stone pillars in eastern Kumaon known 
as brih kumbh (vrihastambha) are also attributed to the same 
dynasty and are said to have been erected to mark the halts or 
encampments in the royal progresses. Batten writes that “some 
of these ruins, especially the chabzéras and wells, are not without 
beauty, at least in their carving, and the great number of small 
temples even now standing, each as it were dedicated to a separate 
idol, and the quantity of idol images themselves which have been 
found in their precincts, show that the Katyuri Rajas were devout 
worshippers of the whole Hindu Pantheon. The shape of the 
buildings and the character of the sculptures are said to be 
similar to the architectural features observed in the south of 
India; in Bundelkhand and on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
From the account above given it will at once be seen that the 
dynasty of which we are speaking was of low-land origin, and 
that no signs of an aboriginal extraction are visible in its remains. 
As before the Muhammadan conquests of India, the rulers of a 
region so illustrious in the Shastras as the Himélaya mountains, 
being also by their position masters of the sacred sites at the 
various sources of the Ganges, may be supposed to have held 
rank equal with, if’ not superior to, the Rajas of Katchir, or the 

country between the mountains and the Ganges now called Rohil- 
khand ; and as, after the establishment of the Muhammadan 
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empire in Hindustan, the Kumaon Rajas were found in hereditary 
possession of the Tardi by a tenure quite independent of any 
grant from low-land potentates, I see no reason for doubting that 
the Taréi throughout its whole extent formed an integral part of 
the Katyuri Kumaon Raj. That it also formed an important 
pari may be assumed frem the almost absolute necessity still 
existing, that a large portion of plain country should, if not 
attached to the hills, at least be available for the annual resort 
of the hill-men and their cattle (an occupancy which under 
native rulers could hardly be maintained without an actual right 
of property in the soil, and actual separate possession thereof by 
the bill powers); and from analogies drawn from the late and 
existing feeling in Nepal m regard to the tract at its base.” 
Beyond this all is conjecture regarding these ancient times; and 
the question whether Sambhbal and Bareli were then subject to 
Katyur may be jeft for discussion when more accurate materials 
are available. 


There is nothing, however, to show us that during Katyéri 
times there was either euch communication with the plains or 
such a surplus population in the hills as would enable them to 
colonise the Tarai. On the other hand everything that we know 
indicates that from the ninth to the eleventh centuries the Tarai 
had relapsed into its original state of forest and its towns were 
deserted and allowed to fall to ruin; in fact it was not till the 
sixteenth century that the hill state attempted to exercise any 
practical control over any part of the low-lands beyond the strip 
close to the foot of the hills, known as the Bhdbar. Elsewhere 
we have given the pedigrees of the principal Katyfri families, 
but, strange to say, we do not find amongst them a single 
name of those known from the inscriptions already noticed. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that these families are 
really members of the Katyuri stock, for, more than two centuries 
ago, their position as descendants of the old Rajas of Katyur was 
recognised by the Chand rulers of Kumaon. It is commonly 
believed that the object of the Chands in neither destroying nor 
exiling the Katydris was that they might be dble to obtain wives 
for the members of their own family. The Chands often married 
Katyuri wives, but never gave their own daughters to the Katyuris. 
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These now intermarry with the families of the petty Vaisya 
Thakuri Réjas to the east of Doti and Jumla in Nepal. The 
Askot family also intermarries with the Nepflese, but of late 
years the poorer descendants of the Pali families have begun 
to intermarry with the more wealthy Khasiyas. Besides these 
dynasties sprung from the original stock, we find others who had 
no connection with the Katyuris! established at this time in 
Kumaon. Phaldakot and Dhaniyakot fell into the hands of a 
tribe of Kathi Rajputs who claim to be of Surajbansi origin, Chau- 
garkha came into the power of the Pady&r Rajputs, whose capital 
village was Padyarkot. A family calling themselves Chandra- 
bansi Rajptts came from Pyuthdna in Doti and established them- 
selves at Mankot in Gangoli. After the conquest of Gangoli by 
the Chands this family returned to Doti, where their descendants 
still exist. Kota, Chhakhata, Katoli and the remaining pattis to 
the south became subject to the leading Khasiya families, whilst 
Sor, Sira, Darma, Askot and Juhdér were annexed to the Doti 
kingdom. 
‘The Manoral and Kélakoti Rajpats claim descent from the Katytris. 


CHAPTER IV. 
History—(contd.) 
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Bijaya Chand. Tirmal Chand. Baz Bahadur Chand. Invasion of Garhwil. 
Extradition of Sulaimin Shih. Administration. Conquest of Bhot. Invasion of 
Garhwal. Eastern Kumaon,. Udyot Chand. Gyén Chand. Jagat Chand. 
Fateh Séhof Garhwil. Pradipt Sah. Lalat Sih. Jayakrit Sah. Pradhoman 
Séh. Uwmed Singh. Sikhs and Gujars. Debi Chand. Ajit Chand. Kalyan 
Chand. The Rohillas. Quarrels with Oudh. Dip Chand. Intestine diaputes, 
Murder of Sib Deo. Mohan Singh murdera the Rani. Harak Deb Joshi. 
Mohan Singh murders Jaikishn Joshi and Dip Chand. Native administration 
of the Tardi. Pradhuman Sah or Pradhuman Chand, The Joshiyéna raid. 
Sib Singh. Mahendra Singh. Gorkhéli conquest. 

Whilst Kumaon was thus broken up into a number of petty 

kingdoms under rulers of different tribes, 


sii Dae ase a Katyari, Khbasiya and others, a family estab- 


lished itself in the eastern parganah which succeeded, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, in reuniting the province under one 
The founder of this family was Som Chand, a Sombansi or 
Two stories are told as to the manner in 
The first informs us 


ruler. 
Chandrabansi Rajput. 
which he first obtained a footing in Kumaon. 
that Brahm Deo! Katyuri on settling in Sui was opposed by the 


} Another account gives the name as Baichhla Deva and makes him the 
siceetor of Dhait Deo and Brahma or Bic Deo The Bais Rajas were lords 


ef Kanauj in the seventh and perhaps aleo in the eighth century. 
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R&wat Raja of Domkot, who refused to render submission to one 
who was obliged to leave his own country and had not the power 
to enforce obedience to his authority. The people themselves were 
divided into factions, each under its own leader, who espoused 
sometimes the cause of one Raja and sometimes that of the other 
according as interest or prejudice moved them. So matters remained 
for several years until there was no authority in the land and every 
one did that which seemed good im his own sight. The usual in- 
security of person and property ensured and worn out by quarrels 
which were undertaken for the sake of a few all parties amongst 
the people agreed that the absence of any form of government was 
intolerable and that as it was impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the rival Rajas, the people themselves should send a 
deputation to the plains to seek out a eadet of some royal house 
to rule over them. The chief men of Kumaon, accordingly des- 
patched a trusty messenger to visit the courts of northern India 
and seleet a Raja for them. In those days the lunar dynasty of 
Kanauj was famous throughout Upper India, and Som Chand, a 
member of that family, was found at Jhusi an ancient town on the 
left bank of the Ganges opposite the Daraganj suburb of the city of 
Allahabad. His horoscope was carefully examined and pronounced 
by the astrologers to contain all those conjunctions of the planets 
which foretold a prosperous future and fitness for the royal state 
and he was at once brought to Kumaon and installed at Champa- 
wat. The second story makes Som Chand the brother of the reign- 
ing Raja of Kananj and states that whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Badrindéth he met Brahm Deo and so ingratiated himself with the 
feeble old man that he was invited to remain in Kumaon. Som 
Chand consented and received the daughter of Brahm Deo in 
marriage and with her as dowry fifteen bisis of land in Champ4wat 
and considerable grants in the Bhabar and Tarfi. There is much 
reason to doubt that such a person as Som Chand ever existed or 
at least that we can accept as history the stories told regarding 
him and his immediate successors in the local traditions. It seems 
better, however, to give this local history exactly as it exists and to 
state the reasons for distrusting portions of it in their proper place. 
There is no written history of Kumaon and the statements which are 
made in the course of this narrative are simply based on traditions 
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many of which were collected during the long and laborious 
life of the late Rudradatta Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, 
and which were placed at my disposal by Sir John Strachey. Re- 
search has contributed very mavy additions and much corroborative 
matter and on the whole these traditions may be considered quite 
as fairly trustworthy in the earlier years as any other similar 
accounts in India, and in the later years they appear to be more 
accurate and complete than any other similar records with which 
we are acquainted. It ought not to be considered strange that 
there should be so few writings in existence relating to the times 
of the former Rajas of this country, if due regard be had to its 
history. In Garhwal few of the old families were left at the British 
occupation and the official records had been burned by the Gor- 
khalis. In Kumaon, too, the successive revolutions led to a redis- 
tribution of property amongst the adherents of the party for the 
time being in power and all the old records were either destroyed 
or disappeared, 
Accepting, however, Som Chand as an historical personage, the 
main features of the several stories regard- 
Chand chronology. . ‘ : 
ing him may be resolved into the very pro- 
bable and simple statement that he came to Kumaon as an adven- 
turer and being of Rajput blood married the daughter of the petty 
Raja of Sui and in course of time supplanted his father-in-law. 
But before we proceed further we must examine the Chand chro- 
nology more closely and endeavour to discover some approximately 
correct date to which we can assign their settlement in Kumaon. 
Two dates are commonly given for this immigration ; one is 742 
or 757 V.S. corresponding to 685 or 700 A. D., and the other is 
1235 V. Sanvat or 1178 A.D. Even amongst those who adhere to 
the former dates there are variations in the successions and lengths 
of reigns which are very troublesome and difficult to reconcile. 
We shall therefore place the reader in as good a position as 
ourselves for exercising a judgment in this matter by giving 
the three principal lists which for convenience we will call 
A, B, and GC. The list A. was obtained from Rudradatta Pant 
already mentioned ; list B. from Bhima Sinha, titular Raja of 
Kumaon at Almora, and list C. from an official report made 


in 1849 A.D. 
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List of Chand princes. 





Dave oF ACCESSION ACCORDING TO THE VIKRAMA 
SAnvAavT AND LENGTH OF REIGN, 





Names. A. B. and C. 





accession, Reign. } Accession. | Reign. 














1. Soma Chand ees 757 21 742 21 
3. Atma a eee T1838 i9 763 7 
$8. Purana rT oes 797 18 GV 18 
4. Indra ” ves 815 20 788 10 
5. Sonsar i ses 835 35 798 18 
6. Sudha ” wee 870 29 816 10 
9. Hammira as a 890 23 826 17 
8. Bina os ies 913-26 13 843-55 11 

Khasiyainterregnuom es... 926-1122 196 855-1067 213 
9. Bira Chand ous 1122 15 1067 13 
10. Ripa fe ee 87 13 1080 20 
11. Lachechhmi ,, ) 1150 20 1100 8 
12, Dharna » vee 1170 8 1108 19 
13. Karma ” eee 1178 19 1127 9 
14. Kalyan os os | 1197 9 1186 21 
15. Nirbhaya  ,, ose 1206 21 1157 7 
16. Nara is .. | 1297 7 1164 18 
17, Nanaki % ve | 5234 18 1182 31 





It will be seen that the names in all three lists agree but there 
are differences in the length of the reigns of the pre-Khasiya 
Rajas and a transfer of the reigns of those who come afterwards 
which may well be due to the errors of copyists. For the next 
series all three copies differ in the length of the reigns and one 


gives a different order of succession :— 
a 


DATE OF ACCESSION ACCORDING TO TUR VIKRAMA BANVAT AND 
LENGTH OF Ri IGN, 











Names. 
A, B. Cc. 
eae a te a 
Accession.| Reign. |Accession.| Reign. |Accession.| Reign. 
18. Rama Chand ... 1252 10 1218 7 1192 21 
19. Bhikma,, a. 1262 2) 1220 19 1213 7 
20. Megha ,... 1283 7 1239 9 1220 19 
91. Dhyina,,... 1240 19 1243 14 1239 1 
22. Parbata,, ... 1309 9 1262 21 1240 22 
23. Thohar ,, —«.. 1318 14 1283 7 1262 21 
94. Kalyan ,... 1332 21 1290 18 1283 7 


er onsen Pep A a, 
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The difference between ihe lists ‘B’ and ‘C’ is probably due 
to the copyist of list ‘C’ mistaking in some instances the date of 
decease for the date of accession. Both these lists make Garur GyAn 
Chand, the successor of Kalyan Chand differing in this respect 
from list A :— 





Se 
A. B Cc. 
Names. ema Ky. Names. hele areas 
CB - 2ces- eces-|, . 
sion. Reign. sion. Reign. sion. Reign. 


—————__ eee | ef 
en 
ee 


95. Triloki Chand,| 1353 7 | Guru Gyan Chand | 1308] 10 | 1290 18 





44. Balo Kalyan ,, | 1617 
45. Rudra » | 1625) 2 


26, Damara » | '360 18 | Udhyan m 1318 17 1308 10 
27, Dharma » | 1378 23 | Atuia * 1335 8 1318 17 
28, Abhaya » | 1401 30) | Triloki - 13438 7 1835 18 
29. GarurGyan ,, |] 243) 45 | Damara ‘5 1350 | 13° |) >) 
30. Haribar » | 1476 1 | Dharma * 1363 | 17 

31. Unhyaén » | 1477 1 | Abhiya a 1380 | 11 

32. Atma » | 1478 1 ! Hari ss 1391 19 

33. Hari » | 1479 1 | Vikrama - 1410 9 

34. Vikrama _,, | 1480 | 14 | Bharati » | 14194 19 

35. Bidrati » | 1494 | 24 | Ratana oe 1438 9 

86 Ratana | le + 27 | Kirti 4 1447] 18 |! ' 

7. Kirati  ,..| 1545] 15 |'Pratapa » | 1465] 10 |7.A8 |p As 
38, Partab » | 1560 | 14 | Tara » [i475 | 17 || 2B] | inB. 
39 Tara » | 1574.) 16 | Manik os 1492 | 11 
40. Manik » | 1590 9 | Kali Kalyin ,, 1503 |] 18 
41. Kali Kalyan ,, | 1599 9 : Fateh <i 152) 5 
42. PuniorPuran,, | 1608 4 | Bhikhma “ 1526 |] 26 
43. Bhikhma or 1612 5 ; Ka'yao os 1552 | 26 

Bhishma_ ,, - | Rudra » 1577 | 3% {J J 
9 





We have several grauts of Rudra Chand dating from 1489 
Saka=1567 A.D. to 1518 Saka=1596 A.D. which agrees with the 
dates given in list A. viz. 1567 to 1597 A.D. and since as soon 
as we come to apply corroborative evidence we find it the most 
trustworthy of the three we may well accept it for all xo far as it 
goes. We have an inscription of Vikrama Chand dated 1423 A.D. 
which also agrees with the date given to that prince in list A. and 
again an inscription of the Mankoti Raja, 

Though accepting the later dates it seems impossible to retain 

Earlier dates cannot be those given for the earlier members of the 
accepted. family. If we retain 700 A. D. as the 
date of Som Chand’s accession we shall have to crowd the coming 
of Sankara, the vast political revolutions consequent on the down- 
fall of Buddhism, the reigns of the thirteen Katydri Rajas 
known from inscriptions (three of whom ruled over twenty years 
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each) and the reigns of their successors into the sixty-six years 
between the visit of Hwen Thsang and the accession of Som 
Chand. We must confess, however, that there is nothing in 
the length of the reigns given in the lists which will admit of 
any considerable correction. The first eight reigns alone appear 
unusually long, yet they give an average of only twenty-one years, 
a by no means impossible chronology. Still we cannot accept 
the initial date and the only way open for reconciling the dates 
in the list with facts is either to reject Som Chand and his suc- 
cessors up to Thohar Chand as inventions of later years or to 
accept them and revise their chronology. If we retain Som 
Chand and his successors as historical personages we must aban- 
don the story of his marriage with the daughter of the last Kat- 
yuri prince of Kali Kumaon. Som Chand may, indeed, have 
married the daughter of a hill-prince but considering that the 
Katyuri family must have then been settled in Joshimath and 
their later seat Karttikeyapura was yet unknown, the connection 
of their name with the bride of Som Chand must have been made 
many years after the marriage had taken place. If we abandon 
the connection between Som Chand and Brahm Deo there is little 
need for further adjustment, but if we retain the names and the 
story we must amend the chronology. The only suggestion that 
appears possible to me in this case is to omit altogether the 
Khasiya interregnum as an interruption in the Chand chronology. 
It is much more probable that the Khasiya dynasty was contem- 
porary with that of the Chands and only came into collision with 
them when Sonpél Khasiya and Bira Chand finally decided the 
question of the pretensions of their respective families to the tract 
along the Kali. In one of the lists and in an old tradition Bira 
is made a grandson of Sonsér Chand and not a mere descendant 
and it seems unlikely that the descendants of Sonsdr Chand 
should be so well known as at once to be selected to fill the 
throne if so many years had elapsed since his family occupied Cham- 
piwat. We might therefore fairly omit the reigns of the Khasiya 
Rajas as an interruption of the Chand chronology, and taking the 
more moderate reigns for this period given in the list B. we arrive 


at the date 1010 Sanvat or 953 A.D, for the accession of Som 
Chand. 
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There is much, however, to be said in favour of the suggestion 
that the Chand history commences at a 
much later date. The date 1235 Sanvat 
or 1178 A.D. would, if we retained the existing names, compel us 
to crowd into the period between 1178 A.D. and 1423 A.D, 
the well-ascertained date of Vikrama Chand, some thirty-four 
reigns, and thus allow only seven years to a reign, a very low and 
improbable average. Froma memorandum, made for Government 
by Mr. W. Fraser in 1813, on a conversation which he had with 
the celebrated Kumaoni statesman Harakdeb Joshi, the early 
history of the Chands is thus given :—“ The first Raja, a Rajpdt 
by birth Thohar Chand, was taken from Jhusi at the age of 16 or 
17. His son, grandson and great-grandson succeeded when the 
line became extinct. On this event, a second person descended 
direct from the uncle of Thohar Chand by name Gyan Chand was 
brought from Jhusi and placed on the throne.” In the account 
of the succession to Thohar Chand one list makes Garur Gyan 
Chand sixth and the other makes him second in descent. Ac- 
cording to the more correct list he ascended the gaddz in 1374 
A.D. and Thohar Chand commenced to reign in 1261 A.D. The 
latter date is just thirty-eight years after the date on an inscrip- 
tion of the Dalu Raja Krichalla noticed hereafter, which shows us 
that some years previous to the accession of Thohar Chand there 
were Chandrabansis in Kali Kumaon. Of the three names given 
in the inscription not one agrees with any name in the lists, but 
unless we may suppose two or three families of the same clan of 
equal importance in the same tract these Chands of Kréchalla’s 
inscription belong to the same family as the Chands of tradition, 
and therefore Thohar Chand can hardly have been the first of his 
race in Kumaon although he was probably the first to attain to 
other than very local importance. We gather this much, however, 
that in the first quarter of the thirteenthcentury at least three Chan- 
drabansi chiefs held the position of mandaliks or heads of circles as 
the smaller fiscal sub-divisions were called and that they then owed 
fealty to the Raja of Doti and in no respect diffored from the 
Rawat Khasiys chiefs their neighbours. The latter alone have 
the title of Raja, and the inference follows that the power and 
influence which the later traditions assign to the earlier Chands, 


Harakdeb’s statement. 
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if true at all, must be taken as referring only to the mandal or 
circle alone within which they exercised authority. 

Sir H. M. Elliot' states that Som Chand was a Chandel and 
not a Chandrabansi and that he came from 
Jhansi, not Jhusi; but there is no authority 
for either of these changes in the local account. Tradition is 
unanimous in representing the family as of the Sombansi clan, and 
the name Jhansi was not known until its foundation by Bir 
Sinh Deo in the reign of Jahangir. Jhdsi stands on the site of an 
ancient city called Pratishthana and contained a Rajput colony at a 
very early date. The Sombansis of Partabgarh in Oudh state 
that the original seat of their clan was Jhusi; that Sukrama Sinh, 
one of their ancestors who lived there, had three sons, one of 
whom went to Nepal, the second to Hardui, and the third re- 
mained at Jhusi, The son of the last was cursed by a Musalman 
fakir and lost his kingdom in consequence. If we assign Som 
Chand to this family we shall have to place him much later 
than the date given by Elliot, 1178 A.D. This latter date, how- 
ever, is clearly derived from Mr. J. H. Batten’s notes? quoted below 
and has no authority of its own. Like most of the dates given 
here it is founded on information received from some of the 
Kumaon Brahmans. From an old inscription dated in 1027 A.D., 
found at Jhasi, it appears that a Rajput family then held posses- 
sion of the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Ganges 
near Pray4g, an ancient name of Allahabad. The names given 
are ‘Vijayapéla, Adyapéla and Trilochanapdla, and this would 


Sombansis of Jhisi. 


1 Beames’ Elliot, I., 73 *Gazettecr, I., 438. 8 Report on 
Kumaon and Garhwial, page 164: Mr. Battcn’s note on this date is as fullowsa:— 
«On a reference to contemporaneous history we find that the year 1194 A.D. 
is the date generally fixed for the conquest of Kanauj by the arms of Kutb-ud- 
din, the Lieutenant of Shahdb-ud-din, and also that 1195 A. D. saw him extend 
his victories across the Ganges to Budaun. It is I think extremely probable 
that an incorrect tradition may have anticipated the commencement of the 
Chand dynasty in Kumaon by 16 ycars, and that in the great revolution which 
transferre’ the empire of the Gangetic plain as far as Benaresa from the 
Rahtors to their Muhammadan victers, when the dispersion of numcrous power 
ful Hindu tribes took place everywhere; among them the earliest Chand and his 
followers found their way to Kumaon. But, whether the e'evation of thia race 
iv the hills preccded or followed the fall of the Kanauj kingdom, the shock of 
that fall may well be supp:sed to have reached to the foot of the Himalaya, and 
hardly to have been arrcsted at Badaun and the lower parts of Katehir. The 
rule of the hill powers. whether Khasiya or Chand, if it had survived at all the 
decadence of the Katyura line, and the breaking of the Kajpits petty chicf- 
ships, must have been rudely shaken at this periud.” * As. Res, XVII, 
621: J.A.8. Ben. XXXI,, 5. 
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show us that so late as the first quarter of the eleventh century a 
Rajput colony existed at Jhtsi from which the Kumaon Chands 
might have come. Jhési is also traditionally connected with the 
kingdom known as Harbong ka raj, where the cruel and foolish Raja 
Harbong lived. Elliot gives some account of his life and character, 
and it is to him that the Sombansi legend apparently refers when 
stating that the grandson of Sukrama Singh was cursed by a 
Musalman fakir, The Musalmans say that Harbongpur was des- 
troyed and Jhusi built and consecrated by Sayyid Ali Murtaza, 
who died as late as 1359 AD., but this tradition is little to be 
trusted, for many acts are assigned to this saint which must have 
taken place long before the fourteenth century. The Hindus simi- 
larly ascribe the death of Harbong and the revolution in Jhusi to 
Machchhindra and Gorakhunath, their great miracle-workers. The 
first is the great Buddhist patron saint of Nepal, Padmapani-Arya- 
valokiteswara-Machchhindranatha. Gorakhnatha, according to 
the Nepal annals,’ visited the valley in order to see the great 
Machchhindra in the reign of Raja Bar-deva in the Kaligata 
year 3623 or 521 A.D. Now Bar-deva is seventh in descent from 
the Lichchhavi Ansu-Varma, who was Raja of Nepal shortly 
before Hwen Thsang visited the valley in 637 A.D., so that the 
Nepalese Machchhindra may be assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century. From other sources, however, we know that 
Gorakhnath must have lived in the fifteenth century? and that he 
was fifth in spiritual descent from a Matsyendra or Machchhindra, 
who therefore lived in the fourteenth century or about the same 
time as the Sayyid Ali Murtaza. We must, therefore, reject both 
traditions and refer to the Musalman historians. Abul Faz] tells 
us that Mahmud made two expeditions to Benares one in 1019 and 
another in 1022 A.D., but these are not mentioned by other histo- 
rians and the inscription in 1027 A.D. shows that even if they took 
place Jhisi was not affected. In 1033 A.D., however, we have an 
account? of the conquest of Benares by Ahmad Nialtigin, who 
crossed the Ganges and marching along the left bank “ unexpectedly 
arrived at a city which is called Benares and which belonged to the 
territory of Gang. Never had a Muhammadan army reached this 


place,” and this we would take as the date for the dispersion of the 


2 Wilson, L., 213. 3 Dowson’a Elliot, IL, 172. 
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‘| Wright’s Nepal, 140. 
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Rajput family who ruled in Jhusi. Our adjusted date for Som 
Chand’s accession is only fifty-eight years before the raid of 
Nialtigin. 

The portion of Kumaon lying along the Kali has traditions! of 
its own regarding its early history which 
help to throw light on the state of the 
country at the time of the Chand immigration. The name ‘ Ku- 
maun’ had here its origin for Vishnu, in bis tortoise incarnation, 
dwelt for three whole years on Kanadeo,? which ever afterwards was 
called Kirmachala and hence the modern name Kumaon. It was 
not until after the Chands had settled in Almora that the naine 
Kumaon covered its present limits and Kali-Kumaon was restricted 
to its original signification. The people generally call themselves 
Kumii or Kéli-Kumai, but in common conversation are known by 
the names of the fiscal sub-divisions in which they reside or are 
spoken of as Khasiyas by persons belonging to castes other than 
their own. The mythological tradition regarding Kumaon tells us 
that the Lohughat valley and its neighbourhood was, in the Satya 
ages, inhabited by the Devas, Daityas and Rakshasas. When 
Rama slew the Rakshasa Kumbha-karna, he cut off the head of the 
demon and sent it to Kumaon by the hands of Hanuman, who cast 
it on the hill of Kurmachala. The skull filled with water and be- 
came a lake some four kos square, and many of the Daityas and 
Rakshasas perished in its waters. The lake remained during 
the Treta and Dwapara ages, and it was not until the incar- 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna took place that any change occur- 
red. Ghatotkacha, son of Bhimasena by the Rakshasi Hidimbtf, 
invaded Kumaon and was slain by Karma, Raja of Angadesa. 
Bhimasena subsequently arrived and avenged the slaughter 
of his son and kinsmen and to commemorate the event erected 
and endowed two temples; one in honour of Ghatotkacha and 
the other in honour of his wife, the Rakshasi Hidimbi. The 
temple dedicated to Ghatotkacha, who is now known as Ghatka- 
debta, is situate on the hill above Phungar,® one mile to the east 
of Champéwat, and the other is on the same hill a little lower down, 


1 The greater part of the local folk-lore and traditions contained in the follow- 
ing sketch of the history of Kumaon are faithfully reproduced from the notes of 
the late Rudradatta Pant. 2A peak in Patli Chaéral to the cast of 
Chainpawat, 4 Bhima is said to have chosen this eite because the 
inhabitants were Rakshasas and of the sume tribe as Hidimbi. 


K4éli Kumaon, 
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so that the blood of goats sacrificed to Ghatkn is said to mingle 
with that of the offerings to Hidimbi. Bhimasena then broke 
the banks of the lake which were formed of the bony substance of the 
skuil of Kumbha-karna and let oat the waters which became the 
source of the Gandaki, now known as the Gidhiya river. The old- 
est seat of government in the tract was at Sii in the Lohughat 
valley, where the ruins of an ancient temple of the Sun exist 
amidst a clump of lofty deoddr (Indian cedar). The capital was then 
transferred to Domkot or Donkot, whose ruler was a Khasiya 
Thakur of the Rawat clan! The oldest of the existing forts is that 


of Katolgarh. 

When Som Chand came to Kumaon he built the first home of 
the Chands on the fifteen-acre plot received by him from his father- 
in-law and called it Raj-banga? which sub- 
sequently gave place to the name Champa- 
wat. He found the country divided into a number of small pattis, 
in each of which was a semi-independent ruler. These again took 
part in the quarrels of the two great factions, the Maras® and the 
Phartiyals. Perhaps in the extire history of India there is no 
record of such bitter and long-continued strife as has existed from 
time iminemorial between these two parties. To their internecine 
strife is to be attributed the intrusion of the Chands in the tenth 
century, the downfall of the same family in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the defeat of our levies under Hearsey in 1815 and the litiga- 
tion in the Nain Singh case* in 1867. In the year of grace 1883, 
the feeling is as strong as it was eight hundred years ago, and the 
difficulties encountered by an alien ruler like Som Chand may 
readily be understood under the light of modern experience. Som 


Som Chand, 953-974 A D. 


1 Remains consisting of old walls and chabitras are ati) to be seen on the 
site of Domkot, and persons who claim descent from the Rawat Raj wa survive 
in Gumdes ani village Sili in Chéral, Every male child born in the Rawat’s 
family use to have a mark on its neck by which it was mnOF but since royal 
power departed from them the mark hisdisappearet. ? Or royal ‘fart,’ to 
distinguish it from the ordinary forts of the Khasiya chiefs. Similarly the 
word ‘razd:’ for quilt was never used until the Gorkhali invasion from its 
likencas in sound to the title “Raja Rajdt’’ borne by the Kumaon princes, 
mor wonld the Dehli officials call the Garlhwali Rajas Sah because of 
ita being pronounced like ‘ Shih;' they always gave the affix ‘ Sinha in-tead. 
8'The Maras out cf Kali eae al uoee ec take jaa ook 
ai 3 : : earers of . : : ‘ 

SEN ee Ee ea ceanle ve Rahat aoe Ranikhet, who were subsequently 


via. Tne people of Ryani, . eqs 
ay rines tothis off-e, were of the Muhura caste corresponding to the Kahirs cf 


: ’ i be generic term, the word 
the plains. The word ‘muhura’ may be accepted as the genert oS 
‘mara’ bolig peculicr to Kali Kumaon, Nain Singh was a Mira 
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Chand was, however, equal to the oceasion. He first, with the 
assistance of the Taragi clan, subdued the Rawat Raja and baving 
brought his small territory into a semblance of order, invited the 
petty chiefs and the heads of the factions to atiend his darbar. He 
treated each of the latter with equal honour and when he had as- 
certained their power and the number of their adherents, he made 
the head of one faction the chief adviser and minister in civil 
matters and the head of the other faction chief of his forces. The 
principal village of the Mirds was Kot with the fort of the Katol- 
garh and the chief village of the Phartiydls was Dungari near Sai, 
and the headmen of these villages were the first Diwan and Bakshi 
of the new state.) Som Chand next reviewed the village rights and 
constitution. He revived the ancieut system of headmen in each 
village called bérhas and saydnas,who were responsible for the police 
and fiscal arrangements of their respective villages or groups of vil- 
lages. This was so very old an institution in these hills that the bér- 
has of Chaukur and Phingar declared to Som Chand that their oftice 
had come down to them in unbroken succession from the original 
Daitya rulers of Kumaon. The claim was allowed and permission 
was given to them to receive fees as representatives of the old rulers 
in all cases of trial by ordeal. The kdmddrs or immediate courtiers 
of Som Chand were Joshis and Bishts and Muduliya Pandes of the 
Kananjiya sub-division from the plains. The general civil aud 
wilitary administration was entrusted to the Joshis, whilst the 
Bishts and Pandes, who were Brahmans of a superior caste, held the 
offices of guru, purvhit, paurdnik, baid and basoya. These last 
were also called Chautara? Brahmans, or those who did the four 
quarters of the work of the Raja. Som Chand must have had 
considerable support to be able to reduce to submission the turbulent 
clans of his adopted country and haud over his small state intact 
to his son. At his death he possessed in right of his wife the 
southern half of the present parganah and by right of conquest the 
remainder. To this may be added Dhyduirau and parts of the 
Rangor and Salam pattis of Chaugarkha. Som Chand, however, 
held all this tract, as many of his successors did, as feudatory of 

the Maharaja of Doti, to whom he paid tribute, so that at this stage 


_ | These two villages are still looked on ax the head-quarters of the respec- 
tive factions and are cach inhabited by people of its own party. _7A term 
bow used 46 @ Lite, borue by the junior wemLers of the Kaja’s family in Nepal. 
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of their fortunes the Chand family was little better off than the 
majority of the more important landholders in the province. 


Som Chand was succecded by his son Atma Chand, and though 
Atma Chand and his little remarkable or worth recording took 
Ruccesgors, 975-1055 A.D. place until the reign of Bina Chand, the 
tradition regarding him affords grounds for leading us to suppose 
that the work of consolidating the power and influence of the little 
state none the less progressed. Weare told that the rulers of all the 
neighbouring petty states paid court to Atma Chand at Champiwat. 
Some said that they did so because they feared lest they should be 
swallowed up in the process of extension which they had no doubt 
would be carried out as vigorously by his successors as had been 
done by Som Chand himself. Others excused themselves on the 
ground that Atma Chand was on his mother’s side a Katydri and 
therefore entitled to their allegiance. The solidity of the basis of the 
Chand power assumed for the family at this time by the local an- 
nalists may easily be gathered from these excuses for their submis- 
sion made by those who were naturally opposed to the admission 
of strangers. Atma Chand was succeeded by his son Purana, of 
whom all that is known is that he was a great hunter and spent 
much of his time in the BhAbar engaged in hunting. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Indra, Chand, who is said to have brought into 
Kali Kumaon the silk-worm and to have introduced the manufac- 
ture of silk which flourished with a certain amount of success until 
the industry perished during the Gorkhali usurpation. The silk- 
worm was brought from China into Tibet Ly the Chinese Queen of 
Srongtsan Ganpo in the seventh century, and through his N epalese 
Queen it was introduced into Nepél and thence doubtless came 
into Kumaon. Of the immediate successors of Indra Chand, 
viz., Sonsir, Sudha, Hammira or Hari and Bina, nothing is 
known beyond their names. The last named died childless, 
and his death was the signal for a revolt of the Khasiya popula- 
tion. 

Bina was a weak-minded ruler who allowed the affairs of the 
country to fall into the hands of uoscrupu- 
lous servants, so that on his death without 
issue, “the Khasiyas lifted up their heads and established their 
dj in Kali Kumaon.” The Brahman and Kshatriya immigrants 


The Khasiya revolt. 
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and those who had ‘grown wealthy under the Chands were made 
to fee] the power of the Khasiya chiefs, “ for,” said they, “these have 
long tyrannised over us and our power has now come.” So bitterly 
were the hopeless friends of the Chands persecuted that all the 
men of note who did not belong to the party now in power fled 
from the provinces or were expelled by force and filled the courts 
of the neighbouring states with complaints against the Klasiyas. 
The Katyuris, too, in western Kumaon were appealed to for assist- 
ance and invited to take back their old possessions, but they were 
too much occupied with their own affairs to be able to give any 
material aid and excused themselves on the ground that as “ the 
adj of Kali Kumaon had been given by them as a free gift to the 
Chands, it belonged to the Chands, who should reconquer the 
country if they wanted it, that they would not take it back.” It 
would appear from this statement that the Khasiya revolution 
was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from the plains. The 
names of fourteen of these Khasiya Rajas are given with the 
length of their reigns and they are stated to have ruled for nearly 
two hundred years over Kali Kumaon, acknowledging, however, the 
supremacy of the Raja of Doti as their Chand predecessors and 
successors are also said to have done. We have already consi- 
dered the suggestion that the Khasiya revolution should not be 
allowed to interfere with the Chand chronology. It may fairly be 
assumed that after the death of Atma Chand the family of the 
Rawats of Domkot who emigrated thence to Sali began to lift up 
tkeir heads and that in the reign of Bina Chand they actually 
seized on Champawat near their old home. The names of these 
Khasiya Rajas may well be the names of those of the Domkot 
house, for they show no trace of lowland Rajput origin. The 
names! are as follows with the length of their reigns :-— 


), Bijar, 21. | 6. Kalsu, 11. ll, Nagu, 19, 
a. Jijar, 7. 7. dahal, 20. 12, Bhagu, 11. 
3. Jajar, 19. 8. Mal, 8. 13, Jnipal, 16. 
4. Jar, 9. 9. Guna, 19, 14, Sonpal, 12. 
6. Kalu, 17. 10, Birha, 9. 15, Indra, 15. 


4 Compare some of the names of the similar Kirati dynasty of Nepal’given 
in Wright’s Nepal, 312, and Prinsep, Il., 268. We huve the names Guna, Jigri, 
Nane Luk, Guja, Varma, Kesu, Saga, Shimbu, &c., in appearance of the same 
character as those given above. 
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The last name does not occur in list A. This was evidently a 
period of general discontent throughout the hills amongst the 
aboriginal tribes. We find from the Nep&l chronicles that about 
this time the Vais Thakurs of Nofkot raised the standard of revolt, 
and for 225 years Nepal was broken up into a number of petty 
principalities like Kumaon. To fix this date we have fortunately 
something more than mere conjecture. The Nepal annals as well 
as the Musalman historians give the date 1324 A.D. for the emi- 
gration of Hara Sinha-deva from Simraun to Nepél, where he 
founded the dynasty which succeeded the Thakuri princes, If 
from this we take 225 years, the date 1099 A.D. will give us the 
first year of the Thakuri rebellion in Nepal. But we are also told 
that for seven or eight years previous there was no Raja in Nepal, 
because the last of the Karnataka Rajas, Harideva, was subdued 
by Mukund Sena.! Now of this Mukunda Sena we have no 
certain information, but we know that the Senas established a 
separate dynasty in Magadha in the last decade of the eleventh 
century and that Madhava Sena, the great-grandson of the founder 
of the line in Bengal, visited the Jageswar temple near Almora 
and bestowed lands on that institution. Prinsep*® suggests the date 
1123 for this prince, which would be twenty-five years later than 
the date of Mukunda Sena according to the Nepal annals. 


According to the chronology we have followed an inscrip- 
unceee tion found at Gopeswar in Garhwal be- 
longs to this period. It records the 

erection by one of the Malla Rajas of a royal edifice in 
the year 1191 AD, The translation of this inseription is as 


follows :— 
Inscription from Gopeswara. 


Om. Be it auspicicus. The lord paramount and most venerable king of 
kings, the fire of whose valour has consumed the swords of his enemies, and 
the gems of whoee nails are deeply tlaged with the vermilion on the foreheads 
of the wives of inimical princes. Who in the depth (of his understanding) 
and extent of his recown was like the great coean, and the splendour of the 
gems of whose footstool flashed on all sides with the collected rays of luminous 


1 Wright, 172. * Prinsep, U., 272. 
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rubies on the heads of the assemblage of his allied and hostile princes. Who is 
asa lion amongst royal elephants and a ruler of the land of Dénavas' as 
Vikraméditya had been of Vetala. Who like Narayana uses all princes as his 
eagles (garuras), and is endued with the three energies. Whois sprung from 

the family of Gauda and is a tilaka (signet of royalty) to the Vairétha Kula 
and a recent incarnation of Bodhisatva. This is the prosperous Aneka? Malla, 
the tiluka on the rulers of the earth, who with his encompassing forces has 
subdued Keddéra éhdmi, and having male his conquered territories as his own 
province, free of warfare, the lord of earth has erected thereupon his royal 
edifice of Sri Padmapide, which he has adorned with everything for his enjoy- 

ment, giving of gifts and feasts. In the year of the Saka king past 1113 by 
solar calculation * * * the number .f days past is Ganapati 12, Friday, the 
9th of moon * * * Writtenby * * * Malla Sri Raja Malla, Sri Iswari 
Deva, Pandita Sri Ranjana Deva, and Sri Chandrodaya Deva, in conjunction 
with the general and captain. 


We have another record of this period in the inscription 
on the trident at Barahat in Tihri.? The 
base or pedestal of this trident is made of 

copper in size and shape like a common earthen pot; the shaft is 
of brass about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions decagonal 
and the upper one spiral. The forks of the trident are about 
six feet long, and from each of the lateral branches depends a 
chain to which formerly bells were attached. The local tradi- 
tion concerning it is that it was created by some Tibetan Raja 
to whom this part of the country was formerly subject. A copy 


Barahat trident. 


1 The original has here danava bhugala raja vetdla vikramaditya, which should 
mean “as Vikramaditya rules over Veldla, su he (Aneka) rules over Danavas 
and Bhugalas.” The ‘6h’ of bhugala may, however, be read as ‘ m’ and 80 mean 
Mugala. The only tradition regarding the Mughals is that cer‘ain tombs lined 
with aud covered by large tiles and stones have been found at Dwiara and Biges. 
war and are assigned to a Mughal tribe who are said to have held central Ku- 
maon for twenty years. Harcourt notes that at different places in Lahdal old 
tombs have been found and the local traditions poiut to a people beyond Yar- 
kand as the buildersof these tombs Ten years is assigned as the period dur- 
ing which they remained in that valley, during which time the Lahdlis took 
refuge in the upper heights and there cultivated and resided Koolon, &c, p. 
127. In Hunza too there is a tradition of a Mongol invasion (Biddulph’s Tribes 
of the Hindu Koosh, p 3:) and the Maulai sectaries are called Mugice (p. 116). 
The earliest movement of the Mongole in force towards India took place in 
1221 A.D. under Jingis Khan : see Howorth’s Mongo's, I., 50; Douglas’ Life of 
Jenghiz Khan, London, 1877, Jingis Khéa was burn 1162, proclaimed chief of 
his horde in 1176 and died in 1227. It is not necessary, however, to connect these 
strangeis with the Mongols of history as they may have belonged to the same 
race an} have had given them the name aubsequently best known, ? The 


name may be read as Sri Bhancka Malla. iJ. ALS. 1 VY. 5 
As. Res., XL, 477. . Serer ee eat 
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of the inscription! was forwarded by Mr. Traill to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and was partly decyphered by Dr. W. H. Mill 
with the following result:—It opens with the invocation ‘Sprasti, 
Sri, addressed apparently to a prince, aud the first line contains 
the words ‘yasya yatra harma yachehhringochchhritam diptam,’ 
“whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak and splen- 
didly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription consists of 
a somewhat turgid verse which may be translated thus:—“ His 
son whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous army, 
devouring the juices of the earth like the sun of summer, then 
arising sat on the throne, and even with his bow unbent, still 
ruled with sage counsels and that abandonment of all selfish 
passions. He was originally by name Udérackarita (the man 
of generous deed), being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus 
at once, as the best of the lords of power, reduce to fragments the 
army opposed to him, through crushing all other adversaries, chariots 
and all.” This is the whole of the second line. The third and the 
last which is in prose begins ‘ pitahpitasya, “ the beloved son of 
a beloved father,” and ends with the words :—‘ tilakam ydcradanke 
pidhatia tdratktritih suktrtta yoruksharamatha tasydstu rdjnah 
sthiram’—“‘as long as the sacred mark remains in the body, so 
long bas the glory of these two ill ustrious ones , father andson) been 
concealed: but henceforward may the immortality of this king be 
unshaken.”’ The meaning is not very clear and the word ‘ suk¢rtta’ 
for ‘illustrious’ is unasual, if not semibarbarous, in its formation.” 


A second trident of iron stands in front of the Gopeswara tem- 
ple having the aucient letters in copper 
soldered on in relief in the same way 
as that at Barahit. The form of the letters shows them to 
be of the same age as those at Barahdt and they are accom- 
panied by three or four short inscriptions in modern Nagri 
cut in the metal of the iron shaft.? Three of these are illegible 
or rather appear to be in some other language. Dr. Mill gives a 


! Published as No. 9%, plate IX., Vol V. of the Juurnal. 2? During « 
recent visit to Gopeawar I examined these inscriptions and found them nuw 
utterly illegiblemK, I, A. 


Gopeawar trident. 
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translation of the fourth, which, though it contains many errors, 
is in Sanskrit. The opening verse is in the same metre as that of 
the Barahat inscription and records that :—“ the illustrious prince 
Aneka Malla having extended his conquests on all sides, brought 
together (quere, humbled or made low) upon this holy spot sacred 
to Mahddeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns 
of the world whom his prowess had overcome ”—“ and thus 
having re-established this same pillar of victory, he acquired 
reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
he has been humbled.” The figures taken from the plate 
given in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society’ show the shape of 
these tridents. A portion of the older inscription on that at 
Barahit has been translated above and the inscription relating to 
Aneka Malla found at B. on the Gopeswar trident can refer 
only to the Aneka Malla of the Gopeswar inscription for whom 
we have a date. The older letters corresponding to those on 
the Birahat trident must therefore be considerably earlier than 


the twelfth century and refer to an older dynasty than the 
Mallas. 


It was evidently a custom of the hill rajas to erect tridents of 
metal in honor of Shiva as Pasupati. In 
the Nepal annals! we read that Sankara- 
deva caused a tristl or trident of iron to be made which weighed 
a maund, and this “ he placed at the northern door of Pasupati’s 
temple and dedicated it to him,” and there it remains to the pre- 
sent day. From the same source we are able to fix the country 
of this Malla Raja, the invader of Garhwél. The Malla Rajas of 
Nepal were descended from Ansu Varma, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, belonged to the Surajbansi family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali near Patna. To one of them was 
born a son Abhaya, and on him the title ‘Malla’ or ‘ wrestler’ 
was bestowed because his father was looking on ata wrestling 
match when the news of the boy’s birth was brought to him. This 
Raja had two sons—Ananda Malla, who reigned in Bhaktapur, 


Nepal trident, 


_' Wright’s Nepél, 123: the name ‘ Malla’ is also a family name of # dynasty 
of kings in the southern Maratha country. 
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and Jaya Deva Malla, who ruled over Patan and Kantipur. Both 
these princes were expelled by a Karnataka (Carnatic) dynasty and 
fled to Tirhut. Some of the family must have remained in Nepél 
for after a few generations we find that Raja Malla Deva and Kathya 
Malla of Pitan founded the village of Ch&pfgaon and another 
Malla resided in K&ntipur. Wheu the Karnataka dynasty came 
to an end and Nepél was divided amongst a number of petty Thé- 
kuri chiefs, the dissolution of authority was preceded by a revolt 
ef the ministers, people and troops at Pitan, an event referred to 
the year 1191 A.D. by the local historians. Hari-Deva, the Kar- 
nataka Raja of the time, endeavoured to suppress the revolt in its 
beginning, but he and his Kathmandu troops “ were defeated and 
pursued as far as Thambah{l” and he never afterwards recovered 
possession of Patan. We may therefore reasonably assume that 
the family of Jaya Deva Malla was never extinct at Patan and 
that the leader in the successful revolt against the intruding Kar- 
nitakas belonged to the same family and that we have them again 
in the Garhwal inscriptions. The grant shows that Aneka Malla 
was a devout Buddhist and the Nepalese records also state that the 
Mallas were Buddhists. Aneka Malla was the conqueror of Gark- 
wal and the sacred Kedar-bhami. He found the trident at Gopes- 
war and inscribed on it a record of his prowess. Gopeswar and 
Barabit would appear to have been subject to the same dynasty 
whose principal town was Barahat already known, as we have sug- 
gested, as the capital city of the kingdom of Brahmapura visited 
by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. The sway of the Mal- 
Jas in these parts can only have been of short duration, for with 
the exception of on old chabiitra or masonry platform which formed 
their customs post at Joshimath and is still known as the Raia- 
ka’s chabtitra,' they have left neither trace nor tradition behind. 
It may be noticed also that in this record we have not the complete- 
ness of the older inscriptions either as to form or matter. Instead 
of having the heads of the civil and military departments and the 
chief of the scribes with their names and titles in full, the subscrip- 
tion is left to the nameless Sendpati and Sendni, officers of an army 
in the field. 
The term ‘Raike’ or ‘Rainka’ is an old title in the Malla family and its 


branches to the present day. 
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On the reverse of the copper-plate grant to the Baleswar temple 
made by the Katyuri Raja Desata Deva we 

ee have a confirmation of the deed by Kra- 
challa of the Jijikula who is described as conqueror of the ‘ Vijaya 
rdjya,’ the destroyer of the demolished city of Kantipura and a devout 
Buddhist, The grant is dated from Dalt, in the year 1145 Saka, 
corresponding to 1223 A.D. Now the Nepal annals tells us that 
when the Vais Thakur Rajas began to reign there were Rajas in 
every ¢ol or quarter of the town in Lalitpatan ; “in Kautipur (Kath- 
méndu) there were twelve Rajas who were called Jhinihmatha- 
kula.” Further, it is said that these Thikuras “left numerous 
Bauddha temples with lands assigned for their maintenanee.” The 
facts, thename of the family who conquered Kantipura and the date 


all corroborate the inscription, of which the following is a transla- 
tion made by a Calcutta pandit :— 


Translation of the inscription on the back of a copper-plate in 
the Bdleswar temple in Sir. 
Be this auspicious, The prosperous state of Bharauta. 


The splendid Sirf ruling in heaven, ever strengthened by her victeriovs 
lord, having embraced the goddess of victory resplendent with her precious 
pearls, dropping from the skulls of her clephantine foes, who were dragged to 
battle, and killed and felled by the spears of her warriors, vincible only by the 
Jerd of heaven, a protectress and benefactress of cows and Brahmans. Her son 
‘was the great hero and king, Kraéchalla, the most excellent, and chief of all who 
Wear arms or are versed in the sciences, and who was ever inclined to (acta of) 
piety and charity. By his combat with elephants of newly sprouting tusks, 
with lance, sword, and ropes, Krachalla, the lord of earth, became equally mar- 


vellous with the Pandavas. He wasa devout Saugata (Buddhiat), and shone 
like the sun on the lotus of the Jini-kula.! He was fierce in the strength of his 
arms, of marked valour, and entitled the moat venerable, the lor! supreme, and 


great king of kings, the prosperous Krachalla Deva, lord of men, who, in the 
Vijaya rdjya (realm of victory), now in his possession, bas crushed the whole circle 
of his enemies with his own arms, and having destroyed the kings of the demolished 
eity of Kértipnra, (Karttikeyapura) and cstablished our right therein, inspected 
the lands bequeathed by its former kings, all of which, with thcir revenues, are allt 
now made over to the highly deserving of homage Sri Bileswara, the sole Rudra 
* ° * Bhatta Nardyana,a Bengali Brahmana(bingaja)* * * * jugfkebhyam 
by means of this grant. Here is a couplet of the king’s sisters —“ The clouds with 
abundance of rain fillthe mountains and rivers, bunt fame, the necklace of the 
world, stretches over the three worlds,” The (following) is anothcr couplet of the 


great queen :—*“ The quality of charity and other virtues is excellent, but moze 


*It may be read Jijarkula. 
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80 ie she who ia addicted to her dutics and ever faithfully devoted to her lord, 
fo- time is known to havea devouring head.’’ The great king in council with 
his principal courtiers., viz. :— 


Sri Yéhad Peva Mandalika, Sri Vaidya Chandra Mandalika, 
Sri Sri Chandra Deva Mandalika, Sri Jaya Sinha Mandalika, 

Sri Heri Raja Réutta Raja, Sri Jihata Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Aniladitya Rautta Raja, Sri Valléla Deva Mandalika, 
Sri Vinaya Chandra Mandalika, Sri Mueé Deva Mandalika, 


having determined with his friends and ministers and well considered the mat- 
ter as in duty bound. has given the aforceaid grant to the logician, tantrika, 
counsellor, saintly, forbearing, prudent, renowned in compositions of prose, 
verse, and poetry in this age of Kali, the poet, connoisseur of the purport of 
works (books), skilled in the calculation of horoscopes and the like, the son of 
Nanda, conversant in augury, and renowned in the world. The limits and 
boundaries thereof being Svahéragadi on the cast, as far as Kahudakota on the 
south; asfar as Talakota on the west; and as far as Ladhdul on the north. 
This spot thus bounded on the fonr sides, and situated in the Sri Kona Desa 
(corner land), with the mines, valleye and jungles, together with all products 
thereof, are given over by me by means of this grant, and for its continuance 
coeval with that of the sun and moon. 


( Verses.) 


Afll the mighty (princes) who from time to time shall be born ia my race, 
let them as well as other masters of land preserve this (for ever). The 
donor of Jands gains (the favours) of Aditya, Varuna, Brahma and Vishnu, as 
also of Soma, Hutasana, and the god holding the trident in his hand. When 
the lands (possessed by) Dilipa, Nripa and Nuhusha have been left behind, they 
shall never accompany any other monarch (on his demise). Lands have been 
bequeathed by various kings, beginning with Sagara. Whoever becomes 
master of land at any time, he reaps the produce thereof. He who receives 
lands as well as he who grants the same both become meritorious and both 
in heaven remain. Whoso resumes lands, whether given by himself or another, 


As a filthy worm for sixty thousand years doth pother ; 

Whoever stcals a gold coin, resumes a villa, or an inch of ground, 

Shall dwell in hell as long as offerings are drowned. 

No gift is equal to the grant of land, no wealth equal to gift. 

No virtues greater than truth, nor sin than fateehood’s shift. 

The king, one’s life, strength and gods descrve most to be regarded by all. 


So long as the possessor of the place where the lotus loves to cxist of the 
auspicious Krachalla-deva wanders on the earth, so long may the lotus-abode of 
the chief of the Kirantis! (flourish)—(Srimat Kréchalludevasya ydvat ambAya- 
jintpati viharatu bhuvi tdoat hirdttirasya nripakwmuddhara). 

1 The text of this passage is doubtful and seems to read ATA ALE 
AUTH AATRT There is one ‘i’ too much, but the reading to be preferred seems 
to be ‘that given in the text. Kirttira perhaps could refer to himself as lord 
of Kirttipura. 
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And long as the lor. of stars spins on the head of the god holding the 
Pindka bow, and his dreadful braids of hair are moistened by G anga’s stream. 


What was the holder of the Géndiva bow—merely possessed of valour ? 
What was the son of Dharma? What is the lord of wealth? What was 
Ramabhadra the mighty, and what was Kudarpa too before him? No, never 
were they such, neither in this manner nor in that, as the famed Krachila, who 
is as a gem on the crowns of all the rulers of earth. 

In beauty he resembled the moon and Ratipati. 

To the indigent he was the Kalpa-tree. 

In valour he was in quality like the gem of Raghu. 

In the assemblage of all the qualities he was Bhavanipati. 

In bowmanship he was a Rama or Bhishma himself. 

In justice he was as if born of Dharma. 

Krichalla was a destroyer of his elephantine enemics in the Kaliyuga. 

Let our allies, abiding in firm amity, mect with prosperity, 

And let the rulers of earth govern her with justice throughout the year. 

Let the four articies of polity remain steady with you as a new-married 

bride. 

And let the god having the semi-bow as a gem on his crest confer good 
fortune on mankind. Dated 1145 of the year of the Sika king, the 2nd day of 
the waning moou of Pausha, Monday, asterism of Pushya, The moon in Cancer, 
and the sun in Sagittarius ; and Saturn following him ; Mars in Virgo; Jupiter 
and Mercury in Scorpio; Venus in Aquarius; the ascending node in Aries ; 
and the descending node in south-east. Written in the prosperous city near 
Dali. Welfare to all worlds f 


This inscription throws valuable light on the period to which 
it relates. Krichalla was a member of the Jina family who 
belonged to the hill Rajput race and who conquered and held the 
town of Kantipura in Nepal. He was a devout Buddhist, as the 
name of his family would alone show, the word ‘jind’ being a 
generic term applied to a Buddha or chief saint of the Bauddha 
sect in the same manner as to a Jaina saint; still he was liberal 
enough, as Buddhists generally were, to confirm the grant to the 
temple of the local deity Balesvar. The names of the Mandalikas 
or local chiefs contain those of two Rawat Rajas evidently of the 
same clan as the chief of Domkot, and the names Jihala and Jaya 
may be compared with the names of the Khasiya Rajas Jahala 
and Jaya. It is worthy of note that three of the Mandalikas 
have the tribal affix Chandra, the same as that borne by Som 
Chand’s family. It would also appear that the Tantras, those 
marvellous combinations of the ritual of the worship of the female 
energies, necromancy and mysticism, were held in high repute. 
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The donee is praised for his skill in these matters and his profi- 
ciency in literature in general. The identification, in the verse, 
of Kr&challa with the chief of the Kirdntis has a shade of doubt 
about it owing to the error in the copy which prevents its being 
made a subject of speculation. The identification, however, is 
neither impossible nor improbable. Dulu is a district in the 
west of Nepal and was in the /ast century the seat of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 


At the outbreak of the revolution the surviving members of 
the Chand family retired to the Mal or 
Malas as the present Tarai was then called. 
When wearied with the new order of things the people resolved 
on obtaining a king to rule over them, Bira Chand was put 
forward by one Saun Khardyat as a relative of Sonsar Chand. 
The exiled Brahmans and Rajpits and all who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Rawats and Mandalikas rallied round the 
young Chand and joined him in an attack upon Kali Kumaon in 
which they were completely successful. The Khasiya Raja 
Sonpal was slain and Bira established himself at Champawat. 
He is said to have rearranged the relations of the Maras and 
Phartiydls and to have recalled the Joshis to office as a reward 
for the aid that they gave in his restoration. From Bira to 
Garur Gyan Chand the local traditions throw no light on the 
history of the country avd merely furnish a bare list of names 
and the single remark that Triloki Chand annexed Chhakhata to 
Kumaon and built a fort at Bhim Tal to protect the frontiers 
towards Paéli and Barahmandal, where the Kathis and Katyuris 
still held independent sway. We have collected some forty in- 
scriptions relating to this period, but in some of them the dates 
are wanting and in others the names, whilst the barbarous Sans- 
krit in which they are written and the numerous lucune render 
them of little service to our purpose. They consist chiefly of 
inscriptions on temples and wells and rest-houses, but from them 
the following facts may be gathered. A branch of the Katydri 
dynasty still ruled in the Danpur parganah and their capital was 
at Baijnath (Vaidyanath) still called Karttikeyapura in the in- 
scriptions. Two of these of considerable length are found on a 
dhdra or masonry well much worn, however, by the trickling of 


Chand restoration. 
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water over the stones on which they are inscribed. They furnish 
us with the names Udayapila Deva, Charunapila Deva, and frag- 
ments of other names record the grants of certain quantities of 
grain from Chandoli and other villages for the service of the 
temple of Vaidyanith. The names Agapara Deva, Jhakatha 
(1jkatha) Deva and Mahipala may also be read, but the date has 
unfortunately been obliterated. A copper-plate in the possession 
of Haridatta Tripithi of Darimthauk in Patti Talla Katyur re- 
cords the grant by Indra Deva Rajbir in the year 1202 A.D. of 
certain lands which were registered before Badrinith, the temple 
of that name at Bageswar. Rajbar was the name given to the 
heir-apparent amongst the Katyuris. Onan image of Vishnu in 
one of the old temples at Baijnath occur the names Sri Jahdla, son 
of Thaupdla, and in another temple the words “ the Rawal of 
Kakarala” with the date 1499 A.D, and again on an image of 
Ganesha, the name Kadaru Parasiyo with the date 1322 A.D., 
and the date 1203 A.D. also occurs elsewhere. From these 
inscriptions we may infer that the valley continued to be inha- 
bited during the period and that the Katyuris still resided there. 
Another branch of the same family occupied Dwara and held 
possession of the valley of the Ramganga. We have an inscrip- 
tion from the temple of Goril near Ganai dated in 1219 A.D. 
apparently inscribed by one Thapuwa Rawat. On the Dunagiri 
hill above Dwara there is another dated in 1181 A.D., and in 
Dwara itself one of Ananta Pala Deva on the image of Kalika 
dated in 1122 A.D. Another inscription on a naula or well at 
Dwiara records its construction in 1214 A.D. by Asadhata Tripfthi. 
Beyond these few dates and names the inscriptions collected afford 
uo information, and they are given here merely in the hope that 
future researches may throw some light on what is at present an 
unconnected series of dates and doubtful names, 


On turning to the Musalman historians we find very little more 
assistance, for their geography is so vague 
regarding countries with which they had little 
intercourse that it is often difficult to discover what is intended. 
The earliest express mention of Kumaon that we have been able 
to discover is given by Yahya bin Ahmad,' who records that when 


Musalman historians, 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, [V.,15: VL, 229. 
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Kkargu, the Katehiri chief who murdered Sayyid Muhammad of 
Budaun, fled before the arms of Sultan Firoz Tughlak in 1380 A.D., 
he took refuge in the mountains of Kumaon in the country of the 
Mahtas, who were attacked and defeated by the Sultan. The name 
Mahtas probably refers to the Mewatis who occupied the Tarai 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills. The annnal raids of the Musal- 
mau governors against the Hindus of Katehir must have sometimes 
brought both parties in contact with the hill-tribes, but of this 
little record remains.! The same writer relates® that in 1418 A.D. 
Khizr Khan sent a considerable force across the Ganges to invade 
Katehir and chastise the rebel Raja Hari Singh. The latter after 
an ineffectual resistance fled towards the mountains of Kumaon, 
pursued by tweuty thousand horse, who crossed the Raheb (Ram- 
ganga) and followed the enemy into the mountains, Hari Singh 
pressed forward towards the snows and on the fifth day the royal 
forces, disheartened by the difficulties of the country, retired after 
having secured great spoil. It is also recorded? that in 1424 A.D 
Sayyid Mubarak Shah proceeded to Katehir and on reaching the 
Ganges was met by Hari Singh, who paid his respects. The royal 
army then crossed the Ganges and, having chastised the recusants of 
the neighbourhood, proceeded to the hills of Kumaon. There they 
stayed for a time, and when the weather became hot marched home- 
wards by the banks of the Raheb From these casual notices, 
however, we may gather that the Hindus of Katehir* were gradu- 
ally giving way before the Musalmans and pressing back towards 
the hills must have encroached upon the possessions of the hill- 


men. 
This suggestion is supported by the statement in the local 
Garur Gyin Chana. traditions which informs us that at this 
time the plains had entirely passed away 

from the Chands, and that Gyan Chand on his accessien to the 
throne deemed it to be his first duty to proceed to Dehli and to 
petition the Emperor for the grant of the tract along the foot 
of the hills which had of old belonged to the Katydri Rajas. He 
was received with much honor and, being permitted to accompany 
the Emperor whilst hunting, was one day fortunate enough to shoot 


1 For an account of these raids, see the history of the Bareilly District in 
Gat,, V ., 640. * Elliot, 7.c ,50. 3 dhid., 61. + Now restricted 
to the tract lying between the Ramgan zn, Sér.la and Khanaut rivers. 
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a large bird which he saw flying away with something in tts talons, 
The bird proved to be a vulture, the garur or garudu, the bird 
and carrier of Vishnu, which had been carrying away a great snake, 
The Emperor was so pleased with the Raja’s skill that he not only 
pranted his petition to have and to hold the land lying along the 
foot of the hills as far as the Ganges, but directed him henceforth 
to assume the name of Garur Gyén Chand. The Raja returned to 
Kumaon and took possession of the present Bbhabar and Tarfi. 
As this Raja reigned from 1374 to 1419 A.D. he may have met 
either Mahmud Tughlak when he came on a hunting expedition 
to the foot of the hills in 1410 or 1412, or Daulat Khan Lodi, who 
paid asimilar visit in the following year. However this may be, 
the Madhawa-ke-mal, corresponding to the Tallades Bhibar, was 
shortly afterwards seized and occupied by the Musalman governor 
of Sambhal. Gyan Chand despatched a foree against the intruders 
under his favourite ofieer Nalu Kathiyat, who expelled the Musal- 
maps and recovered the entire tract. Gyan Chand recognized the 
services of Nalu by presenting him with a dress of honor (kumdya 
siropo) and a sanad conferring on him the possession of several vil- 
Jages in the Bhabar and twelve jytlas of land in Dhyanirau in 
tenure of rot,? besides carving a tablet to be inscribed and set up in 
Nalu’s own (thdt) village of Kapraoli commemorating his success 
and ability in the campaign against the Mlechchhas. 


These unusual honors gave offence to one Jassa of Kamlekh, a 
favorite servant of the Raja, and be took means to poison the mind 
Heit ct wale, of his master against Nalu. The first con- 
sequence was that Nalu was ordered to pro- 

ceed to the Bh&bar and reside there as governor. The climate 
was then as now malarious in the extreme and unfit for a prolonged 
residence, and Nalu without putting on his dress of honor resolved 
to seek an interview with the Raja and protest against his being 
sent to the Mal. Jassa saw him coming and told the Raja that 
Nalu was intentionally disrespectful in coming to the interview 


}Dowson’s Elliot, 1V., 48, 44. 2The term ‘rot’ was applied to land 
granted by the Raja to the families of persons who had perished in his acrvice, 
and when given to a living man was held to express the Raj.’s opinion that the 
man had done such d: eds of bravery thit it was wonderful that he survived: con- 
sequently the grant of land in ‘rot’ was considercd one of the most honourable 


rewards that 4 man could receive. The urdinary form of grant in reward for 
services was In jcgfr. 
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without permission and without wearing the dress that had been 
given him and so aroused the Raja’s anger that an andience was 
refused and Nalu was sent away in disgrace. His wife, a Mara 
lady of Sirmola, thereon sent her two sons Séju and Baru to induce 
their uncle, the chief of the Maras at Champéwat, to make peace 
between Nalu and the Raja, but the lads missed their way and 
fell into the hands of Jassa, who induced the Raja to believe that 
they had arrived with the intention of murdering him. The Raja 
ordered the boys to be thrown ivto prison and there blinded them. 
When news of this event came to Nalu’s ears he roused the Méris 
throughout the country and attacking the Raja, captured Jassa, 
whom he slew. He then sacked Jassa’s village and fort of Kam- 
lekh, the ruins of which exist to the present day. The Raja was 
spared by the conqueror but ill requited their generosity by caus- 
ing the death of Nalu, some time afterwards. This episode of 
Nalu shows that the rivalry of the several factions had not dimi- 
nished and that it was dangerous for even the Raja to offend the 
chiefs of the parties. Gyén Chand died in 1419 A.D. after a reign 
of 45 years and was succeeded for a few months by his son Harihar 
Chand. It is now time that we should take some notice of Garh- 
wal and the Dun. 


Garhwal and the Dan have no written history of their own and 
the traditions preserved regarding them are of the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory nature. We have been able to gather little more 

Early history of Garh- than a list of names with a few dates for the 
wal aud the Dan. earlier history of Garhwal. The eastern 
Diin appears to have been settled at a very early period, at least 
that portion of it which adjoins the Tibri frontier near Tapuban. 
All along the foot of the inner range westwards are traces of Ban- 
jara colonies and the names Banjirawala, Fatehpur Tanda and the 
like must doubtless be referred to them. Until we come to the later 
Musalmén historians we have nothing to say about this tract, and 
even then the information is scant and uninteresting. Garhwal from 
an early period would seem to have been broken up into numerous 
petty states. We have seen that the Malla Raja Aneka Malla visited 
Gopeswar and Barahat in 1191 A.D., and in 1209 A.D. Sonapala* 


1} He was the ninth Raja before Ajai Pala, but the original of his Inserip- 
tlon is not forthcoming. nor could my informant, a Brahman of Sripager, tell 
ine where it was to be fuund. 
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was Raja of the Bhilang valley, but how far his authority 
extended is not known. Ajaipdla transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Chandpur to Dewalgarh in the fourteenth century and 
is held to be the first who attempted to bring the scattered states 
“under one utnbrella.” Much error has arisen from assuming that 
the name ‘ Siwéliks’” used by the Musalmin historians must neces- 
sarily refer to the outer range of the Diin which separates it from 
the plains, and a brief consideration of its signification in the earlier 
histories will not be out of place here. 


The name Siwialik bills seems to have been assigned to differ- 
ent tracts at different times by the Musalman historians. We 
learn that in 1119 A.D. Bahalim built the 

fort of Nagor in the Siwalik hills, in the 

vicinity of Bera, which leads us to about sixty miles north-west of 
Ajmer. One of the results of the defeat and death of Prithiraj was 
that his “ capital Ajmir and all the Siwalik hills, Hansi, Sarsuti and 
other districts” fell into the hands of the Musalmans (1192 A.D.) 
The fort of ‘‘ Mandur (Jodpur) in the Siwalik hills” was captured 
by Shamsuddfn in 1227 A.D., and in 1225 we find Ulugh Khan 
hastening to Hansi in order to assemble the forces.of the Siwalik 
hills that were under his orders and refit the army of Mewat and 
the Koh-paya (hills). Here the name is clearly applied te the Ara- 
valli range and Koh-paya to the foot of the hills towards the Hi- 
mialaya. Shortly afterwards we hear of Ulugh Khan ravaging 
“ the villages in the district of Haridna, the Siwalik hills and Ba- 
y4na,” a statement which further corroborates our determination of 
the hills south-west of Dehli as the tract at this time indicated.2 
The first mention of the Siwdlik hills in connection with the Din 
is in Timur’s account? of his campnign in Tndia. He fought seve- 
ral battles near Hardwir? and the Chandi 
hill and then invaded the country of Raja 
Bahruz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
After crossing the Ganges from the Bijnor district, Timur marched 
‘several kos’ and then halted. The following day he marched six 
kos, and whilst resting during the heat of the day heard that an 
immense number of Hindus had collected in the Siwélik hills, 
1 Dowson’s Elliot, II., 279, 297, 325, 373. 2 Jbid,, IIL, 461, 513. 


® For some account of these battles. ace Gaz, IL, 246 Bahréz is subsequently 
said to be inferior in rank and power to Ratan Sen, Raia -* © ~ 


Siw4lik hills 


Timar, 1398 A.D. 
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When he received this information he gave orders for his entire 
forces to proceed at once towards the Siwaliks, Marching during 
the same evening and night, the troops accomplished five kos and 
encamped in the hills, Here Timar held a council of war and 
having disposed of the objections of those who wished to dissuade 
him from his purpose, despatched a body of horse to call in the 
detachments that had been sent to plunder the towns along the 
Jumna and directed every one to prepare for the expedition. The 
troops from the Jumna joined the head-quarters next day and on 
the following day all marched towards the Siwdliks. The distance 
travelled from the Ganges and the description given of the country 
point to the Mohan pass as the route taken by Timdr in his inva- 
sion,of the Dan. Timur himself informs us that from his inquiries 
he learned that the people of Hindustan computed this mountain 
region at one and a quarter lakh and that it had narrow and 
strong valleys. “In une of these valleys (darra) was a Kai named 
Bahruz, the number of whose forces aud whose lofty, rugged, narrow 
and strong position made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustan. At the present time especially 
he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to strengthen 
his position and all the malignant rdis of the country had gather- 
ed around him. Proud of the number of his men and soldiers, the 
height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, resolved upon fight- 
ing.” Having marshalled his army and directed the drums to be 
beaten and the instruments to be sounded as it approached the 
valley Timur proceeded to the mouth of the durra, where he alighted 
from his horse aud sent on his officers and men. “ They all 
dismounted (and girding up their loins marched forward to the 
conflict full of resolution and courage. The demon-like Hindus 
were lurking in places of ambush and attacked my svldiers, but 
these retaliated with showers of arrows and falling upon them with 
the sword forced their way into the valley. There they closed 
with them and fighting most bravely they slaughtered the enemy 
with sword, knife and dagger.” The Hindus fled, some hid them- 
selves in holes and caves and others were taken prisoners. An im- 
mense spoil in money, goods, cows, buffaloes, women and children 
fell into the hands of the victors, who returned to their former en- 
campment the same night. The next day they marched about 
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five kos to Bahrah and thence, the following day, to Sars&wah. 
Timuc can hardly have penetrated beyond the head of the pass. 
near Shorepur, where tradition places an old town and fort, and cer- 
tainly not farther than Kiligarh (Kaulagarh), which was the capital 
in 1654 A.D., or Nawada, the old capital on the Nagsidh hill some 
five miles south-east of Dehra. The name Hurdiz occurs in Mu- 
salman histories for Hardat or Haridatta and the name Babruz 
may well stand for Brahmdat, aud was probably that of some local 
chief like the name Chhatarbhuj) which occurs hereafter and nei- 
ther of which are found in the Garhwal lists. Local tradition 
assigns to a Rani Karnévati and Abju Kunwar several works in the 
Dun of ancient date and amongst them the Rajpur canal, Their 
palace was at Nawdda,' and to them are assigned what were then 
important villages, viz., Ajabpur, Karndpur, Kaulaghar, Kyarkuli, 
Bhatbirand Bhogpur. Other towns that have a reputation for an 
existence of at least two hundred years are Sahanspur, Prithipur, 
Kalyénpur, Nagal, Rajpur, Bhagwantpur and Thano.  Prithipur 
especially contains remuins of a fort, temples and sati monuments 
betokening former importance and is said to have been the residence 
of Chauda or Jhanda Miyan. 


On a previous page we have given a list of the Garhwél Rajas 
Biron and the dates which we have been able to 

Garbwal Rajas. ; Se 
assign to them from existing records. The 
earliest reign thus dated 1s that of Man S4h, of whom we possess 
a grant inscribed in 1547 A.D. The local traditions say that Ajaya 
Pal was the first to leave the family home in Chandpur and settle 
in Dewalgarh, whence the capital was transferred to Srinagar by 
Mahipati Sah, of whom we have an inscription on the monastery of 
Kesho Rai in Srinagar itself dated in 1625 A.D. General Cunning- 
ham? assigns the founding of Chandpur to the year 1159 A.D. and 
the founding of Srinagar to 1358 A.D. Other local accounts place 
Ajaiya Pala in 1359, 1376 and 1389 A.D. Taking the date 1358 
as having quite as much authority as any of the other three we 
have fourteen reigns between him and Mén Séh and 189 years, 
and deducting fifteen years for the concluding portion of Ajai- 
ya Pala’s reign and the opening years of Man Sah’s reign we have 
an average of twelve years for each reign, a fair result for the time 


1 Williams’ Memoir, 94. 7 Anc, Geogh., p. 356. 
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and country. Upto the time of Ajaiya Pala, GarbwAl was divided 
amongst a number of petty Rajas. Every glen or hill, as formerly 
was the case in the highlands of Scotland, was subject to its own 
chiefs who have left no record behind except the moss-covered walls 
of their strongbolds. And although Ajaya Pala is credited with 
having reduced fifty-two of these petty chiefs under his own rule, 
we may well suppose that he was only the first of his line to aim at 
more than a local supremacy, and that to his successors is due 
the extension of the Garhw4l power over the Dun, Bisahir and the 
tract now known as Tihri or foreign Garhwal. Indeed, Mahipati 
Sah, the founder of Srinagar, is often said to be the first Raja 
of the line who attained to any real independence. It is not 
therefore necessary that the Bahraéz or Brahmdat of Timir’'s 
narrative should have any connection with the line of Garhwal 
Rejas. We have a grant of Dularfm Sah dated in 1580 A.D., and 
he was the immediate predecessor of Mah{pati Sah, and from 
his time the dates are ascertained by the aid of contemporary 
records. 


We shall now return to the Chands of Kali Kumaon. Udyan 
Udyén Chand, 1420—21 Chand succeeded his father Harihar in 1420 
A.D. A.D., and impressed with the heinousness 
of his grand-father’s crimes sought every opportunity to appease 
the wrath of the gods. He restored the great temple of Baleswar 
dedicated to Mahadeo and invited a Gujrathi Brahman to conse- 
crate it, whose descendants afterwards helped to people the new 
capital at Almora. He also remitted a full year’s dues from the 
land and relieved the poor whenever they came before him. Not 
satisfied with this, he set his troops in motion and captured suc- 
cessively the forts held by the Padyar Raja of Chaugarkha, the 
Raja of MahryGri and the Raja of Bisaud. His possessions there- 
fore extended from the Sarju on the north to the Tarai on the 
south and from the K4li westwards to the Kosi and Siawdél. To the 
north of the Sarju lay the estates of the Mankoti Raja of Gangoli, 
and the Mahdraja of Doti held Stra, Sor, Askot and the Bhotiya 
valleys of Juhar and Dirma. The Raja of Jumla ruled over ByAns 
and Chaudins, and Katydri Rajas were established in Katyur, 
Syunara and Lakhanpur of Pali. A Kathi Rajput still held Phal- 
dakot and a Khasiya family ruled in R&mgér and Kota. Udyén 
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Chand reigned only one year and was succeeded by his son Atma 
and grandson Hari, each of whom reigned but one year. 


Vikrama Chand succeeded his father Hari in 1423 A.D. and 
Vikroma Chand, 1493— carried out the restoration of the Baleswar 
1437 A.D. temple commenced by Udyaén Chand. The 
same grant that records the devotion by the Katyurfs to that temple 
and the confirmation by Krachalla Deva bears a further record that 
in 1345 Saka, corresponding to 1423 A.D., Vikrama Chand con- 
firmed the grants of his predecessors. The record is brief and 
may be thus translated :— 


Inscription on the Baleswar copper-plate grant. 


Om May it be auspicious. In the Saka yed# 1345, on the lunar day of 
Vishnu of the bright fortnight, in the astcrism of Deva, in the month of Ashér- 
ha, in the day of Vishnu’s repose (sayime) in the north. The lord of earth 
and gem of crowns, observant of a vow, hath given the land in * * Champiwat 
in the district called Karma to Kunjesarmma Brahmin and Miyaseri * * * The 
lord of the earth Vikrama Chandra isatrue Kalpa-druma, whose sword has 
brought a train of the rulers of men into his service, who has bestowed all the 
lands given by Krachalla on the indigent and is resolved to repair the ruins as 
Hari delivered the earth from the abode of sn: kes (the sea). The witnesses here 
are Madhu, Sejyala, Parbha, Vishnu, Jadumadgani, Vira Sigha Ganbhari, and 
Jailu Bathyél. Written in the Patnavisi) office by Rudra Sarmana. May it be 
well. Raichu * * Rampantani made thie deed. 

The date agrees with that assigned to Vikrama Chandra in the 
lists,and it would appear that he carried out the intentions of Udyan 
Chand in regard to Baleswar which was undertaken in expiation of 
the crime committed by Gy4u Chand. We have another grant of this 
prince assigning a village to Kulomani Pande in 1424 A.D. Towards 
the close of his reign he neglected the affairs of the state and gave an 
opportunity to his nephew Bharati to raise the standard of revolt 
and draw to himself the Khasiya population. The leader of the 
Khasiyas was one Shor, a man of bold and determined character, who 
expelled Vikrama Chand and raised Bharati Chand to the throne, 
and received the village of Malasgaon in reward for his services. 


Bbarati Chand must himself have been a man of considerable 
Bhirati Chand, 1437— force of character, for during his short reign 
1450 A.D. he continued the series of encroachments 


1 The existence of this word shows an imitation of Muhammadan procedure 
which indicates a more intimate connection with the plains than the records 
diaclose. The word for office, ‘ chdrathdn,’ would also justify a similar remark. 
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which Gy4n Chand commenced and which ended io the consolida- 
tion of the entire province under the Chand rule. The Rainka 
Raja of Doti of the Malla family had for generations been acknow- 
ledged as suzerain of the K4li Kumaon district, and a younger 
branch of the same family with the title of Bam Sahi' held almost 
independent control of Sira and Sor on the left bank of the Sarju. 
It was against them that Bharati Chand first directed his arms. 
Raised to power, as it were, by the popular will, he was enabled to 
collect a large and serviceable body of followers with whom he 
invaded Doti every year and, fixing his camp at a place called 
Bali Chaukur, conducted plundering operations over all the neigh~ 
bouring territory. Never before had a Kumaoni force remained 
so long in the field, and the soldiery unable to return to their 
homes contracted temporary alliances with the women of the 
place, a practice formerly unknown and hitherto deemed contrary 
to the usages of the Hindus. These women were called Kha- 
takwali and eventually gave rise to a separate caste and to such 
a degradation of the military caste in Hindu eyes that the hill 
Rajput is now considered a mere Khasiya though he may have 
been descended from settlers from the plains of pure lineage. 
When the war had lasted for twelve years, Ratan Chand, the son 
of Bharati Chand, who had been left in charge of K&li Kumaon, 
having received aid from the Raja of Katebhir, collected a large 
reinforcement aud joined his father in time to take part in a general 
action in which the Rainka Raja was defeated. Doti was plunder- 
ed and the Rainka agreed to relinquish all pretensions to any 
claim over the Chand possessions. Bhdirati Chand was so pleased 
with his son’s energy and valour that he gave him pargana Chau- 
garkha as an appanage in rod? and eventually abdicated in his 
favor in 1450 A.D. There is a deed of this prince in the Almora 
archives recording a grant of land to one Ramakanth Kuleta in 
1445 A.D. Bharati Chand died in 1461 A.D. 

Ratan Chand succeeded his father under very favorable con- 

Ratan Chand, 1450— ditions. He found the little rdj of Kali 
TAO A: Kumaon respected by its neighbours, and 


1 The term Malla Séhi wae given to the junior members of the reigning family 
in Doti, the head of which was known as the Rainka Rija, and he allowed the 
petty princes who paid him tribute to bear the title of R:ja. Thus the Chane 
were Rajas of Champawat and called their fortress Réj-bange, but allowed no one 
eubrdinate to them to call themeelves Raja. ® See page 3 fyowote, 
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belicving that much of this good fortune was due to the protecting 
power of the great deity of Jageswar, he, while visiting his fief of 
Chaugarkha, paid bis devotions at the temple and endowed it with 
several villages. He then made a tour through the outlying pattis 
of his réj and forincd a settlement with the resident cultivators 
and so arranged his affairs that, it is said, the first real attempt at 
administration should date from his reign. His father died in 
1461 A.D., and about this time the Rainka Raja again made an 
effort to reassert his supremacy over Kali Kumaon. Ratan Chand, 
however, was prepared for the emergency and assembling an over- 
whelming force invaded Doti. The reigning Raja was Naga Malla, 
who had overthrown the Sihi dynasty, and the followers of the old 
family who had fled for protection to Champ4wat now assisted the 
invaders. Ratan Chand defeated and slew Naga Malla in battle 
and restored the country to the Séhi Raja. Taking advantage of 
is position he penetrated as far as Jumla, Bujan? and Thal, then 
held by Jagarnith Bhat, Kharku Singh Muhara and Shor Singh 
Muhara respectively, and compelled each of them to tender his sub- 
mission and agree to pay an annual tribute of one pod of musk, a bow, 
a quiver full of arrows, a hawk and a horse to the Raja of Kali 
Kumaon. This arrangement was faithfully carried out until the 
absorption of those states by the Gorkhals in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On returning from Doti, Ratan Chand inva- 
ded Sor, then held by the Bam Raja of the Doti family, residing in 
Udepur near Pithoragarh and also at Bilorkot in the cold weather, 


Ratan Chand was again successful and Sor was for a time annexed 
to Kali Kumaon. 


The Doti family give the following pedigree which will be of 


Pedigree of the Dotifa- use for comparison with other sources of 
mily and their branches. information. 


Pedigree of the Doti family. 


1. Sé&liv@hana deva, 6. Vikramaddityadeva.) 11. Sumura Sinha deva. 
9. Shaktivahana deva. 7. Dharmpila deva. 12. Ashala deva. 

3. Harivarma deva, 8. Nilapala deva, 13. Sérangya deva, 

4. Sri Brahma deva. 9. Munjaraja deva. 14, Nakula deva. 

5. Vajra deva. lu. Bhoja deva. 15. Jai Sinha deva. 


» Ratan Chand introduced thefive Rajpit clans known aa Panch Purbiya into 
Doti, viz.,—Surari, Deopa, 1 @ chini, Paderu and Charal. ® The names of 
the following Rajus of Bujau are recorded :—Uttam Singh, Raghunath Singh, 
Siuréj Singh, Indra Singh, Kutan Singh, Mahendra Singh, and Gajraj Singh, who 
was alive in 1549, , 


16. 
17. 
18, 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


contemporary of Ratan Chand. 
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Pedigree of the Doti family—(concluded.) 


Anijala deva, 
Vidyaréja deva, 
Prithivesvar deva. 
Chunapala deva. 
Asanti deva. 
Basanti deva. 
Kat&r Malla deva, 
Sinha Malla deva, 
Phani Malla deva, 
Niphi Malla deva, 
Nilaya Réi deva. 
Vajrabahu deva. 
Gauranga deva, 


29. 
30, 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 


Siya Malla deva. 
llraj deva, 
Nilraj deva, 


Phatak Silr&ja deva, 


Pithiyardja deva. 
Dham deva. 
Brahm deva, 
Trilokpéla deva, 
Niranjana deva. 
Ndga Malla deva, 
Arjuna Sahi. 
Bhupati Sahi. 
Hari Séhi. 


42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46, 
47. 
48 
49, 
50, 
51. 
52. 
53. 


Rama Sahl. 
Pabar Sahl. 
Rudra Sahl. 
Vikrama Séhit 
Mandhata Séhi, 
Raghunath Séhi. 
Hari Sahi. 
Krishna Sahi, 
Dipa Sahl. 
Vishnu Sahil. 
Pradipa 8ahi. 
Hansadhvaja Sahi. 


The Sahi dynasty are descendants of Arjuna Sahi, who was a 
For the Askot pedigree we havea 


list from the present Rajbar of Askot recounting his descent in 
221 generations from Sri Uttapannapatra, the founder of the solar 


dynasty, through Brahma, Mrachi (sic), Kasyapa, &c. 


Opposite 


the name Salivahan is the note that he came from Ayodhya and 
established himself in Katyar. Commencing with him the follow- 
ing names are recorded :— 


Pedigree of the Askot family. 


SEAM wy = 


Sa&livéhana devs. 
Sanjaya 
Kumara 
Haritriba. 
Brahma deva. 
Saka, 

Vajra deva, 
Vranajava. 
Vikramajita. 


10. Dharmapala. 
11. Sérangsdhara, 
12. Nilaipdla. 


18. Bhojaraja. 


14 ~~ Vinaipala, 

15. Bhujanra deva, 
16. Samarasi. 

17. Asala, 

18, Asauka. 

19, Seranga, 

20. Naja. 

2l, Kamajaya. 

22. S&linakula. 
23. Granapati. 

24, Jaisinha deva. 
35. Sankasvara. 
26 Sanesvara. 


Opposite (49) Abhayapala is the note that he left Katyér for 
Askot in 1279 A.D. and after (53) Bhupala the note that twenty- 
eight generations, regarding whom there is no record available, 
intervene between him and Ratanapala, Rudradatta gives a list 


27. 


Krasididhye, 
Vidhirdja. 
Prithiveswar. 
Balakadeva. 
Asanti, 
Basanti. 
Kautar Malla, 
Sotadeva, 
Sindha, 
Kina. 
Ranakina, 
Nila Rai. 
Vajravahu, 
Gaura. 
Sadila. 
Itinraja. 
Tilangaraja, 
Udakasila, 
Pritama, 
Dhém. 
Brahm deva, 
TrilokpAla. 
Abhayapila. 
Nirbhaipéla. 
Bhératipdla, 
Bhairaunpala. 


102. 
103. 
104, 


Bhapals. 
Ratuapila. 
Sankhapé a. 
Svamapala, 
Sdipala. 
Surjanpala, 
Bhijayapala, 
Bhartapéla. 
Sutatipala, 
Achhapala. 
Tilukapala. 
Surapéla. 
Jagatipals, 
Pirojapéla, 
Raipéla. 
Mahendrapala, 
Jaintapéla, 
Birbalpéla. 
AmarasipAla. 
Bhramaipéla. 
Uchchharapéla, 
VijaipAla. 

M .bendrapila. 
Bahddurp4la, 
Pushkarapala. 
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from (46) Dham deva, which will assist in applying the necessary 
corrections to the Rajbar’s list :— 


1. Dhim deva. 11, Suraj pala. 21. Mahendra péla. 

g. Brahm deva, 12, Bhoj pala. 22 Jaintha pala. 

3, Asana deva. 18. Bhadra péla. 23, Birbala pala. 

4. Abhaya deva. 14. Siuratan pala. 24. Amara Sinha pila, 
6. Nirbhaya pala. 15, Achha pala 25. Abhaya pAla. 

6. Bharati pala. 16. Trailokya pala, 26. Uchchhava pala, 
7, Bhairava péla, 17, Sundara pala 27. Vijaya pala, 

8. Ratana pala, 18. Jagati pala. 28. Muahendra y dla. 

9. Sy4ma pala. 19, Piroja pdla, 29. Himmat pala. 
10, Séhi pala, 1 20, Raipala 30, Daljit pala 


Next follows Bahadurpala as in the previous list. There is no- 
thing to lead one to suppose that there should be such a large in- 
terpolation as 28 generations necessary in this list. The title Raj- 
b4r was, as we have already suggested, that of the junior princes 
of the Katyuri family, and we have seen that it was early used, for 
in 1202 A.D. there is a grant by Indradeva Rajbar of lands in 
the Katydr valley. Abhaya deva was the first to leave the valley 
for Askot, and the date fits in well with the time of uncertainty 
and revolution which marked the decline of the Katyéri power. 
He changed his title from ‘deva’ to ‘ pdla’ because the first be- 
longed to the branch ruling in Katyur. The title Rajbar now be- 
longs solely to the head of the Askot house, whilst the eldest son is 
called Lala and the younger son Gosain. 


The Bam Rajas of Sor, though nominally subject, were gradually 
founding an hereditary kingdom when in- 
terrupted by Ratan Chand. A curious story 
is told of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer to one of 
these princes. Jainda measured the cultivated and culturable land 
and assessed each according to its value and recorded the demand 
against every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 
in the record-room of the Raja. The people therefore disliked him 
exceedingly, and when once he was sent to a distant part of the 
country to reduce some refractory villages to submission, his ene- 
mies resolved to do something that would vex him terribly. The 
plan which was adopted was to feign that Jainda had died in 
battle and so induce his widow to burn herself a3 4 sati. The 
report was duly made to the wife of Jainda and was supported 
by corroborative evidence and she believed it, and inconsolable 
for her loss declared her determination to sacrifice herself, In 


Bam Rajas of Sor. 
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this resolve she was encouraged by all around her, who further 
suggested that she should ascend the funeral pyre with all the 
precious records that her husband had collected and so labori- 
ously compiled and thus perform an act not only meritorious in 
itself, but one that would be specially pleasing to the spirit of 
her husband, who would thus in the next world possess all that he 
held most precious in this world. To this the infatuated woman 
consented, and thus the settlement records of the Sor rdj fed the 
funeral pyre of the wife of their author. Hence the proverb rtill 
current :— 
“ Mari gayo Jainda jaldi halw bai, 
Susi Jusi Surydl kaune tusi tusi bhai.” 

‘ Jainda died and his records (hala) were burned and everything 
turned out as the Sor folk said.” The’ names of the following 
Rajas of this family are recorded :—Karakil, Kakil, Chandra bam, 
Harka bam, Ani bam, Sagti bam, Vijaya bam and Hari ham, and 
their officials were drawn from the Patani, Punetha, Bhat, Upédhya, 
Joshi, Upreti, and Pande subdivisions, 


Ratan Chand died in 1488 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Kirati Chand, 1488- Kirati Chand, who bears as warlike a repu- 
1603 A.D. tation as his father. He was constantly 
engaged in drilling and exercising his soldiers and preparing for 
some expedition or another. The Doti Raja again threw off his 
allegiance, and while Kirati Chand was calling in his men from, 
the detached posts which the insecure state of his frontier obliged 
him to maintain, the Dautiyals invaded Kumaon in force. Con- 
nected with this invasion we have another of those episodes so 
characteristic of the people and the times and indeed of the tradi- 
tions themselves that no apology need be made for giving it here, 
leaving the reader to judge the value which can be assigned to it. 
In some cases these stories cover actual facts; in others they give 
a poetical explanation of facts, and to attribute to the influence of 
a deity or a holy man success or defeat is a practice not unknown 
in Europe. The story informs us that while Kirati Chaud was 
preparing to march against the Doti forces with the troops at his 
command, he heard of the arrival of a holy man by name Négnaéth 
and turned to him for counsel in the existing difficulty. Nagnfth 
said : “ Your place is at Champdwat, send your general to the war. 
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Here is a whip with which he will scourge the Rainka as a man 
doth scourge a vicious horse.” The advice was not palatable, for 
Kirati Chand was a brave prince and wished to lead his forces in 
person, but yielding to the urgent entreaties of his courtiers did 
as he was directed. The result was that the Doti army was almost 
annihilated and for a long time dared not appear again in force in 
Kali Kumaon. Naégnath naturally acquired great influence and 
became the principal adviser of the Raja. He urged that now 
was a fortunate time to undertake still further operations and that 
if the Raja undertook an expedition towards Garhwal, he should 
meet the guru Satyanath, who would instruct him as to what fur- 
ther he was to do. 


Some seventy years previous, when Udyaén Chand was Raja of 
Conqnest of Birahman- Champiwat, a prince of the Katydri family 
dal and Pali. called Bir Sinha Deva occupied the fort of 
Bisaud to the east of Bandani Devi near Almora and owned the 
country as far as the Suwal river, whilst on the other side of the 
river another Katytri prince held and occupied the Khagmara fort 
ou the Almora hill. Inan inscription on a ruined temple near the 
Suwal and on the boundaries of the two governments we find the 
name Arjuna Deva and the date 1307 A.D., and on an old stone 
discovered on the Almora hill when making some repairs the name 
Niraya pala with the date 1348 A.D., names which loubtless belong- 
to some of these Katytri princes. We are told that Udyén Chand 
was at this time busy in repairing the temple of Baleswar and 
preparing it for the reception of the image. Sri Chand, a Brah- 
man of the Gujrathi division, had settled with his son Sukhdeo 
in Champawat, and the Raja asked the latter to conduct the instal- 
lation service at the temple. Sri Chand was so annoyed at the 
preference shown to his son that he abandoned Champawat and 
set out for Barahmandal. On his way he visited the Bisaud Raja, 
who received him with much courtesy and accompanied him to 
the Suwal, regvetting his inability to proceed further, as the coun- 
try beyond belonged to another Raja. They separated and Srf 
Chand passed on by the gardens of the Khagmara Raja, where a 
gardener presented him with a bijaura or lemon to make sherbet 
wilh and refresh himself after his journey. Sri Chand refused 
the gift, giving as his reason that there was another lemon 
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within the fruit. The lemon was cut in two and the Brahman’s 
statement was found correct. The matter was reported to the 
Raja, who sent for Sri Chand and desired an explanation of the 
portent. The Brahman informed him that his kingdom should 
certainly pass away into other hands and that he should be pre- 
pared, for the day was not distant when the teaching of the 
omen should be fulfilled. In order to anticipate whatever evils 
might be in store for him the Raja gave over Khaginara to Sri 
Chand and fled to Syunara. The Bisaud Raja then took posses- 
sion of the country dependaut on Khagmara, but lost his owa 
lands on the left bank of the Suwal which were conquered by the 
Chands. 

The relations between the Chands and Katyuris remained un- 
changed until Kirati Chand’s time, who now resolved to seize upon 
the remainder of the Bisaud Raja’s possessions. He entered Baé- 
rahmandal with a veteran army and laid siege to and captured 
Khbagmara-kot and expelled the Raja. He next occupied Sytinara- 
kot and drove the Raja of that Patti to Bordrau, where the Kat- 
yuri troops made a stand and by a night attack on the enemy’s 
camp nearly exterminated the advanced guard of Kirati Chand’s 
forces. Still the progress of the Chand Raja was little hindered ; 
he eventually occupied the entire country lying between the Kosi 
and the Gagas and ordered the-slaughter of all the inhabitants 
of the tract now known as Pattis Kairarau and Bordrau. He 
then divided the land amongst his Kali Kumaon followers of the 
Kaira and Bora castes, who have given their name to the lands 
thus occupied tothe present day. P4li was then attacked and the 
Katyéri Kaja of Lakhanpur gave up his fort without resistance, 
simply stipulating for his people that no damage should be done 
to the country and that the Chands should regard the inhabitants 
as their own subjects. The Katyuris retired to Sult and built 
themselves a fort at M&nil, where they and other members of the 
conquered Katyuri families were for a long time allowed to live 
in peace. 

The pedigree of these Péli Katydris has been preserved and 

Pedigree of Vali Kat- deserves a place here: when compared with 


yorie. that of the Askot aud Doti families, the 
variations are unimportant :— 
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Pedigree of the Katytris of Pali. 


Asanti deva. 


ie 


| 

Basanti deva. 
Guanranga dera, 
Siya Malla deva, 
Phenava Rai. 
Keshava Rai. 
Ajava Rai. 
Gajava Rai. 


PAM Am be 


i 


| 
9. Sujandeva deo. 9. Pitam deo. 
10. Dhim deo (he 


10. Sdéranga deo.} ; 
emigrated to southern 














co—~ —— +, Garhwil and established 
11. Birandeo. Bag deo. himeelf in the Patli Dén, 
whence his descendants 
12. Sara deo. returnel in the time of 
the Chands, ) 
13. Bhab deo, 
| 
co ~— eo Sy eg 7. 
14, Palan deo. 14. Pitu Goadin. 
i a LD _——- 





cee a4 

15. Kilandeo 15. Tardeo 15. Japn Gosdin 15. Sérang Gosain. 

(his descend- (hisdescen|- (his descendants 

ants are the ants are the arefoundin Ude- ——~-+~—-— eee! 

Rajbére of Sain, Manir pur, Bhalatgaon 16. DharmSingh 16. Bhawan 

Jaspur in and Chach- and HatinChan- (his descendants Singh (his des- 

Ch ukot of roti Manu- kot). are the Manurdls cendants are 

Pa.i). rals). of Kuhergaon). the Manuréls 
of Témidhaun 
in Chaukot.) 





In the pedigree there are none of the names of the Katyuri Rajas 
of the copper-plates and they probably contain only the names 
of the branch, and these only when they became of some impor- 
tance. The two first names are clearly those alluded to in the 
memorial verse regarding Lakhanpur already noticed. The change 
of title in the case of Pitu from ‘deva’ to ‘gosdin’ is similar to that 
which took place in Askot and is doubtless due to the same cause. 


The conquest of Phaldakot was next undertaken and proved a 
Conquest of Phaidakot more difficult task. It was at this time 
and Kota. held by a Raja of the Kathi tribe of 
Rajputs, and though he perished in one of the first contests, his 
people held out in his name and defied the utmost endeavours of 
the Chand troops. Kirati Chand called for reinforcements and on 


} An inacription on the temple of the Kuladevi or houschold goddess at 
Ta4mAdhaun in Chaukot records the name Siranga deva and the date Saka 1342= 
1420 A.D., and may refer either to this Séranga or to Sdéranga Gosdin, whose 
descendants are atill found in Tamidhaun. - 
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their arrival attacked the Kathis with redoubled vigour, ordering 
their total destruction. So well were his orders carried out that 
he was able in a short time to parcel out the lands amongst his 
Mara, Kharayat and Dhek followers, on whom also he bestowed the 
fiscal offices of Kamin and Saydana. He next took possession of 
Kota and Kotauli and returned to Champ4wat by Dhyanirau, con- 
solidating bis conquests by the appointment of administrative offi- 
cers as he went. His next expedition was towards the Mal or low 
country, where he established a post near Jaspur and called it after 
his own name Kiratipur. He now held Kumaon as it exists at the 
present day with the exception of Katydr, which was held bya 
Katydra Raja, Danpur, the Bhot Mahals Askot, Sira, Sor and the 
Manokoti ruj of Gangoli. The death of Satyanath prevented his 
pushing his conquests into Garhwal, but taking all his acquisitions;. 
Kirati Chand must be regarded as the most active and successful 
prince of his family. He died in 1503 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his son Partap Chand. 


Partép Chand appears to have occupied himself with the work 
Partén Chand, 1503— Of administration and we hear of no new 
1517 A.D. conquests made by him. We have a grant 
of bis bearing date in 1510 A.D. and we also know that he succeed- 
ed in keeping possession of the parganahs bequeathed to him by 
Tira Chand, Ménik his father. He died in 1517 A.D. and was 
Chand. succeeded by his son Tara Chand, who after 
an interval of sixteen years was followed by Manik Chand in 1533 A.D. 


Manik Chand reigned froin 1533 to 1542 A.D., and during his 
time an event occurred which is not recorded in the local tradi- 
tions. From the Tdrtkh-i-Daidi of Abdulla we learn that in the 
year 1541 A.D. Khawas Khan, the oppo- 
nent of Isl4m Shah, made the akirt of the 
Kumaon hills his home, whence he ravaged the royal territories 
which lay in their vicinity. He, however, joined the Nifzis before 
the battle of Umbala and on the day of action deserted them on 
the plea of their wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family 


Khawias Khéa. 


from the succession to the empire. His subsequent movements 

appear to have been extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam 

Shah, to whom he had communicated his intentions, he again 

returned to his haunts under the hills and finally sought the 
6 
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protection of the Raja of Kumaon. He entered Kumaon by the 
pass of Dabar and fixed his residence at Alhalii and received from the 
Raja some villages for his support as well as a daily allowance of 
cash. When intelligence of this reached Islim Shah he directed 
Taj Kban Kirani, who held the sebah of Sambhal and owed his 
preferment to Khawis Khan, to use every possible means to get 
the refugee into his power. “If his hand could not reach there, he 
was todo it by message, promising royal benefactions, such as the 
imperial districts at the foot of the hills, which could be made over 
to him. By holding out hopes such as these Taj Khan might be 
able to send bim in chains to Court. Several messages were des- 
patched at the same time to the Raja, who indignantly replied: 
“How can I throw into fetters a man who has sought my protec- 
tion? As long as I have breath in my body, I can never be guilty 
of such baseness.” Islim Shah himself thea wrote to Khawis 
Khan to say that he forgave him, and wished that what had passed 
should all be forgotten between them; that the Rana of Udepur 
had again raised his head and plandered several of the royal pos- 
sessions and carried off the wives and children of Musalmans; that 
none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures against him, 
and that all their hopes were now centered in Khawas Khan. “ All 
this is asserted with all the sincerity that can attach to an oath 
before God, and after that, an engagement and guarantee was en- 
grossed on saffron-cloth and despatched. And Taj Khan was at 
the same time instructed to use every kind of cajolcry and flattery 
in order to lull that bird into security and entice him into the 
net ; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in the king’s 
breast could not be healed but by the salve of his murder.” On 
the receipt of these missives Khawas Khan’simmediate impulse was 
to obey them, but he was strongly dissuaded by his adherents and 
the Raja, who represented that the king was perfidious, that he had 
destroyed most of his nobles, and how then could he allow Khawas 
Khan to escape, who had been ten times opposed to him in battle? 
These remonstrances, however, were of no avail, and notwith- 
standing the warnings of his friend, Khawés Khan gave himself up, 
when by orders of Islam Shah he was beheaded and his body 
stuffed in straw was sent to Dehli? The magnanimity shown by 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 484, 350. 
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the Kumaon Raja is a bright spot in the annuals of the Chands and 
ts recognized even by the Musalinan historiau. Manik Chand was 
sacceeded by bis son Kalyau, nicknamed Kuli Kalyan on account 
of his ungovernable temper. He weakened his authority by a 
davish use of his power of punishment and caused much discontent 
throughout the province. After a short reign of nine years he 
died and was succeeded by Puni or Puran Chand, who was followed 


by Bhishma Chand. 

Bhishma or Blnkam Chand, who began to rule in 1555 A.D., 
had no son and therefore adopted-a son of Tara Chand named 
Kalyan, who was nicknamed Lalo Kalyan Chand and is known by 

Bhishma, 1555—1560 that natne in all the traditions. Disturb- 
D. ances again arose in Doti and Balo Kalydn 
was sent to quell them; but during his absence the old Raja was 
troubled by news of a rising in Pali and Sydnara and left himself. 
to visit the west. Convinced that the growth of his dominions re 
quired a more central capital than Champawat, the Raja looked 
about fer a site and at last resolved to settle near the old fort of 
Khagmara and make it his new capital. He had hardly made 
known his intentions when a plot was set on fuot to counteract 
them, Away on the southern face of the Gagar range near Ramgarh 
was an old fort held by a semi-independent chief of the Khasiyas, 
named Gajawa, who in some way had escaped the bands of Kfrati 
Chand when his troops laid waste the pargana. Gajawa thought 
that the Khasiyas might now enjoy sume revenge for all their 
sufferings as well as freedom in the future. He assembled a large 
oumber of his castemen and came unawares upon the old Raja 
as he tranquilly slept in the Khagmava fort and slew him and his 
followers. The triumnph of the Khasiya chief however was very short 
lived, for no sooner did Balo Kalyan Chand hear the news than he 
patched up a peace with the Dautiyals and hastening to Ramgarh 
and Khagmara took exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas in 
the neighbourhoed. This event occurred in 1560 A.D. 
Balo Kalyfén Chand peacefully ascended the gaddt of the 
Chands. He accepted the choice of Bhish- 
a ma and made the Khagmara hill hia capital 
under the name Almora. He separated the lands which had been 
given to Sri Chand by the last Katyuri Raja and taking the 
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remainder for himself, built his own residence near the Nail-ke-po- 
khar in 1563 A.D. He then gave land to all the members of his 
household near his own residence and also to the Joshis who accom- 
panied him. The Chautara Brahmans, however, remained in K4li 
Kumaon and ceased henceforward to fill the high offices that they 
had hitherto monopolised. Hardly had the darbér settled down 
in Almora than fresh occupation was found for the troops of the 
Raja. To the north-east of Almora, in the tract between the Sarju 
and eastern Ramganga, an independent kingdom had existed for 
several generations under Rajas of the Chandrabansi line who from 
the place of their residence were known as the Mankoti Rajas uf 
Gangoli. Karm Chand, the first of this line who attained to any 
eminence, made himself obnoxious to his Upreti sémdér or minis- 
ter, and. in consequence was slain by the minister’s followers when 
out hunting. The Upreti sent word to the Réni of Karm Chand 
that the Raja had been killed by a tiger and that his general obse- 
quies had been duly performed. The Rani suspected that all was 
not right and calling for some Brahmans of the Pant tribe in whom 
she placed great confidence, intrusted to them her son to bring him 
up.and protect him from his Upreti enemies. She then prepared 
herself to become a sati and when dying cursed the country, saying 
“since the Baja has been killed by a tiger, men shall ever be killed 
by tigers in Gangoli,” and from that day until very recently Gan- 
goli was the most noted haunt of tigers in Kumaon. The Pants 
fulfilled their trust and established Sital Chand, the son of Karm 
Chand, on the gaddi at Mankot and received the lauds of the 
Upretis as their reward. Sital Chand was succeeded by Brahm 
Chand, Hingél Chand, Punip Chand, Ani Chand and Néréyan 
Chand. We have an inscription on an old well called the Jéhnavi 
Naula.at.Gangoli Hat bearing date 1264 A.D., which is attributed 
to. the Gangola. Rajas, in which the name Somati oecurs, but the 


other names are not decypherable. In Baijnéth also there is an 


inscription of these Rajas in the ancient temple of Lakshminérayan 
which records that in 1352 A.D. the Gangola Rajas, Hamira deva, 
Lingardja deva, and Dharala deu regilt the spire (Aalasa) of the 
temple. A second record in the same place inscribed on the image 
of Gaurimahesvari in the Bhogmandir relates that in 1365 A.D. 
one Subhadra, wife of Kalhana Pandit, in the kingdom of Hamira 
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deva, fulfilled a vow. Mention is also made in a petition in the 
case of Ratan Chaudhri of Gangoli (tried by Mr. Traill) of a grant 
by Ani Chand in 1311 Saka, corresponding to 1389 A.D., but as 
the origiual was never produced it may well be regarded as a for- 
gery or at least that the petitioner was mistaken in the date, for Ani 
Chand was predecessor of Narfyan Chand, the contemporary of 
Baélo Kalyan. Another Mankoti grant is alluded to in the file of 
the grants made to the Bageswar temple as bearing the date 1305 
Saka or 1383 A.D., but the original is not forthcoming. It was 
Nérdyan Chand who gave offence to Balo Kalyan and induced him 
to invade Gangoli, which be quickly overran and annexed to his 
own possessions. 


Kaly4u’s great desire now was to make the Kali his eastern 
boundary, and whilst at Gangoli-H4t he 
looked with longing eyes on the fair coun- 
try between him and that river which had been recovered by the 
Bam dynasty from Ratan Chand and was still in their possession. 
Kalyan had married a daughter of Hari Malla and sister of the 
reigning Rainka Raja of Doti and urged her to beg from her bro- 
ther the pargana of Sira as dowry, as he hoped by this means to 
obtair a footing in the Doti territory. The entire tract to the 


Acquisition of Sor. 


east of the Ramganga' was then recognized as belonging to the 
Raja of Doti, and Kalyan Chand hoped thus gradually to approach 
the Kali. The Rainka replied that Sira was the chief possession 
(str) of Doti and was therefore as dear to him as his own head ; that. 
he would never give up Sira, but that Kalyan might have Sor. 
The Kumaonis accordingly took possession of Sor, but were so unsue- 
cessful in an attempt to lay hands upon Sira also that they returned 
in haste to Almora, Jeaving only a small garrison behind them. 
Kalyan Chand next turned his attention towards Daupur on the 
upper waters of the Sarju, which had long been independent under 
its Khasiya Rajas, but had of late years been broken up into nu- 
merous petty districts. Practically the landholders in each village 
acknowledged no other authority than their own and thus fell an 
easy prey to the Chands. It may well be supposed that there 
were many cadets of the reigning family anxious to join in the 
plunder of the conquered tracts and carve out an appanage for 
1 Rémgan~a-—ar is still called Doti, 
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themselves. These junior members of the Chand house were 
called Raotelas, and to them was generally intrusted the manage- 
ment of the frontier parganahs with considerable grants of land 
for their own support. In this way a landed gentry, as it were, 
connected by ties of blood and interest with the ruling power 
were gradually spread over the land and contributed more than 
any other measure to the strengthening of the Chand influence 
in the newly-aequired tracts. Balo Kalyan ended his busy career 
in 1565 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Rudra Chand. 


Rudra Chand was very young when he succeeded his father 
Rudra Chand, 1s65— 20d was much under the influence of the 
1597 AD. women of his father’s female apartments 
aud the priests who were attached to the court. One of the ear- 
liest acts of his long reigu was the re-establishment of the worship 
of Mahadeo at Baleswar in Kali Kumaon in this wise. A Sanyasi 
named Ramadatta told the young Raja that his kingdom was 
buried in the ground with Mahadeo near the temple of Baleswar. 
The Raja paid,a visit to the temple and dug where he was desired 
by the Sanyasi and discovered a great ling of stone which was set up 
in the temple and endowed with a neé/i of grain from each village 
at each harvest. Ramadatta was appointed guardian of the temple 
and built bis mansoleum (samddh) near it.! Shortly after the ac- 
cession of Rudra Chand, the Tari and BhAbar were occupied by 
the Musalman governor of Kant-o-goluh (Shahjahanpur), who was 
probably Husain Khao Tukriyah. From Firishta we Jearn that 
at this time an impression of the great wealth of Kumaon was 
generally prevalent amongst the Musalmins. At the conclusion 
of his work in speaking of the princes of India he writes: —‘ Of 
these princes there are five principal Rajas on the north and five 
others on the south, each of whom has numerous tributary Rajas 
dependent on him. * * The five former Rajas are the Rajas of 
Kooch, Jammu, Nagrakot, Kumaon and Bhimbar.” Again he 
writes:— The Raja of Kumaon also possesses an extensive dominion, 
and a considerable quantity of gold is procured by washing the earth 
1 This verse commemorating Rudra’s gift is still well-known :— 
“* Jau Rudra Chand ke dli tau Rémadatta ke nali.”? 


eek descendants of Ramadatta still teside in the monastery (math) at Gana-— 
n . 
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mounds in his country, which also contains copper mines. His ter- 
ritory stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south 
reaches to Sambhal, which is included io India. He retains in pay 
an army of 80,000 men both ic cavalry and infantry aud commands 
great respect from the emperors of Dehli. His treasures too are 
vast. It is a rule among the kings of Knmaon not to encroach on 
the hvuards of their ancestors, for it is a saying amongst them that 
whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use will become 
mean and beyvgarly in spirit;' sv that at the present day fifty-six 
distinct treasures exist which have beeu left by the Rajas of Ku- 
maon, each of which has the owner’s scal upon it. The sources of 
the Jamna and the Ganges are both te be found within the Ku- 
maon territory.” This description? of Firishta would appear to be 
more correct of Garhwal than of Kumaon, for the former country 
has been celebrated from the earliest times fur its mines of copper 
and lead and the gold-washings in the Alaknanda and Bhigirathi 
valleys and along the Sona Nadiin the Patli Dun. It also con- 
tains the sources of the two rivers. The number of princes would 
also lead us to imagine that Garhwal was intended, and if we as- 
sume that Firishta completed his history by 1625 A.D., for whica 
we have the authority of Mobl,® the Raja ruling in Garhwal at 
the time will be Garbhabhanjau Mahipati Sah, its first really inde- 
pendent prince and who is fifty-fourth ou the list of Rajas already 
given. From this we may suppose that Firishta had a similar 
list before him when writing the conclusion to his great work. 


Husain Khan Kashmiri, the Bayard of Akbar’s court, but at 
the same time a bigoted, cruel and merci- 
less favatic, received the name Tukriyah on 
account of his tyranny towards the Hindds. He was once gover- 
por of Lahore and meeting a man with a flowing beard, saluted 
him, believing that he was a Musalman. On discovering that the 
inan was a Hindu, he issued an order that in future all Hindus 
should wear a distinguishing mark on their shoulders, which being 
called in Hindi ‘tukri’ obtained for him the nickname of ‘ Tukri- 
yah.’ He was governor of Lucknow in 1569 A.D., and being 


Husain Khin Tukriyah. 


1 There is little doubt that irishta here refers to the precatory verses usually 
attached to a grant of land by a Hiudu Raja and to which he has given a wider 
significance than they pussess : see antea p. é 1 Brigg’s Firishta, 1V., 
517, 549. ®? Dowson’s Elliot, VI, 209. 
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deprived of his charge resolved to lead a crescentade against the hills, 
from which he expected much spiritual profit from slaying infidels 
and disfiguring their idols and much temporal benefit from the 
plunder of the famous treasury of the Rajas of Kumaon. He ac- 
cordingly set forth from Lucknow with (according to Badaumi)* 
“the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing the idol 
temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made of gold 
and silver and other false reports of their unbounded treasures had 
come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh towards the Siwa- 
lik hills. The hill-men as is their custom abandoned the lower 
hills after a slight resistance and fled for security to a higher ele- 
vation, of which the ascent was very dangerous. Husain Khao 
arrived at last at the place where Sultan Mahmud, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad Khan, was slain. He read the Futtha for the pure 
spirits of the martyrs who fell there and repaired their dilapidated 
tombs. He then ravaged the whole country as far as the kasbah 
of Wajrail in the country of Raja Ranka, a powerful zamindar, and 
from that town to Ajmer, which is his capital. In that place are to 
be found mines of gold and silver, silks, musks and all the produc- 
tions of Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days’ 
journey ; whea on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in 
those mountains, the neighing of the horses and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect and so much rain fell that neither corn nor grass 
was to be procured. Famine stared the army in the face, and al- 
though Husain Khan with the most undaunted intrepidity encour- 
aged his men and existed their cupidity by representing the wealth 
of the city and the country in gold, jewels and treasure, they were 
too much disheartened to second his resolution and he was com- 
pelled to retreat. On their retreat the Kafirs who were in posses- 
sion of the passes showered down stones and arrows tipped with 
poisoned bones upon them. They also blocked up the way and 
most of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. 
Many of the wounded who escaped at the time died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. Thus ended the 
first expedition of Husain Khan. The title Rainka Raja is that 
of the Raja of Doti at this time, and we may identify the name 
} Dowson’s Elliot, V., 468 496 : Blochmann’s Ain-i- Akbari, 378. 
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Wajrail with either Jarail or Dipail, the cold-weather residence of 
the Doti Raja on the Seti river at the foot of the hills. His prin- 
cipal fort was Ajmergarh near Dandoldhtra, where the Chauntara 
or governor now resides, The insalubrity of the Doti Tarii ie no- 
torious even to the present day, and the allusion to Husain Khén’s 
being within two days’ journey of Tibet is doubtless referrible to 
the mart of Barmdeo, which was then as now the great emporium 
for Tibetan produce. To the west in Garhwél there is a patti 
called Ajmer which is now confined to the lower hills between the 
Malini aud Khoh rivers, but at one time included the whole of par- 
ganah Ganga Salan, but this tract was at this time in the possession 
of the Sah rulers of Garhwal 

On his return from this expedition Husain Khan asked for 
and received Kant-o-Golah in jdgir in lieu of one previously held 
by him. “Several times he made excursions to the foot of the 
hills with various success, but he was never able to penetrate into 
the interior. Many fine fellows who had escaped half-dead from 
his first expedition now felt the malarious influence of the climate 
and died off, but not in battle. After some years Husain Khan, 
coutrary to the advice and remonstrances of his friends, mustered 
his forces for a final struggle to get possession of the hills.” This was 
in 1575 A.D., and all his efforts were now devoted to gain possession 
of Basantpur, a town of considerable importance and reputed 
wealth in the Eastern Din. This expedition was solely actuated 
by his religious zeal and a love of plunder, and after breaking 
the idols, defiling the temples and laying waste the country, 
Husain Khan returned to his estate with much plunder and, more- 
over, a bullet in his side. Akbar had already received many 
complaints of the exacting behaviour of Husain Khan towards 
the Hindus, and on being informed of this unprovoked attack 
on a friendly town, recalled the Ghazi to Dehli, where he died 
shortly afterwards of bis wounds. There is nothing to show that 
Husain Khan ever penetrated into Kumaon, though he held the 
Kumaon Tari which lay not far to the north of his j¢ég(r. Sultan 
Ibrahim of Anba, another of Akbar’s grandees, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaon and the Daman-i-koh, as the tract 
lying along the foot of the hills is called by the Musalméan histo- 
riaDs. 


\— 


a 
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The hill tradition is that shortly after the death of Husain 
Khan, when Rudra Chand had arrived at 
years of discretion, he assembled a force 
which he led in person into the Taréi and expelled the Musal- 
mAn officials. Complaints were sent to Dehli and a strong rein- 
forcement was sent to aid the governor of Katehir. Rightly 
believing that he could not withstand the enemy in the open 
field, Rudra Chand proposed that the claim to the Tari should 
be decided by a single combat between the champions of the 
respective forces. After some preliminary negotiation this form 
of the trial by ordeal was agreed to. Rudra Chand fought on 
the part of the Hindus and a Mughal officer on the part of the 
Musalmans and after a long and severe contest the Hind& cham- 
pion was declared victor. This little piece of boasting is pardon- 
able in the local traditions when we have the acknowledgment 
that the Mughals were never able to enter the hills. It is further 
recorded that Akbar was so pleased with the conduct of the Ku- 
maon prince that he invited Rudra Chand to Lahore, where he 
then was, and sent him and his followers to aid in the seige of | 
Nagor, where the hill-troops so distinguished themselves that, on 
their return, Akbar conferred on their leader a formal grant of the 
Chaurdsi-Mal parganahs and further excused Rudra Chand from 
personal attendance at court during the remainder of his life. 
Rudra Chand, moreover, made Birbal, the celebrated minister of 
Akbar, his purohit, and up to the close of the Chand rule, the 
descendants of Birbal used to visit Almora to collect the customary 
dues. This visit of Rudra Chand is not so highly spoken of by the 
Musalmin historians. Abdul Kadir Budatni relates! that “in 
1588 A.D. the Raja of Kumaon arrived at Lahore from the Siwf- 
lik hills for the purpose of paying his respects. Neither he nor 


his ancestors (the curse of God on them !) could ever have expected 
to speak face to face with an emperor. 


Visit to the Emperor. 


He brought several rare 
presents and amongst them a Tibet cow (yak) and a musk-deer 


( Moschus moschiferus), which latter died on the road from the effect 
of the heat. I saw it with my own eyes and it had the ay pearance 
of a fox. Two smail tusks projected from its mouth and instead of 
horns it had a slight elevation or bump. As the hind-quarters of 


1 Elliot, V., 541, bid. VIL, 332. 
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the animal were enveloped ina cloth I conld not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills who 
had feathers and wings and could fly, and they spoke of a mango 
tree in that country which yields fruit all the year round.” Well 
did the author add to this account :—“ God knows whether it is 
true!’ Jahangir in his memoirs expressly states that the father of 
Lakshmi Chand, “at the time of waiting upon the late king, 
sent a petition asking that the son of Raja Todar Mal might lead 
him to the royal presence, and his request was complied with,” so 
we must abandon the local tradition of the combat and its conse- 
quences. 


The tract lying along the foot of the hills, has,as we have seen, 
been gradually growing in importance with 
the Kumaon rulers. From the Musalmén 
historians and the traditions of the plains’ tribes we gather that in 
the eleventh century this tract was covered with dense forests in- 
terspersed with patches of grazing and cultivation! The people 
were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, the scant cultivation 
being barely sufficient for their wants. Rude temporary dwelling- 
places were the rule, but here and there were forts to which the 
graziers could fly in times of danger. It was not till a hundred 
years later that the Kshatriya clans entered Katehir and gave it 
their name. These in turn harassed by the Musalmans crossed 
the Ramganga into the forest country and brought much of it 
under the plough. In the thirteenth century these tribes suffered 
cruelly at the hands of Nasir-ud-din Malmad and Ghiy&s-ud-din 
Balban. Again, Firoz Sh4h, in revenge for the murder of his 
Sayyid friends, sent an army into Katehir every year “to commit 
every kind of ravage and devastation and not to allow it to be in- 
habited until the murderer (who had taken refuge amidst the 
ravines and precipices of Kumaon) was given up. For six years 
not an inhabitant was allowed to live in the plains country bor- 
dering on the Ramganga and not a single acre of land was culti- 
vated. This state of affairs lasted until 1385 A.D., and at thas 
time the frontier outpost of the Musalmans was a stronghold in 
Bisauli about fourteen kos from Budaun, called in mockery by the 
people the fort of Akbirinpur. The Tarai belt was wilder still and 

4 See further Gaz, V., Bareilly District, History. 


Tarai and Bhdbar. 
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was even then occupied by the Mahtas or Mewatis, whom we find 
there at the conquest by the British. Although early in the fif- 
teenth century Garur Gy4n Chand and his son Udyan Chand are 
said to have claimed an ancient right over this territory, it is clear 
from all that has been recorded regarding them that this assertion 
had the faintest possible foundation in fact. 


The inhabitants of the lower Pattis, from the earliest times, 
undoubtedly had recourse to the Bhébar, as at present, for grazing 
purposes, but these very Pattis did not come into the possession of the 
Chands unti] the conquests of Ratan Chand and Kirati Chand and 
the transfer of the seat of government to Almora in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The southern protion of the lowland 
tract or the Tardi proper was first permanently taken possession of 
and annexed to the hill state by Rudra Chand, who was also the 
first to take measures to ensure the obedience of the nomad and 
semi-barbarous inhabitants to the central authority. 


In the Atn-i-Akbari we find the following distribution of 
Knmaon inthe Afa-i-Ak- the territory comprised m Akbar’s Sarkar 
bari. Kumaon, The entire Sarkar contained 
twenty-one mahfls assessed at 4,04,37,700 ddms, which, taken at 
the rate of twenty double ddéms for the rupee, are equivalent to 
Rs. 20,21,885. Five mahals yielded no revenue and the entire 


Sarkar was supposed to furnish a queta of 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry :-— 








Name of Revenue i Name of Revenue Nawe of Revenue 





mahal. dams. mahal. in ddms. mahal. in ddms. 
; Rs 
1, Aodan _ ae | 4,00,000 | 8. Bhiri ... Nil. 16. Gazarpur... Nil. 
2. Means} 4.00,000 | 9, Ratilé ... | 10,25,000117. Dwarakot... Nil. 
3, Bhakasaé § °** aE 10. Chattki.,.| 4,00,000] 18. Malwérah.,. |25,00,000 
4. Bastarah ,,./ 2,00,000 ] 11, Jakram...| 5,00,0U0] 19. Malachor... 
&. Panchotar ... | 4,00,000 | 12 Jardah ...| 3,00,000}] 20. Sitachor ~ $ |50,37,700 
6. Bhakainde- 2,00,000 | 13, Jaon.., 25,000}2). KamGs_,.. : 
war. 14 Choli ... Nit. 


93, Bhakti eos | 11,00,000 | 25. Sahajgar,| Nal. 





It is very difficult indeed to trace these names to existing 
appellations, Aodan would appear to represent the Tarai of 
Kheri: Bhukasi to represent Bhuksér now known as Rudrpur and 
Kilpuri: Sahajgar is the old name of Jaspur; Gazarpur is the 
saine as Gadarpur ; Malwarah is the Mal or Tarai country ; Sitachor, 
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Malachor and Kamis parts of the Bhébar; Bhakti may probably 
be Bakshi, the old name of N4nakmatha, and the others, names of 
parts of the country below the hills as Dwérakot is Thaékurdwéra. 
The entire enumeration is apparently confined to the tract along 
the foot of the hills, for not a single name can be identified with 
any tract within the hills. This exemption of the hill parganahs 
from Akbar’s statements is supported by the following story which, 
upon the authority of the ‘ Raja’s historians, General Hardwicke 
gives regarding the position of the Garhw4l Raja in the time of 
Akbar: “In the reign of Akbar that prince demanded of the Raja 
of Srinagar an account of the revenues of his rdy and a chart of 
his country, The Raja. being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
sence the following day, and in obedience to the commands of the 
King presented a true statement of his finances, and for the chart 
of his country humorously introduced a lean camel, saying, ‘this is 
a faithful picture of the territory I possess; up and down (t¢ncha 
mtcha), and very poor.’ The King smiled at the ingenuity of the 
thought, and told him that from the revenues of a country realized 
with so much labor and in amount se small he had nothing to 
demand.” 

The portion of the Tarai that came into the posression of 
Rudra Chand was called the chaurdsi or 
Naulakhiya Mal. The former name was 
given because it was supposed to be 84 kos in length and the 
Jatter name frum the revenue of nine lakbs said to have been 
assessed upon it. It was bounded on the east by the Sarda river, 
on the west by the Pila Nadi, on the nortb by the Bhabar, and on 
the south by certain well-known limits separating it from the 
plains parganahs, and contained the following fiscal sub-divisions: — 

1. Sahajgir, now known as Jaspur. 5. Bhukefr, now known as Hudrpur 


‘Tarai. 


2. Kota » » Ké&shipar. 6. B rae aca 
3% Mundiya ,, so SHEL . Ba aor ie nown as Nénak- 
4 Gadarpur_,, » Gadarpar.| 7. Chiinki » » Sarbna. 


Rudra Chand himself founded Rudrapur and established gov- 
ernors throughout the different parganuhs. It was one of these, 
Kashinéth Adhikari by name, that founded Kashipur, which now 
gives its name toa tract that was formerly included in the old 
parganah of Kota, Qn his return to Almora, Rudra Chand built the 
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fort which is now used for the public offices, also a residence for 
himself on the site of the old fort temples to Devi and Bhai- 
rava, on the place where his father’s palace stood. Rudra Chand 
was an intelligent and learned prince and during his reign he so 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit that his pandits were said to 
have rivalled those of Benares and Kashmir. He initiated many 
important measures regarding the settlement of the land-revenue, 
and in this he was ably aided by his blind son Sakti Singh Goshiin. 
His principal officers were members of the Silakhoia Joshi family, 
Ratgalli and Adhikadri Bishts and Sahus from Dwé4ra Hat, who 
were hereditary record-keepers. There are now no descendants. 
of the old Ratgallis and Sthus in Almora, where their place has 
been taken chiefly by the Chaudhris from Jwilamukhi. The sala- 
ries of the officials were discharged by orders on the royal villages 
and not by regular money payments. Some of these orders were 
due to circuinstances entirely unconnected with the administration. 
Thus it is said that when Rudra Chand returned from Dehli he 
used the utmost speed to regain Almora and was riding in the 
dark along one of the mountain paths when his bridle broke, 
The groom in the dark picked up a snake and with it mended the. 
bridle, and when daylight broke the Raja saw what had happened 
and cheered by the omen ordered that the groom (bukhuriya) 
should receive certain dues (dasttr) from all the villages in the 
country at the two harvests. We have a grant of land of this 
Raja in favor of the family of Debidatta Chaudhri, dated in 1565 
A.D., and another in favour of the Briddh Kedar temple? in 1568 
AD. Also one in favour of Anand Pande in 1575 AD. and 
in favour of the Pandes of Chami in 1594 A.D. In 1596 A.D. 
he assigned lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi and in the 
same year gave a village to the Budrinath temple, so that there are 
ample records whereby to fix the date and length of his reign. 
The mother of Rudra Chand was the Doti princess who asked 
for Sira from her brother .and was refused. 
Attemph on See Dissatisfied with the refusal she resolved 
not to become a sati on the death of her husband, saying :—“ My 
work is not finished ; when my son takes Siragarh, then will I 
join my lord.” Ever since his return from the plains Rudra Chand 


} Atthe confluence of the Ramganga and Bino rivers. 
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was urged by his mother to take up arms against Sira. She 
told him that it was his father’s last command that Sira should 
be united to Kumaon and that she longed to join ber husband, but 
could not do so until his desire had been accomplished. Ru- 
dra Chand proceeded to Sira, but was utterly defeated by the 
Rainka Raja Hari Malla and fled with the remains of his army 
to Gangoli. Fatigued by the rapidity of his flight and deserted 
by most of his retainers, the Raja lay down to rest beneath a tree, 
and looking upwards saw a spider spinning its web and trying to 
unite one point with another. Six times the spider failed, but the 
seventh time it succeeded and completing its web began to eat 
the flies that were caught in it. The Raja, like the great Bruce, re- 
flected that if an insect could thus by perseverance attain its object, 
surely a man of tried courage and fixity of purpose like himself ought 
to succeed. He returned to Almora and summoning his courtiers 
related what had occurred. They unanimously accepted the dream 
as a good omen and advised him to discover first the strength of 
the enemy and then the character of the defences of their strong- 
hold of Siragarb. At that time there was a Bichral Brahman 
in Sira whose sister’s son, Purushottama or Parkhu Pant, was in 
Gangoli and was known everywhere as a man of influence and great 
resource and in possession of much of the treasure that once be- 
longed to the Mankoti Raja. Rudra Chand sent for Parkhu, who 
excused himself on various pretences, so that the Raja again sent 
a message fining him a lakh of rupees for his disobedience and 
threatening him with condign punishment should he make any 
further delay. Parkhu came and with clasped hands made the great 
obeisance and said: “I have no money; I am a poor man; dispose 
of my life if you desire, and if this is not your object I will ransom 
it by procuring for you the forts of Sfragarh and Bédhangarh and 
the countries belonging thereto.” Parkhu’s proposal was accepted 
and he was placed in command of an army which again invaded Sira. 

The forces of Rudra Chand made three attempts to reach the 
fort of Sira and were each time repulsed with great loss, and Hari 
Malla followed up his success by pursuing the fugitives right 
across the eastern Ramganga. The leaders 
were separated and Parkhu like Rudra 
Chand, on a former occasion, paused in his flight to take refuge 


‘Parkha Pant. 
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under a tree and there saw a dung-beetle trying to move a large 
mass of cow-dung to its hole. Four times the ball rolled down, 
but the fifth time the insect was successful. A similar consoling 
reflection occurred to Parkhu, and he at once called for food, which 
was brought him in the shape of rice boiled in milk (khira), 
which was served on a plantain leaf. He lost much of the rice 
while eating, and an old woman who was looking on said: “ You 
are as great a fool as Parkhu; he cannot take Sira and you cannot 
eat khira ; begin from the edge and work into the middle of the 
platter and you will lose no rice, and if Parkhu began from the 
outside and stopped the supplies from Juhar and the underground 
way to the river, the garrison of Sira would soon yield.” Parkhu 
without betraying his identity departed and again assembling his 
forces invested the fort and following the advice of the old woman 
cut off the supplies from the Jubar and the adit or sérang at 
Chunpatha by which the garrison obtained water, so that in a 
short time Hari Malla abandoned the fort and fled to Doti and 
henceforth Sira belonged to Kumaon. Rudra Chand bestowed 
several villages on Parkhu and recorded his gift on a copper-plate 
now in the possession of a descendant of Parkhu residing in Gan- 
goli. It relates how that “in the year 1581 A.D. in the month of 
Bhadra and ninth day of the bright fortnight in the presence of 
Jagisa,' on a Saturday.” Then follow the verses :— 


“1. Whose manly valour parehed the partizans of his enemies, by the con: 
quest of whose cities he acquired reputation. Renowed as Sakara worshipper 
uf the goddess of the full moon in the family of the lord of the lotus, he became 
the gem of the rulers of carth, being called Kalyana Chandra. 

2. Every stroke of his dreadful sword held in his strong arm severed the 
skulle ef clated monarchs, which caused their mourning widows to shed showers 
ef big pearls on their bosoms. 

3. Whose white lotus feet were colourless and reccived the impressions of 
people’s hearts in them, in conscquence of which the needy grew rich by 
begging elsewhere also ? 

4. His son, the defeater of the races of his adversaries, ig the famous 
Rudra Chandra, who is devoted to the feet of Radra, aud the source of victory 
in the conquest of fort Sira. It ie this possessor of the earth by whom the 
grant of this land is made. 

5. ‘To the conqueror of lands for the royal estate, the ab!est and most 
excellent of counsellors, queller of the haughtiness of the Raja of Doti, the lion 
everpowering the enemy, the most learned af scholars, Purushottama.” 


1 Jagcswar near Almora, 
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From another source we have the following pedigree of the 
Rainka Rajas of Sira, who were sometimes 
apparently one with the Rainka Rajas of 
Doti and sometimes cadets of the same house :— 


Pedigree of the Rainka Rajas of Sira. 


Rajas of Sira. 


1. Adhi Rawat. 9. Bharati Malla. 17. Bali Nérayan Malls, 
2. Bhishma Rawat, 10. Data Malla. 18, Dungara Bascra. 

3 Bhakti Rawat. 11, Ananda Malla 19, Madan Singh Be- 
4. Dbira Malla, 12, Kaj Malla. sera. 

§. Jagati Malla. 18. Kalyén Malla, 20. Rai Singh Basera. 
6. Kuru Pala. 14. Jurbin Malla 21. Sobha Malla, 

7. Ripa Malla. 15. Arjuna Malla. 22. Hari Malla, who 
8. Bhupati Malla. 16. Néga Malla. lost Sira. 


Bali Naraéyana Malla was expelled by a Khasiya chief whose 
family ruled for three generations. The descendants of Hari 
Malla are said to be still found in one of the villages in the east 
of Doti. With Sira the remainder of the cis-K4li possessions of 
the Raja of Doti fell into the hands of Rudra Chand, who, doubting 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, expelled all the families of note 
that were bound by interest to the Doti Raja and distributed the 
lands of Sira amongst his Raotelas and their followers. The Rani 
of Kalyan Chand was satisfied with the result of her son’s victories 
and taking her husband’s weapons in her arms cheerfully ascended 
the funeral pyre and became a suti. Rudra Chand took possession 
of Askot, Dirma and Juhar, but allowed the Rajbér of Askot to 
retain his patrimony as zamindar, and to the present day this is the 
only estate in Kumaon held in pure zamindari and to which the 
rule of descent through the eldest son is attached. Kuru Goséin,a 
junior member of the Askot family, was from his local knowledge 
appointed to settle the revenues of Dérma and Juhér, whilst Byéos 
and Chaudans still remained with Jumla. 


Rudra Chund now called on Parkhu to carry out his promise 
Attemrt on Badhén. *® Capture Badhangarh in the valley of 
arh and conquest of the Pindar, a part of the territory of the 
see Raja of Garhwal. The route to the Pindar 

lay through Someswar and the Katyir valley, which was then 

held by Sukhbal Deo, the last reigning Raja of the ancient family. 

Dularam Sah was Raja of Garhwal and promised his protection 

if Sukhal Deo would aid him, and sending a force towards Gwaldam 
8 
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and one towards Ganai, occupied the passes towards Badhfngarh. 
Parkhu with his small but veteran army proceeded through 
Katytr to the valley of the Pindar, but soon found his supplies 
cut off by the Katytri Raja and shortly afterwards lest his life 
in an action near Gwildam at the hands of a Padyaér Rajput. 
The Garhwal Raja had promised a grant of land at every day’s 
march to any one who would bring him the head of Parkhu, and 
the Padydr accordingly took the head of the slain general and 
carried it to the Raja of Garhwal, at Srinagar, where he received 
the promised reward. The Kumaonis fled to Almora and Rudra 
Chand in person then undertook the preparations for a new expedi- 
tion against Garhwial, but first resolved to punish the Raja of Katyur. 
He speedily overran the valley and captured the Raja with all his 
family, for the Garhwalis were forgetful of their promise to send 
assistance. When Rudra Chand was about to issue orders for the 
punishment of the Katytiri Raja, one Ratu, a Burha or headman 
of a village, came forward and remonstrated with him that there 
was neither honour nor profit to be gained from throwing the 
Katyuris into prison, that he was willing to stand security for the 
good behaviour of Sukhal Deo and would produce him at the end 
of six months, to be dealt with in such way as the Raja might 
direct. This Ratu, though a subject of Rudra Chand, was a secret 
friend of Sukhal Deo, and on obtaining the Raja’s consent took 
Sukhal Deo to his own country and refused to deliver him up 
when called upon to do so. Rudra Chand therefore again invaded 
the valley and in a battle fought near Baijnath slew Sukhal Deo 
and banished his family and then laid waste the entire valley. 


} A long story is tld about this matter of Ratu which may well be relegated 
toa foot-note. Tradition says that Ratu promised Rudra Chand that if he should 
be accepted as surety, he would guarantee that Sukhal Deo should make no 
further pretensions to Katydr, or in default he (Ratu) wou'd pay a fine 
of 19,000 takas (two =one pice) or bring in 9243 prisoners from Katyar. As 
the expiry of the six months Rudra Chand demanded the production of 
Sukhal Deo, and Ratu went to the Katydri prince and showed him the order, at 
the same time advising the Raja to dismiss him with shame and insult. Sukhal 


Deo did 80 and Ratu came and represented the matter to Rudra Chand, who only 
ordered him to fulfil his contract. 


ore hi Ratu threatened that if the Chand Raja 
persisted he would sit in dharaa on him and took away his daughter ostensibly 
to kill her before the Raja or a temple 


fon temple and thus fasten the sin on him. On the 
way to the great temple of Baijnath he concealed his daughter and made up 


a dummy, which he brought to the temple and sprinkling it with the blood 
of a recently killed goat, pretended that it was his danghter, and burying it 
before the door of the temple invoked the wrath of the gods against Budra 
Chand, who had caused him to commit this cruel act. ‘The Raja, however, 
— through the fraud and invading Katydr, slew both Ratu and Sukhaj 
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Rudra Chand died in 1597 A.D. and was succeeded by bis 
Lakshmi Chand, 1597-802 Lakshmi or Lachhmi Chand. The elder 
1621 A.D. son Sakti Gosfin was blind, but still took 
no mean part in the administration. He was a holy man of 
great energy and religious feeling and made many pilgrimages 
to various temples and continually mortified himself by prayer 
and fasting, so that the gods, in their mercy, might restore him 
to sight. It is said that through the favour of the great goddess 
ef Jwalamukhi be received in lieu of sight such intense powers 
of tuuch and hearing as well made up for the loss of one sense. 
At all events to him is attributed the carrying out of his father’s 
views iu the elaboration of a complete settlement record of the 
land, the establishment of the bést as the standard of measure, 
the mapping out of the entire cultivation, and the regular arrange- 
ment of the Raja’s household and civil and military establish- 
ment on a stable footing. He distributed the officers into three 
classes, the sardars, faujddrs and negts. ‘To the first class was 
iutrusted the management of important districts and posts, whilst 
the second class held command of levies, and the third class 
(from neg=dustér or due) formed the subordinate officers of the 
army as well as of the civil administration. Iustead of obliging 
each village to supply a portion of the expenses of the royal table 
and the salaries of the roval servants, he set apart specified villages 
for the support of particular departments of the Raja’s service, 
known as batkara villages, and also planted gardens in various 
places to supply the royal table with fruit, The Lachhmina and 
Kapina gardens near Almora were of this class and were cultivated 
by predial slaves of the Dom caste known as Bariya. A line of 
villages stretching from the snows to Almora was set apart for 
supplying the royal table with snow under the name Hianpal. 
The long-continued wars had given rise to a body of professional 
soldiers who sought as their reward grants of land in the con- 
quered districts; these were now for the first time administered 
ona fixed system and regular assignments of land were made 
for the support of troops in camp and yarrison under the name 
of bist bunduk. So minute was the supervision that it is said 
the practice of growing grain and fruit on the tops of the houses 
dates from the settlement of Sakti Gusain, because these were 
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the only places left by him untaxed. There is no doubt but 
that regularity either in the fiscal arrangements or in the general 
administration would be distasteful to men who for centuries had 
enjoyed the utmost license, and it may have been impolitic to im- 
pose heavy burdens on a newly-conquered people; but taken as a 
whole the measures introduced in this reign were highly beneficial 
to the people as well as to the treasury of the Raja and enabled 
succeeding rulers to advance still further in the path of progress. 


Lakshmi Chand, the titular ruler of Kumaon, was less success- 
- . ful in his portion of the administration. 

Tovasion of Garhwal. ‘ ; ; ’ : 
Desirous of carrying out his father’s policy, 
he seven times invaded Garhwal, but was each time repulsed with 
considerable loss, and to this day the Garhwalis point out with 
pride the ruins of the petty fort called Siyal Banga (jackal’s fort) 
which withstood the might of the great Chand Raja of Kumaon. 
Lakshmi Chand was so hard pressed in his last expedition that he 
was obliged to conceal himself in a litter (doka) under a heap of 
soiled clothes, and in this ignominious manner made his entry into 
his capital, While his bearers rested on the way, he overheard one 
of them say to the other tbat the cause of the Raja’s defeat was his 
lax observance of his religious duties. The conscience-stricken Raja 
immediately applied to his spiritual adviser for assistance and told 
him that the mantra or spell received from him had been of no avail 
in his wars and threatened further to become a religious mendicant 
and give up worldly affairs for the future. The guru, frightened 
at the possible loss of his position, besought the Raja to wait for 
one year, whilst he sought diligently throughout the whole country 
for spells of might and consulted the pandits of Nadiya in Bengal. 
The gura returned in time with anew mantra, and thus armed 
the Raja resolved again to try the chance of war. To render 
assurance doubly sure he built the Lachhmeswar temples at Bages- 
war and Almora and made grants to the other great temples, and 
we have his original grant of a village to Jageswar bearing date 
in the year 1602 A.D., and one bearing date in the following 
year confirms no less than eight grants made by him in favor of 
the Bigeswar temple, which he also completely restored! He 
1 We bave also a grant bearing date 1606 A.D. in faveur of the family of 


Debidatta Chaudhri, friends of the minister Basdeo Pant, and one bearing date 
in 1616 A.D. in tuvor cf the fumily of Mahdideo Joshi. 
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frequently encamped at the confluence of the Gomati and the Sarju 
near Bageswar during his expeditions to Garhwal, and it was there 
that he paid his devotions to the gods before commencing his 
eighth expedition. In this, his last attempt, he was more success- 
ful in that he was able to plunder the frontier parganas of Garhwél 
and retire in sufety to Almora, but he made no permanent impres- 
sion on the country, and his only other work was to settle the 
boundaries of Darma and its trade with Tibet. Lakshmi Chand, 
like his father, desired to visit the imperial court, and Jahangri in 
his memoirs! records that Lakshmi Chand begged him to order the 
son of Itimad-ad-daulah to conduct him to court, and to meet his 
wishes Sh4hpur was sent to bring him into the presence.“ The hill- 
prince brought a great number of the valuable rarities of his moun- 
tains for my acceptance. Amongst them were beautiful strong ponies 
called génths, several hawks and falcons, numerous pods of musk 
and whole skins of the musk-deer with the musk in them. He 
also presented me with various swords which were called khandah 
and katidra. This Raja is the richest hill-chief, and it is said there 
isa gold mine in his territory.” Lakshmi Chand died in 1621 A.D, 
and was succeeded by his son Dhalip Chand. 


Dhalip Chand reigned for three years and might be passed 
Dhalip Chand, 16e1-24 OVer without notice were it not that his 
-D. name is connected with a story which 

quaintly illustrates the Indiau belief in metempsychosis. It will 
be remembered that in the time of the Mankoti Rajas of Gangoli 
@ quarrel arose between the Upretis and the Pants, and that the 
latter expelled the Upretis and succeeded to the chief administra- 
tion of the State. One of the Upretis determined io have revenge 
on the enemies of his family, and for this purpose prayed to the 
gods that he might be born again as a Raja of Kumaon. He 
visited all the great places of pilgrimage from Jwilamukhi to 
Dwéraka, from Dwaraka to Ceylon, and thence round by Jagan- 
nfth and Benares to Prayag (Allahabad). Here at the confluence 
of the sacred rivers was the celebrated fig-tree. Whoever committed 


4 Dowson’s Elliot, V1., 322. The rarities noted are chiefly from the Bhotiya 
parganahs. The katér was a short dagger, the form of which was copied in their 
sign-manual by the Ohand Kajas. The word ‘Ahandad’ should prcbably be 
‘khanjar,’ the name of another similar form of dagger. It is said that the 
imperial troops Visited the lowlands in this reign, and their places of encampment 
are pointed out at Ténda and Pipalhéta, near which isa grove called the Bad- 
shéhi Bagh. 
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suicide by throwing himself from that tree into the holy waters 
was certain to attain his desires. The Upreti performed ‘ karot,’ 
as this form of committing suicide is called in the hills, and was 
born again as Dhalip Chand. His enmity towards the Pants first 
showed itself by his seizing one Jait Ram Pant of Gangoli, who had 
committed no offence. The man, however, was condemned, exe- 
cuted and burned in the Raja’s presence, but the smoke of the fune- 
ral pyre so filled the Raja’s palace that he fell sick and died in seven 
days. It must be remembered that this version of the story 
of Dhalip Chand and the Upreti has been communicated Ly a 
descendant of these very Pants who were always, and I suppose 
always will be, distinguished Ly their talent for intrigue. It was 
this spirit of intrigue that led the Pant party in Gangoli to so dis- 
turb the peace of the country in their efforts to destroy the Upretis 
that the Raja was obliged to interfere. He had already dismissed 
Basdeo Pant, who had been his father’s minister, and proclaimed 
that whichever party be found marauding in future should be 
severely punished, be he Pant or Upreti, and itso happened that 
Jait Ram Pande, a Pant leader, was taken red-handed whilst plun- 
dering his enemy’s village and was executed by orders of the Raja. 
In revenge for this bold assertion of the right of the head cf the 
State, the Pants have ever afterwards handed down the Raja as 
a kind of demon possessed by the evil spirit of one of the heri- 
ditary enemies of their tribe, the Upretis. The Raja died in 
1624 A.D., and of his twenty-one sons Bijaya Chand succeeded him. 
Bijaya Chand wag young when he succeeded to the throne, and 
Biase cima sain. the entire power of the State became vested 
in the hands of three men of Sor, named 

Sukhram Kharku, Piru Gostin, and Bindyak Bhat. This Raja 
reigned but one year, and of this year we have a grant of his, 
giving lands to the family of Damu Pande, and dated in 1547 
Saka, corresponding to 1625 A.D. He married a daughter of the 
great Badgujar house of Antpshahr in the Bulandshahr district, 
and his ministers, resolved on keeping the power in their own 
hands, shut up the young Raja in the women’s apartments of his 
palace, which they took care to fill with attractions which made 
him oblivious, for the time, of the outer world. One member of 

1 Gaz,, IIL, 63. 
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the royal family, Nfl Gosair, a son of Lakshmi Chand, protested 
against this treatment of the head of the State. Him they seized 
and blinded with the coucurrence of the Raja and then proceeded 
to exterminate all the near male relations of Bijaya Chand. Tn- 
mal Chand, another son of Lakshmi Chand, succeeded in escaping 
to Garhwal, while Nfrayan Chand, his brother, found a safe asyluin 
in the Mal of Doti, and the son of Nil Goséin, afterwards known as 
Baz Bahfdur Chand, through the good cftices of a palace slave, 
was taken care of by a Tiwdri woman, tle wife of his purohit. 
The Raja of Garhwal offered to aid Trimal Chand if he agreed in 
writing to consider the western Kamganga to be for ever the 
boundary of the two kingdoms, but after consultation with the 
Jushis of Galli aad Jhijar, Trimal Chand refused, for they said 
from his horoscope it was certain that he would become Raja of 
Kumaon and it was wrong for him to trammel his future action by 
an engagement of this sort. He then went to Barhapur at the 
foot of the Garhwal hills and commenced to levy a force. Bijaya 
Chand in the meantime continued to amuse himself with his 
women, and the only noteworthy act of his reign was the building 
of the entrance gate to the fort of Almora. Even this slight 
attempt at exercising authority was resented by his ministers, who 
resolved to kill him aud place some younger member of the family 
on the throne. Sukhram Kharku found means to enter the palace 
through the good offices of one of the female slaves (7dj-cheli)' and 
slew the Raja while, intoxicated with bhang, he slept in the inner 
apartment. This event occurred in 1625 A.D. Sukhrém then gave 
notice that the Raja had died suddenly and that he should conti- 
nue to be chief of the administration until a proper successor to the 
Raja could be found. This conduct, however, was more than the 
people could bear. Both Maras and Phartiyals resolved to act in 
the crisis; the former sent for Trimal Chand and the latter applied 
to Nérayan Chand, and each faction proclaimed its own favourite as 
Raja. The Maras with Trimal Chand first reached Almora, and 
though several of the Joshis who were not of his party counselled 
delay, as the constellations were not propitious, the full ceremony of 


' The rdj-chelés or female alaves were usually of Garhwali origin, as having 
no connection with either the Mérds or Phartiydéla. They were particularly en- 
joined not to leave the palace or carry on intrigues with any one outside its walls, 
Those who acted as carriers of supplies from the royal stores to the kitchen were 
called Maida-pani chelis. The old name is Raj-cheri, which has the same mean- 
ing as Rdj-chokri. ' 
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installation was proceeded with and not too soon, for almost before 
its conclusion Narayan Chand and the Phartiyals reached the ford 
accross the Suwal below China Khan. Nardyan Chand there received 
the news of the success of the Mards and at once fled back to the 
Mal of Doti, whilst his followers dispersed to their homes. 


Trimal Chand, though hardly guiltess of participation in the 
Trimal Chand, 1695- murder of his relative Bijaya Chand, re- 
38 A.D. solved io gain some pvupularity by the 
punishment of the actual murderers. Sukhram Kharku was taken 
and killed; Binfyak Bhat was blinded and his property was given 
over to one Madhab Pande; but Piru Gosdin was allowed to proceed 
to Allahabad on condition that he committed suicide there beneath 
the sacred fig-tree. Trimal Chand, while an exile in Garhwial, had 
written to Piru and promised him protection and advancement if 
he caused the death of Bijaya Chand and so prepared the way to 
the throne, and on this account Piru was allowed to retire to Prayag 
and die there, where suicide was lawful. The Joshis Narotam 
Jhijar and Dinkar Galli were appointed respectively Wazir and 
Chaudhri and Bitthal Goséin became Diwdn. The Sabus and 
Ratgallis continued in charge of the records as usual and a 
descendant of Nalu Kath4yat became darogha or chamberlain! of 


1 The following enumeration of the duties of darogha or chamberlain will 
give some idea of the arrangements of the royal houschold :— 

He should see that the cook did his duty conscientiously and well. 

He should have no dealings with either Maras or Phartiyals. 

He should tell the Raja everything he saw or heard. 

Should not tell lies. 

Shed not repeat anything concerning what he might hear or see in the 

palace. 

Should taste everything used for the Raja's food. 

Shonld never allow the cook to be out of his sight. 

Constantly to move about and threaten the servants, whether there was 

cause or not, so tat no one might become careless. 

Never to allow other than the regular servants on the establishment to 

have anything to do with the Raja’s food. 

Not to allow theae servants to perform any other duty. 

Only to enter the darbar at the prescribed times and not to go in and 

out as if it were an assembly in a private house. 

12. Never to speak of poison, opium or bhang, nor to ever touch them. 

13. To remain with the Raja at his meale and always treat him with due 
respect and no familiarity, watching his countenance for any signs 
indicating his wishes. 

14. Should never on any occasions hold friendly converse with the people of 
Kali Kumaon or Sor or members of the Katyiri family or junior 
members of the reigning family, nor entcr their houges. 

15. Should only address the women of the palace with the greatest reapect, 
aud when duty leads him towards the female apartimenta ehauld always 
proceed with downcast eyes and speak in a low voice. 

16. Should never epgak of spel|s (mantras), ag they are only used for evil 
purposes, nor cut his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. 
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the palace. We have a grant of Trimal Chand to the temple of 
Keddrnaéth which was subsequently confirmed by Dip Chand, and 
but little else is recorded of him. He had no son, and unwilling 
to permit his rival of the Phartiyal faction to succeed him, he 
searched everywhere for other members of the Chand family and 
heard that one of them, Baz or Baja, son of Nil Gosdin, had been 
saved by a Tiwari woman. A deputation was gent to inquire 
where the young child was, which returned saying that the woman 
denied all knowledge of the child's existence, The Raja himself 
then went to the Tiwari’s house and declaring that he had naught 
but good intentions and intended to make the boy his heir. Baz 
was produced and brought to court, where he was formally adopted 
as heir to the Raja with the title of Kunwar. One account is that 
the young Chand was concealed to avoid the general persecution 
of all members of the royal family begun by Sukhram, and another 
story relates that when Nil Gosdin was blinded, the women of his 
female apartments were taken over by Bijaya Chand, and that a 
jealous concubine of the Raja stole the child and threw him over 
a precipice, where he was found uninjured by the wife of a Tiwari 
of Chausar, who brought him up as her own child. Another tra- 
dition again says that Baz Bahadur was a son of the Tiw4ri and no 
Chand at all. However this may be, he succeeded his adoptive 
father in 1638 A.D. 


During part of this period the Tarai is said to have attained 
Baz Bahédur Chand, +0 great prosperity and to have actually 
1638-78 A.D. yielded the nine Iakhs of rupees which 
gave it the name of Naulakhia Mal. This prosperity, however, 
excited the envy of the Hindus of Katehir, who with the conni- 
vance of their Mughal rulers gradually occupied the border villages 
of the Tarai. In this design they were much aided by the weak- 
ness of the Almora government during the previous twenty years. 
From the time of Lakshmi Chand, the Chands were occupied by 
internal quarrels and had neither the time nor the means to inter- 
fere with the Katehiris in their gradual encroachments on the 
lowlands. Alarmed at the progress that had been made by the 
Hindu chiefs of the plains and remembering the success which 
attended the personal suit of his predecessors, Baz Bahadur resolved 
to proceed to Dehli and invoked the aid of the Emperor Shahjahdn, 
9 
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On his arrival he obtained an audience and presented his petition 
supported by many valuable presents, and was told to join the 
army then (1654-55 A.D.) proceeding against Garhwal. The 
Raja obeyed and in this expedition so distinguished himself that 
on his return to Dehli he was honoured by many signal marks 
of imperial favour and received the title of Bahidur and the right 
of having the great drum (nakkara) beaten before him. But not 
content with obtaining empty titles he is said to have adhered to 
the original object of his visit and procured the full recognition 
of his right to the Chaurasi Mal, together with an order! addressed 
to the governor of the province for effectual aid against the Kate- 
hir chiefs. In this order Baz Bahadur was styled zamindar of Ku- 
maon. Rustam Khan, the founder of Moradabad and representa- 
tive of the Emperor, aided the Raja, who succeeded in expelling his 
‘enemies and regaining possession of the Tarai. He then founded 
the town of Bazpur and appointed governors and a regular esta- 
blishment to carry on the administration. 


An account of Baz Bahidur’s visit is told at some length by 
Inéyat Khan, the author of the Shaljahdn-namah. He tells us 
that in 1654-55 A.D. Khalilullah Khan was despatched with eight 
thousand men for the purpose of coercing 
the zamindar of Srinagar and was joined on 
his way by the zamindar of Sirmor, Raja Sabhak Prakés. They 
proceeded through the Dun, and leaving a guard in an entrenched 
position near Kilaghar reached Bahadur Khanpur, “a place belong- 
ing to the Dun and lying between the Ganges and Jumna,.” The 
peasantry of the neighbourhood took refuge in the hills and forests 
and ravines, and refused to appear : so the troops were despatched 
against them to coerce them and inflicted “suitable chastisement.” 
A number of them fell by the sword, others were taken prisoners 
and the remainder surrendered themselves, whilst immense herds 
of cattle fell into the hands of the victors. A second entrench- 
ment was thrown up here, and leaving a sufficient guard the main 
‘body approached the town of Basantpur, which was also a depen- 


Invasion of Garhwal. 


1 It is atrange that not one of these farmdns has survived nor has any Euro- 
pean ever been uble to sec even a copy of one. It is very unlikely that they 
were ever granted or, for that matter, asked for, as the zamindars of Kumuon held 

not only their hill but also their pleins’ possessions, independent of any title 


te Dehti by the right of occupancy of u tract of little value to any one 
-elae. 
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dency of the Dun, and halted half way up the hill! Opposite the 
town a third redoubt was constructed and garrisoned, whilst Khalil- 
ullah moved on to Sahijpur,? a place abounding in streams and 
fountains and clothed with flowers and verdure.” Here he formed 
a fourth post and erected “a fort on the tep of an enbankment mea- 
suring a thousand yards in circumference and fifteen in height, that 
had in former times been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as 
some traces of the ancient works were still visible.” On reaching 
the banks of the Ganges, a detachment of the royal artillery was 
sent across the river to take possession of the thana of ChAndi, 
which then belonged to Srinagar. Meanwhile Bahadur Chand, 
zamindar of Kumaon, joined the imperial forces, and as soon as this 
fact was known at court, through the good offices of Khalilullah, a 
conciliatory farmdn and a khillat set with jewels were sent to 
Bahadur Chand. The DGn was taken possession of, and the rains 
were about to commence, so an order was sent forbidding any 
further operations for the present. The Dun was then handed over 
to Chhatarbhaj, “ who had expressed an ardent desire for it,” and 
the thdnd of Chandi was given to Nagar Das, the chief of Hardwar. 
The Raja of Garhwal at this time was Prithi Sah, of whom we 
have a grant dated in 1640 A.D.,and who shortly afterwards became 
notorious for his conduct towards the unfortunate prince Sulaiman 
Shikoh. The expedition passed through the Western Dan to 
Debra, and thence along the foot of the inner range to Basantpur, 
and thence to the Ganges near the usual crossing at Lachchhman- 
jhGla. There is no allusion to any grant of land to the Kumaon 
prince, and the conciliatory farmdn that was really addressed to 
Bahddur Chand has done good service in the hill traditions as an 
actual grant to their reigning prince of the low country. 


The episode of Sulaiman Shikoh, alluded to above, may be no- 
Extradition of Sulaiman ticed as told by K&fi Khan The story 
Shikob. of this unfortunate prince belongs to general 


1 The supply of ice for the royal use was obtained in the mountaina of Tihri, 
whence it was despatched by porters to Damréis on the Jumna, a distance of 
sixteen os. From Deamrés it was packed in boxes and carried by raft on the 
Jumna for sixteen £os to Dary4pur, one of the dependencies of parganah Khizr- 
abad and thence reached Dehli in three days and nights. Dowson’s Elliot, VIL, 
106. ? Basantpur and Sahijpur both gave their names to separate parga- 
nahs in the Eastern Gn up to the last settlement and Kilaéghar may be identified 
with Kaulaghar near Dehra. 2 Dowson’s Elliot, VII., 230; see also Jdid., 
131, 245, 263: Dow., ILI., 245, and Bernier. 
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history and need not be dwelt upon here. In his attempt to 
reach his father he had arrived at Hardwir; but, learning that a 
force had been despatched to intercept him, he turned off to the 
mountains of Srinagar. Here he neither obtained assistance nor 
shelter, and was deserted by several of his adherents. He then 
made for Allahabad, where he had the misfortune to lose more of 
his followers, and was obliged again to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Garhwalis. Attended by Muhammad Shah Koka anda 
few followers, he levied a contribution on the estate of the Kadsiya 
Begam and entered the hills for the last time. “The zamindar of 
Srinagar coveted the money and jewels that he had with him and 
kept him as a sort of prisoner in his fort,” and eventually deli- 
vered him up to an agent of the implacable Aurangzeb. Prithi 
Singh was certainly ordered by the Hindu minister, Raja Réam- 
tup, to deliver up the fugitive or stand the consequences; and his 
narrow escape some short time previously must have rendered him 
fully alive to what that might mean. Tarbiyat Khin was even 
sent to overrun his country, and it was then that Prithi Singh 
wrote through the medium of Raja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness 
for his offences and offering to give up Sulaiman Shikoh. Kun- 
war Rai Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, was sent to fetch the royal 
prisoner, and safely lodged him in the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was assassinated by the orders of Aurangzeb in December, 1660 A.D. 
The treatment of Sulaiman by Pirthi Singh, Raja of Garhwél, will 
doubtless be compared with the courtesy and hospitality! shown 
to Khawas Khén by Manik Chand, Raja of Kumaon, but the differ- 
ence in the time and the circumstances of the two cases should be 
allowed to weigh against any harsh judgment on the Garhwali 
prince. The latter was more exposed to the much more formidable 
power of Aurangzeb than the former was to the comparatively 


1 The Chand tradition is that Sulaimén applied first to Bahadur Chand, but 
when the Raja discovered that the prince was at enmity with the Emperor he 
dismissed him loaded with presenta to Garhwal; but in the meantime it having 
become known that Sulaiman was in Kumaon, Aurangzeb sent an army which 
took possession of the low country and prepared to advance on Almora. One of 
the Raja’s Mewati guards stole the clothes of the leader of the Musalman army 
while he slept at night, and brought them to the Raja, who returned them to 
the Mughal with a message that he had not harboured the fugitive prince ; that 
he did not wish in any way to oppose the will of the Emperor; and that ‘if he 
desired he could have killed the leader of the Imperial army as easily as he had 
stolen his clothes. Before this affair could be reported to Dehli the unfortunate 


i had . ; 
ee been surrendered to Aurangzeb, and the Mughal troops accurdingly 
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innocuous influence of Isl4m Shab, who would not have had re- 
course to intrigue to demand the surrender of Khawas Khé&n had he 
been able to accomplish his designs by force. The Srinagar Raja was 
owner of @ poor country, with few fighting men at his command, 
and had no means whereby he could withstand even a moderate force 
if sent into hiscountry. Besides, he was not under such obligations 
to any of the Musalm4n rulers as to lead him to consider it his 
duty to venture life and kingdom in support of their quarrels. All 
he desired was to live in peace with his powerful neighbours, who 
had already succeeded in making the aggressive and hated Raja of 
Kumaon their ally, and with an army at his very doors there was 
nothing left for him to do but to deliver up his unbidden guest. 


Baz BahAdur’s orders regarding the administration of the Tarai 

were carefully executed by his officers. They 
_ were directed to make Rudrpur and Baézpur 
their residence during the cold season and Barakheri and Kota, 
on the spurs of the outer range of hills, their head-quarters during 
the hot weather and the rains. It is said that “every bigha and 
biswénsi was cultivated under his rule”; and Batten! notices that 
“at Kota, Barakheri and elsewhere in the lower bills are remains 
of forts and residences and mango groves which go far to show 
that the climate at those sites was not in former times so insalu- 
brious as at present, when few men in power would confine their 
retreat from the Tarfi heat to such low elevations in the moun- 
tains as these, Kota indeed is stated to have been the capital for 
all the western portion of the Chaurdsi Mal and to have given its 
name to the lower parganahs, and not only as now to the sub- 
montane region.” Having perfected his arrangements in the plains, 
the Raja returned to Almora and there introduced the customs 
and fashions that he had seen in the camp of his friend Khallfl- 
ullah Khén, He brought with him a considerable Musalman 
following, some of whom he employed as drummers (nakkdrchi), 
others as javelin-men (chobddrs), and others as actors and mimics 
(bahuripiya). Amongst them were certain Hairis whom he settled 
in the Tarai as guards, and gave them land and the right to cer- 
tain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were the ancestors of 
the thieving tribe of the same name who gave so much trouble to 


1 Rep. Kumaon, 168, 


Administration. 
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the administrators of the Tardi down to very recent times. He 
appointed a confectioner (haltwdi) for the palace and arranged the 
duties of all his household, for whose support he carried out the 
suggestion of Sakti Gosdin and assigned the revenues of specitied 
villages and irrigated (s/7a) lands instead of a general tax or the 
whole country to supply the royal stores. Thus the villages whose 
revenues were applied to support the inmates of the female apart- 
ments (deori) were known as ‘pdl.’ The revenues of both Dar- 
kotiya and Silkaniya villages were appropriated to the support of 
the powder manufactory, and to a number of outlying villages 
known under the name of parganah Mahryuri was assigned the 
duty of carrying ammunition in time of war. Being desirous of 
standing well with the Debli Court, Baz Bahadur introduced a poll- 
tax in 1672 A.D., the proceeds of which were regularly remitted 
as tribute to the Emperor. 


The good fortune of Baz Bahadur continued with him in all 
his expeditions. When he desired to wipe 
out the disgrace that had hitherto attended 
the Kumaon arms in their contest with Garhwal, he attacked at 
the same time both Badhan in the Pindar valley and Lobha, and 
was sticcesful enough to seize the important fort of Juniyagarb. 
To commemorate his victory he carried away with him the image 
of the goddess Nanda, which he established in the temple in the 
old fort of Almora with a proper train of flower-girls and 
female slaves, and which was subsequently removed to its present 
site by Mr. Traill. Baz Bahadur did not neglect his duty towards 
the gods, nor indeed was he forgetful of men of any degree who 
served him well. We have as many as sixteen separate grants’ of 


Conquest of Bhot. 


1 The grants in the order of date are as follows :— 


Date A.D. In favor of— Date A.D. In favor of— 
1640. Trinet temple in Lakhanpur, 1665, Family of Kamala Joshi. 
1643. Badrinath temple. 1666. Briddh Kedar temple. 
e Ditto. 1670. Family of the Tiwéri. 
1648. Someswar temple. o Jageswar temple, 
1654. Pinnaéth temple in Bordérau. 1671, Kageswar temple. 
1659. Family of the Tiwari. » Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 
1662. Ditto. 1673, Pilgrims to Manasarowar. 
1664. Baleswar temple, Champdwat. 1675. Family of Kulomani Pande. 


He roofed the temple of Jageswar with copper plates and built many wells 
(naulas) and tempics, including those at Bhim Tal and Pinnath. These granta 
were called Katdrddr, or more correctly Khanjardér, from the dagger-shaped mark 
made by the Raja at the head. The katdr and khanjur are two sorts of daggers. 
The Raja never signed his name to a grant, but in lieu thereof drew a rude figure 
of a dagger, the name and title being written in the body of the grant itself. 
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his dating from 1640 to 1675 A.D. Amongst them are three in 
favor of the family of Narayan Tiw4ri, who brought him up asa child, 
and who is also said to have been a descendant of that Sri Chand 
Tiwdri who received a portion of the Almora hill from the last 
Katyiri possessor. Biz Bahfdur’s religious feelings were conti- 
nually wounded by the frequent complaints brought to him of the 
harsh and crucl conduct of the Hiniyas towards pilgrims to the 
holy lake of Manasarowar and Kailas, the abode of the gods, Hav- 
ing some leisure from more pressing occupations, he equipped an 
expedition which he led by the Jular pass into Tibet, and besieged 
and captured the fort of Taklakhar, and it 
is said that the breach iu the walls which 
by ‘ the extraordinary good fortune’ of the Raja had been effected 
without difficulty remains unrepaired to the prescut day. He 
wrested the contro} over all the passes from the Haniyes and oblig- 
ed them to promise to allow pilgrims to pass free to Manasarowar. 
The Bhotiya traders used to pay a sort of tribute for permission to 
trade to the Tibetan authorities, and at first the Raja refused to allow 
this semblance of submission to continue, but finally it was agreed 
that so long as the Tibetan authorities threw no obstacles in the 
way of free communication, whether for the purposes of trade or of 
religion, the dues might be collected, as had been the case when 
Bhot belonged to Hundes. He also set apart the revenue of five 
villages near the passes (Panchu, &c.,) for the purpose of providing 
pilgrims going to and returning from Manasarowar with food, 
clothing, and lodging. He also investigated the tenure of the 
Rajbar of Askot and confirmed the orders made by his predecessors, 

On his return to Almora, Baz Bahadur found that his enemies 
had been at work during bis absence and 
had poisoned the mind of his eldest son, 
Udyot Chand, who was more than suspected of having designs on 
the throne. Udyot Chand was accordingly sent to Gangoli to 
Sarju-par, to take charge of all the districts beyond the Sarju. 
Jhijér Joshis continued to monopolise all the chief offices in the 
State, and even the Chaudhris, Sahus and Ratgallis, who were ap- 
pointed to check and dispose of the grain collected as revenue, are 
said to have recognised these Joshis as their patrons and to have 
paid them dues, During Baz Bah&dur’s absence in Bhot the Garhwal 


1670 A.D. 


Invades Garhwil, 
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Raja had been maturing his preparations, and now by a rapid 
march surprised the Kumaon garrisons and recovered his territory. 
Baz Bahadur, however, quickly took the tield, and sending a force 
into the Pindar valley under an experienced leader, himself took 
the route through the valley of the R&dmganga and Lobha. The 
people of the Garhwal Pattis of Sdbali and Bangarsyun aided the 
Kumaonis, who, after some slight skirmishing, drove the Garhwalis 
back to Srinagar itself. Here a hasty peace was patched up, tu 
which the ignominy of its being signed in the enemy’s capital 
gave no additional assurance. On his return from Garhwal, Biz 
Bahadur brought with him several Bisht families from Sabali and 
several Bangiras or Rawats from Bangarsytin, to whom he gave 
the office of heads (saydnachart) of the villages of Timli and 
Bharsoli respectively. The immigration of the Garhwéli Aswals 
and Dungarwals is also attributed to this time. It hag already 
been mentioned that when Kirati Chand conquered Pali, the 
Katyuris were allowed to retire to Manil and there they remained 
until this time; but Biz Bahadur, suspecting that they had 
given aid to the Garhwalis in his late campaign, attacked their 
principal fort, which he captured and banished the inhabitants. 
Thus perished the last surviving remnant of Katyuri power in 
these hills. In 1672 A.D., the Raja led a force into the plains 
with which he ravaged the villages lying along the foot of the hills 
and is even said to have plundered Nagina in the Bijnor district. 


Affairs in the east again attracted his attention and led him 
to make a tour through his eastern parga- 
nahs. He had an interview with the Rain- 
ka Raja of Doti in Sor, and thence marched down by the Kali to 
Barmdeo. Here he found that the Raja of Chitona had built a 
fort at Kala Ghit on the ridge above Barmdeo and had advanced 
some pretensions to independence. Biz Bahadur promptly at- 
tacked the Raja, seized his fort and hanged him on the nearest 
tree, thus effectually securing the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The next year saw the Raja again in Gangoli, whence he invaded 
and annexed Byans, making the same arrangements with the Tibet- 
ans that he had before done with regard to Juhér. He allowed 
the Bhotiyas to pay the usual dues (siréi) to the Haniyas, reserving 
to himself gold-dust (phatang), the pods of the musk-deer and 


Eastern Kumaon. 
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sult as revenue. Now comes the darker side of the picture, for 
now the Raja, at the instigation of an evil-minded Brahman, perse- 
cuted many innocent people. This Brahman persuaded the Raja 
that he could show him how to discover his friends from his ene- 
mies, and by his lying mummeries caused Baz Bahadur to put out 
the eyes of many good men, The Raja, however, discovered the 
deception that had been practised on him and punished the Brah- 
man, aud used every means in his power to remedy the evil that 
had been done by giving lands and pensions to the injured persons 
and their heirs. Hence the proverb still current in Kumacn:— 


“ baras bhaya usi budh gayi nast,” 


which means that with old age he lost his good sense and good 
fortune. In consequence of these acts the people became suspici- 
ous of the Raja and even doubted his repentance to be genuine: 
hence the proverb :— 
“Jaiko bap rikhali khdyo 
Ukala khura dekke dara.” 

“He whose father the black bear hath eaten ia frightened at a piece 
of charred wood,” which corresponds with the English proverb that 
“a burned child dreads the fire.” During the last year of his reign 
the Raja utterly brokedown. Suspicious always of his son, whom 
he had banished to Gangoli, he also drove away all his old servants 
who, le said, were longing for his death, and died miserably alone 
and uncared for in Aimora in the year 1678 A.D. 


Udyot Chand was at once recalled from Gangoli and ascended 

Udyot Chand, 1678-98 the throne without opposition and amid 

A.D. the general rejoicing of the people, who 

were glad that the gloomy old tyrant had ceased to exist. 

Like his predecessor he was a great friend of the priests and 

built and endowed many temples. We have sixteen grants! of 
1 The grants are in existence in the Almora archives and are as follows: — 


Date A.D. da favor of — Date A.D. dn favor of — 
1678. Family of Debi Datta Pathak. 1691. Pinndth temple in Borérau. 
1688 R&meswar temple in Bel. 1699. Briddh Jageawar temple in 
5 Family of Shiusankar Tiwdri. Dérdn. 
1684, J&geswar temple. 1693, Kalika temple in Gangoli Hét. 
Ditto. n Ditto ditto 


ve 
1686. Baleswar Thal temple. ; Bhaunéditya temple in Bel, 
1689. Family of Krishnanand Joshi.| 1695. Rameswar temple in Bel. 
1690. Dipchandeswar temple. 1697. Family of Bhabdco Pande. 
1690, Négarjua temple in Dwara. 
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his dating from the year of his accession to the year 1697 A.D. 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Garhwél Raja, Udyot Chand 
ravaged Badh&n in 1678 A.D., but suffered the loss of his princi- 
pal and favourite officer, Maisi Sahu. He was more successful in 
the following year, when he entered Garhwal by Ganai and pene- 
trated by Lobha to Chandpur, which he captured and plundered. 
The Garhwal Raja now sought aid elsewhere and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Rainka Raja of Doti, 
under which (in 1680 A.D.) Kumaon was attacked on the east by 
the Doti Raja, who occupied Champéwat, and on the west by the 
GarhwAl Raja, who again took possession of Dunagiri and Dwéra. 
The war raged for two whole years, but in the end the Kumaonis 
were victorious against both their enemies. Henceforward garri- 
sons were established in Dunagiri and Dwara on the west and in 
Sor, Champ4wat, and Barmdeo along the Kali. The Raja, affected 
by the great and unhoped-for success of his efforts, gave due thanks 
to the gods and vowed a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges at Dara- 
nagar, but had hardly performed his ablutions and commenced his 
return journey when news was brought him that war had again 
broken out with Doti. Deo Pala was then Rainka, and taking 
advantage of the absence of Udyot Chand had invaded K&li Ku- 
maon ; but his success was very short-lived, for the Kumaonis drove 
the Dautiyals across the Kéli and in 1685 A.D. captured Ajmer- 
garh near Dundoldhura, the summer residence of the Raja and the 
place where the Chauntra now resides, The Rainka fled from 
Ajmer to Dipail on the Seti river at the foot of the hills, where 
was his usual winter residence ; but two years afterwards he was 
driven thence and compelled to take refuge in Khairdgarh, the 
capital of the plains district of the same name in the province of 
Qudh. Udyot Chand captured Khairagarh in 1688 and the Rainka 
yielded and agreed to pay in future a tribute to the Kumaon 
Raja. These victories were celebrated with great pomp at Almora 
and were commemorated by the building of the new palace on the 
site now occupied by the Mission School at Almora and the erec- 
tion of temples to Tripuri-sundari, Udyotchandeswar and Par- 
bateswar close by, as well as the tank in the Raja’s compound. 
In 1696 A.D, the Doti Raja repudiating the treaty of Khairagarh 

refused to pay the tribute that had been agreed upon and Udyot 
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Chand was obliged to lead in person his troops across the Kali. 
A battle was fought at Jurdil between Dundoldhura and the Ku- 
maon frontier and with such il] success on the part of the Kuméao- 
nis that the Raja was obliged to hand over the command of his 
troops to Manorath and Siromani, Joshis of the Jhijar clan, whilst 
he himself returned to Almora for reinforcements, Shortly after- 
wards Siromani was murdered by the Dantiyals and his troops 
dispersed and the Raja eventually recalled the remainder. Like 
his predecessor, Rudra Chand, Udyot Chand is celebrated for his 
patronage of learning and the encouragement he gave to wise and 
pious men to come and settle in Kumaon, He took great inter- 
est in the management of his possessions along the foot of the 
hills and to him are attributed the numerous groves of mangoes in 
the Kota Bhabar. Feeling his end approaching he devoted the 
last few months of his life to religious meditation and prayer and 
died in the year 1698 A.D., leaving his kingdom to his son Gyan 


Chand. 

As in former times every Raja commenced his reign by an in- 
vasion of Doti, so now every successor to 
the throne of the Chands considered it to 
be his first duty to invade Garhwal. Gy4n Chand began his reign 
by crossing into the valley of the Pindar and laying waste its fertile 
villages as far as Tharali. The next year he crossed the Ramganga 
and plundered S&bali, Kh4tali and Saindhdr in parganah Malla 
Salén, an attention which was returned in 1701 A.D. by the Garh- 
walis, who overran Giwdr and Chaukot in parganah Pali of Kumaon. 
Every year, one side or the other made marauding expeditions 
which served little except to render the lands near the borders of 
the two countries desolate. No one knew who should reap what 
had been sown, 80 that the more industrious part of the population 
abandoned the frontier tracts which in many places again became 
covered with jungle. In 1703, the Kumaonis were successful 
against the Garhwalis in a battle fought at Duduli just above 
Mahalchauri. In the following year Gyan Chand sent his forces 
into the Bhabar and laid waste the low country belonging to 
Doti, but not without considerable loss from fever, the ill effects of 
which were long visible in those who recovered. In 1707, another 
great expedition was undertaken towards Garhwal, avd this time 


Gyén Chand, 1698-1708 
.D. 
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the Kuméoni forces took possession of Juniyagarh in Patti 
Bichhla Chaukot, and again passing the Panuwakhal and Diwali 
KhAl passes penetrated as far as Chandpur near Khél on the Bha- 
rarigér and razed the old fort to the ground. Gyan Chand has 
also left us grants of his which by their dates corroborate the 
Yocal chronicles.! We have, one dated in 1701 A.D. granting lands 
to the family of Kulomani Pande and another dated in 1703 A.D. 
giving lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi. He also rebuilt 
the temples of Ganesh at Almora, Badrinéth at Bageswar and 
Baijnaéth in Katyur shortly before his death in 1708 A. D. 


Jagat Chand, said by some to be of spurious birth, succeeded 

- Jagat Chand, 1708-20 Gyan Chand and also commenced his reign 
A.D. by an invasron of Garhwal; he plundered 
Lohba and took the fort of Lohbagarh at the head of the Panu 
wakhal pass, where he established a garrison. In the following 
year he pushed in by both Badhén and Lohba and uniting his 
forees at Simli, in the valley of the Pindar, proceeded by the Alak- 
nanda to Srinagar, which he captured. The Garhwél Raja fled 
to Dehra Duin and Jagat Chand formally bestowed the town of 
Srinagar on a Brahman and divided the spoil he took in this expe- 
dition amongst his followers and the poor, reserving, however, a 
portion as a present for Muhammad Shab, who was then Emperor 
ef Delli. He subsequently imposed a tax on gambling (bachh), 
which he also assigned asa nazar to the Dehli court. The name 
of Jagat Chand is still highly esteemed as that of a Raja who 
gained and held the affectionate remembrances of his subjeets. 
He was kind to high and low alike and closely looked after the 
administration. In his days, the revenue of the Tarai is again 
mentioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees, but after this 
epoch, intestine disturbances became utterly destructive of all 
prosperity both in the highlands and lowlands. We have six 
grants of land? made by him dating from 1710 to 1718 A.D. He 
died of small-pox in 1720 A.D. and was succeeded by Debi Chand 
who, according to some, was an illegitimate son of Jagat Chand, 


1 The naula at Hawalbagh, now in Tuing, Was algo built by him. 9 These 
grants in order of date are as follows :— ; 

Date A.D. In favour of— Date A.D. In favour of — 

1710. Purnagiri temple in Tallades. | 1713, 


Baijnéth temple. 
N&gnath temple in Ch&rél. 
Bhuvaneawar temple in Gangoli. 


1710, Family of Debidatta Pande. 1716. 
1712. Bhramari temple in Katy or, 1718. 
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Before proceeding further we must make such a survey of Carh- 
w6l history to the Gorkhali conquest as the scanty materials at our 

disposal will?permit. 
From the local records of the Din and the Sahfranpur district 
Garhwél. Fateh Séb, We have the means of filling up broadly 
1664-1716 A.D. the history of lower Garhwal. On a previ- 
ous page we left the Dun in the possession of Chhatarbhij, who- 
ever he may be, with the Hardwar chief at Chandi and Prithi Sah 
in Garhwal. The last named was succeeded by Medini Séh and 
he again by Fateh Sih, who may, perhaps, be identified with the 
Fateh Singh who in 1692 A.D. led a memorable raid from the 
Duin into Sahdranpur, whence he was with difficulty expelled by 
Sayyid Ali, the Imperial general. Fateh Sah is also credited 
with the extension of his power into Tibet, and a hat, coat, sword 
and matchlock said to have belonged to him are still kept in the 
temple at Daba in Hundes. We have grants of this prince dated 
in 1685, 1706, 1710 and 1716 A.D., in which be is styled Phate- 
pat Sah. The war with Kumaon commenced in the reign of Pri- 
thi Sah and was vigorously carried on by his successors. Fateh 
Sah was a contemporary of Udyot, Gyin and Jagat Chand, Rajas 
of Kumaon, and was as often victor in the border fights as his 
opponents. On several occasions, he was able to hold a portion of 
the Kumaon territory for a considerable time and in 1710 A.D. 
addressed an order to the officer in command of the Badhan fron- 
tier, telling him to remember that the village of Garsir near Baij- 
naéth in Patti Katyur of Kumaon had been granted by him to the 
temple of Badrinath, and to see that it was not barried by either 
his troops or those of the enemy. Whether this was intended as 
a piece of bravado or rot the fact remains that Fateh Sah’s dona- 
tion was acted on and his deed has been produced in evidence in 
our courts to support the claim to hold the village free of revenue. 
During the reign of his predecessor, the Sikh Guru Rém Réi had 
taken up. his residence at Debra, and there he remained during 
the reign of Fateh Sah. Guru Har Rai died in 1661, leaving two 
sons, Ram Réi and Harkishan, the former about fifteen years of 
age and the latter about six. Both claimed the succession, and 
as Ram R&éi was the son of a handmaiden and not of a wife of 

1 Jlamilton’s Gasettcer, II., 636. 
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equal rank with the mother of Harkishan,so the latter was chosen 
to succeed their father. Ram Rai refused to abide by the clection 
and disputes ran so high that it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the arbitration of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and 
sent Ram Rai away disappointed and resolved not to abandon his 
pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his sect. Harkishan 
died at Dehli in 1664 of small-pox and was succeeded by his uncle 
Tegh Bahadur, son of the great Guru Har Govind. Ram Rai re- 
commenced his agitation and threatened not only the supremacy 
but the life of Tegh Bahadur, but the Jatter remained Guru of the 
Sikhs until his arrest and execution in 1675 A.D.! Aurangzeb 
was resolved to put down a sect the leaders of which were found 
to aspire to worldly as well as spiritual domination and who called 
themselves the ‘Sachcha Pddshdh, the veritable kings. It was 
by his orders that Tegh Bah4dur was executed, and at the same time 
he directed Rim Rai to retire to the wilderness of the Din and 
to refrain from meddling in public aftairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. Ra&m Réi obeyed the emperor’s command and 
came to the Din, and when, some twenty years later, Govind, the 
son of Tegh Bah&dur, succeeded his father as Guru, the personal 
following of Rém Rai had dwindled to a few retainers and the 
adherents to his apostleship had declined into a mere sect of dis- 
senters. R&m Rai resided a short time at K4ndli on the Tons and 
then settled down in Khirbura, now included in the town of Dehra. 
He built his temple at the village of DhamuwAla, around which 
grew up the town of Gurudwara, which with Khurbura formed the 
nucleus of the modern town of Dehra. Fateh Sah and his successors 
confirmed the possession of several villages for the support of the 
Mahant’s retinue and the service of the temple and also erected 


and endowed a similar institution dedicated to Guru Ram Rai in 
Srinagar itself. 


_ Fateh Sah was succeeded by his son Dhal{p in 1717, of whom 

Pradip Sah, 1717-72 We have a grant of his dated in the same 

A.D. year. He could only have reigned for a few 

months when he was succeeded by his brother Upendra S4h for a 

period of nine months, and he by his nephew Pradipt S&h, son of 

Dhalip, The last prince ruled Garhwal for over half a century, 
+ Canningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 63. 
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for we have grants' made by him ranging from the year 1717 to 
the year 1772. During the latter part of his grandfather's reign 
and the earlier part of his own the Din and Garhwfl enjoyed a 
season of exceptional prosperity. Numbers of Rajput and Gujar 
settlers reclaimed the waste land of the Dén and villages sprang 
up on all sides, so that in 1729 the gross revenue from some four 
hundred villages amounted to close upon Rs. 95,000. In 1747 we 
find the Dun assessed at Rs. 97,465, of which Rs. 42,845 were 
assigned away in revenue-free grants to religious establishments 
and individuals. This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib-ud-daula, better known as Najib Khan, the Rohilla chief of 
Sahaéranpur.? By the end of 1754, Najib Khan had reduced the 
upper part of the Sabdranpur district under his sway, and Chait 
Singh of Bahstma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, wag 
forced to submit. In 1757, the Rohilla led his first expedition 
into the Dan and after a very feeble resistance on the part of the 
Garhwaél Raja established his authority there.® The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all classes alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, built 
wells and raised the revenue to a lakh and a quarter rupees with- 
out over-assessing the people. Mr. Williams! tells us that :—*“the 
numerous mango topes and remains of tanks frequently found in 
the midst of what now seems a primeval forest warrant the state- 
ment that at this happy period there were five hundred estates in 
the Din all under cultivation ;” but it would be safer to assign 
these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills 
from the Ganges to the Sarda to an earlier and more primitive 
civilisation. He adds:—“ Trade kept pace with agriculture and 
the term Ha&tn4la (or pass by a market) still applied to Nagal, 
Rajpur, Bhagwantpur, Thfinu and Bhérapur, preserves the recollec- 
tion of the course taken by the stream of traffic to and from the 
hills. Najib Khan died in 1770 and with him disappeared the 


1] have grants of this Raja to Jilvesvar Mahddeo at Jilasu in 1795 ; to Kee 
pila Muni at Srinagar in 1734; to Murli Manohar at Chandrapuri in 1745, and to 
Kamaleswar at Srinagar in 1763, taken from the records relating to revenue-free 
holdings decided by Traill in 1818. Some hundreds of these cases have been 
examioed, but though older grants are mentioned, it is said that the originals 
were destroyed by the Gorkhflis. 2 See Gaz., 11, 250, for an account of 
the rise and fall of the Rohilla power in the Du&b. * Mr, Shore to Gov- 
ernment : 28th January, 1824, * Memoir, 97. 
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prosperity of the Din. Pradipt Sah was now an old man and 
little inclined to undertake the task of gathering up the scattered 
threads of government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He 
died in 1772 and was succeeded by his son Lalat or Lalita Sah. 


Of Lalat Sah we possess a grant dated in 1779 bestowing lands 
on the temple of Nanda at Krur in Dasoli 
and another in the following year in favor 
of the Bhairava of Langurgarh. He also took little notice of Din 
affairs, which rapidly proceeded from bad to worse, so that from 
his inattention or as others say fromm his oppression of the Musal- 
man peasantry, the Dun again became a wilderness. The influence 
of the Mahant of the Sikh temple became supreme and the seat of 
government was changed from Nawada to the little town around 
the temple which now received and retained henceforth the name 
of Dehra. For many years now the Ditin became the happy 
hunting-grounds of Gujar and Sikh marauders. In 1775, and 
again in 1783, the Sikhs swept through the valley, plundering, 
murdering and burning as they went. They never attempted to 
settle in the valley and in the latter year spared not even the 
houses clustering around the Gurudwara, though respecting the 
temple itself in which the inhabitants had stored their valuables 
for protection. The Garhw4l Raja was unable to afford the people 
protection or at least never appears to have tried to restrain the 
inroads of the marauders, and at last bought them off by an annual 
payment of Rs. 4,000 to their principal sardirs. Forster’ the 
traveller happened to be present when two Sikh tax-collec- 
tors appeared to receive the customary tribute. They foddered 
their horses with green barley torn from the standing crops, and so 
astonished was the Englishman with the awe in which they were 
held that he records the following characteristic note :—“ From 
the manner in which these men were treated or rather treated 
themselves I frequently wished-for the power of migrating into 
the body of a Sikh for a few weeks.” Mr. Williams writes? of 
this period : —“ The raids of the Rajpits and Gijars from Sahé- 
ranpur did more mischief than the Sikh incursions. They were 
not petty enterprises of no greater dignity than common gang- 
robberies, but regular invasions on a small scale, organised by men 
* Travels, I., 199, quoted by Mr, Williams in Memoir, 100. 9 Jbid. 
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of consequence who were able to lead into the field miniature 
armies composed of horse and foot in due proportion. These were 
days when a Rajput or Gajar chieftain could, at a pinch, muster 
one thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of 
the Din were helpless, although they occasionally attempted re- 
prisals * * *, The banditti plied their trade through the two 
passes most used in the present century for purposes of peaceful 
traffic—those of Timli and Mohan. The defiles of Kaénsrao and 
Hardwar were at first less frequented, but when the Khubar Gajars 
gained strength at the expense of the Pundirs, Raja Ramdayal 
Singh of Landhaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use 
and began to exercise his hereditary profession of robbery in the 
intervals between his graver occupations in the capacity of taluka- 
dér. The GarhwAl Raja far too weak to attempt resistance sub- 
mitted to the necessity of handing over a few villages to each of 
the offending chiefs in jdgfr, on condition of their guarding each 
pass ayainst marauders belonging to their own or other clans, In 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pundir Rana, obtained twelve vil- 
lages with the hand of Lalat Sah’s daughter in marriage, and his 
son Bahadur Singh actually got the fiscal management of the Dan 
in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to his descendant Pitambar 
Singh. Ramdayal Singh obtained five villages and others were 
divided amongst the Raos of Kheri, Sakhrauda and Raipur in the 
Saharanpur district. 


The fights of the Garhwaélis with the Kumaonis are noticed 
Jayakrit Séh, 1780- elsewhere, and on the murder of Dip Chand 
85 A.D. the friends of his family applied to Lalat 
S&h for assistance and after some hesitation he consented to inter- 
fere in Kumaon affairs. He defeated the troops of the usurper 
Mohan Singh at Bagwéli Pokhar in 1779 and permitted his son- 
Pradhuman to become Raja of Kumaon. Lalat Sah had four sons— 
Jayakrit, Pradhuman, Parékram and Pritam. Javyakrit Sah suc- 
ceeded his father in 1780, and of him we have grants dating from 
Pradhuman Sah, 1785- 1780 t01785. In the latter year the invasion 
1804 A D. celebrated as “the Joshiydna”’ took place, 
in which the Kumaonis swept through the country and occupied 


_) Most of these were confirmed by the Gorkhélis, but were resumed by the 
British after the conquest. 
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Srinagar tself, and Jayakrit S&h was murdered or according to 
others died of chagrin and fatigue. His brother Pradbuman unit- 
ed for a whole year the two countries under his personal sway, but 
harassed on the one hand by the pretensions of his brother Paré- 
kram and on the other by the attacks of the party favourable to 
Mohan Singh, he abandoned Kumaon altogether in 1786 and took 
up his residence permanently at Srinagar. Here there was plenty 
ef work to occupy his talents and energy had he possessed any. 


The notorious Ghulam Kadir succeeded' his father Zabita 
Khan in 1785, and desirous of emulating 
the successes of his grandfather Najib 
Khan undertook the reduction of the chiefs that lay between him 
and the Siwaliks, who had taken the opportunity afforded by the 
recent troubles to declare their mdependence. In 1786, he invad- 
ed the Duin and reannexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams des- 
eribes this second Rohilla inroad thus :—‘“ Accompanied by his 
Hindu adviser Raja Muniyaér Singh, Ghulém Kaédir entered the 
valley from Hardwar about the middle of the year. Fire and blood- 
shed marked his onward progress. Not content with sacking 
Dehra, he gutted the Gurudwara. Cow’s blood profaned Ram 
Rai’s holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
his contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smashing 
the Mahant’s cithern and reclining disdainfully on the couch where 
the saint breathed his last. It is an article of faith with many 
orthodox Hindus that God, as a punishment, smote the saoriligeous 
Nawab with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 
nevertheless gave evidence of sound judgment by entrusting the 
administration of his easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Umed Singh, who served him most faithfully to the day of his 
Umea Bingb. death (1789) * * *, After the death of 
Ghulam K4dir, Umed Singh courted the 

friendship of Pradhuman Sah, to whom the district once more 
became nowinally subject, but about three years later he betrayed 
his new master to the Raja of Sirmor, who proclaimed his own 
government in the Dan and, it is alleged, deputed a representa- 
tive to live at Pirthipur. Pradhuman Sah had recourse to an 
alliance with the Mardthas, who glad of an opportunity for plunder 

1 Gaz., II., 251, 


Ghulam Kadir. 
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hastened to his assistance, but merely amused him and retired 
after a few skirmishes with the Sirmor troops, without effecting 
anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus enabled to maintain 
the authority of his new patron several years loager until the 
Garhwal Raja again won him over to his side, giving him the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.’ The result of this was a retransfer 
of the Din to Srinagar about the commencement of the present 
century. Umed Singh was again preparing to prove a traitor 
when the Gorkhalis stepped in and seized the Din amongst their 
conquests. 


The valley all this time belonged to any one bold enough to 
enter it and strong enough to encounter the little opposition that 
could be made. Mr. Williams, writes:—“<The Sikh incursions 
continued while the hungry Rajputs and 
Gujars of Sahéranpur emulated the activity 
of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred about the payment 
of blackmail, fifty or a hundred Panjabi troopers generally sufficed 
to sweep the country clear. The operations of the others were, as 
already noticed, sometimes conducted ia a more ambitious style, 
Whatever slipped through the fingers of the professional spoiler 
fell into the hands of the official harpy. The ami, for the time 
being, was his own master and collected booty with all possible 
expedition, not knowing the moment when he might suddenly fall 
a prey to some other more influential or cunning than himeelf. 
The original owners retained few villages and almost all records of 
right perished.” Amongst the more notorious of these oppressors of 
the country the names of Hari Singh of Guler and son-in-law of 
Pradhuman Sih and that of Ramdayél Singh of Landhaura stand 
out prominently, and between them the annual revenue was re- 
duced as low as Rs. 8,000 a year. In 1801 a Marétha invasion 
destroyed what little had been left and paved the way for the 
Gorkh4li invasion two years afterwards. Captain Hardwicke visited 
GarhwAl in 1796 and gives some account of the district in a 
description’ of his journey from Khohdw&ra to Srinagar. His 
impressions of the people and country do not give one a high 
idea either of their condition or character. The smaliness of the 


} Memoir, 102: based on Mr, Shore's Report, dated 2éth January, 1834. 
* As. Res., 1, 209, 8vo, ed, 
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villages that he saw along the road is remarkedby him ; they seldom 
consisted of more than five or six huts, and he adds that a collec- 
tion of ten huts would be considered a large village, but what 
chiefly struck him in the villages themselves was “ the appearance 
of uncleanliness, indolence and poverty.” Then as now the upper 
story of the house contained the sleeping and living apartments, 
whilst the lower story was occupied by the cattle. The standing 
forces of the Raja consisted of some five thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were stationed at Srinagar and the remainder 
throughout the several parganas, to assist in the collection of the 
revenue and to garrison the frontier posts along the Ramganga. 
The troops were armed with matchlocks or bows and arrows or 
with sword and shield, which last were evidently the established 
and favourite weapons of the country. There was no attempt at 
uniformity in dresg or discipline and pay was seldom regularly 
distributed. The pay of the troops at Srinagar as well as that of 
many of the servants connected with the palace was met by orders 
on the different parganas, and Hardwicke notes that he met seve- 
ral dancing-girls and musicians “travelling perhaps twenty or 
thirty kos with an order on some zamindar for three or four months’ 
arrears of pay.” Having brought the local history of Garhwaél down 
to the Gorkhali conquest, we may now return to Kumaon affairs. 
The decline of the Chand power commences from the accession 
Debi Chand, 1720-26 A.D. of Debi Chand, for although like his pre- 
decessors he made the usual military pro- 
menade into Garhwal, the Garhwalis recovered their possessions 
in Badhan and Lohba and even invaded the Baijnath valley. A 
battle was fought near Ranchula above the Baijuaéth temple, in 
which the Kumaonis were successful; Debi Chand then demanded 
back Sriaagar, from the Brahman to whom it had been given by 
his father, and on the Brahman refusing to return the gift, attempt- 
ed to take the town, but was repulsed and driven back across 
the frontier. Debi Chand was a weak and irresolute prince and 
altogether in the hands of the advisers in power for the time being. 
In connection with his unsuccessful expedition against Srinagar, 
it is related that, like the king of France in the fable, be spread 
a quantity of carpets over a hill near bis encampment ‘and calling 
the summit Srinagar marched with his army to the attack, and in 
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commemoration of his bloodless yictory called the place Fathpur, 
‘The place of victory’! The treasury of the Chands is said to have 
contained at this time three and a half krors of rupees, or taking 
the rupee nominally as worth eighteen pence over two and a half 
millions sterling. The Raja’s fingers burned to dispense the 
savings of kis ancestors, and urged by his Brahman advisers, he 
resolved to make a name for himself which would last for ever by 
paying off the debts of all his subjects and then founding a new 
era when all were at ease and no one was in debt, to be called ‘ the 
golden era.’ In this senseless undertaking he expended a kror 
of rupees without gaining his object and without improving the 
resources of his unthrifty subjects! The greater pertion of the 
money found its way into the coffers of the Brahman money- 
lenders, who thus found themselves possessed of the only thing 
wanting to complete their preparations for the struggle for power 
which soon commenced. At this time the Gaira Bishts, Manik 
and his son Puran Mall of Garhwali origin were the principal advi- 
sers of the Raja, and through their influence he was induced to 
take a part in the political struggles going on in the plains. He 
was led to believe that the Raja of Kumaon was one of the greatest 
princes in the world, and taking the Afghan Daud Khan into his 
service, supported one Sabir Shah,? in opposition to the Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah Khan was sent from Dehli to take possession of 
Rudrpur and Kashipur and Debi Chand marched with his troops 
from Almora to aid Datid Khén, who commanded the levies that 
held the plains parganas.? The Raja proclaimed his partisan 
Emperor of Dehli and met the imperial forces near Nagina with 
the intention of offering battle, but his wily Afghan general had 
received a bribe from Azmat-ul-lah Khan and before the battle 
commenced deserted the Raja with all his forces. The Kumdonis 


1S8ee p. 516, referring tothe reputed treasures of the hill Rajas. The 
Nepal annals record that it was through a eimilar paying off of all the debte of 
the people that Vikraméditya establiahed his cra: p. 418. ? Rustam 
Ali ia the 7dérikhi-Hindi tells us that in 1726 A.D. “a person having assumed 
the name of Sébir Shah went to Kumaon and represented to the Raja of that 
place, whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timér, and thus obtaiued repeated orders on the functionaries below 
the hille at Kashipur and Rudrpur to the effect that they should give him a red 
tent, such as is usual for the ruyal family, as well as some troops to accompany 
him. Having carried these orders into effect they collected no less than 40,000 
‘Rohillas.” Shaikh Azmat-ul-lah Khén, who was then governor of Moradabad 
and Sambhal, was eent to quell the insurrection and in a single battle overthrew 
the Rohillas. Douson’s Elliott, VIIL., 45. > Life of Hafiz Rahmat, p. 10: 
Hamilton’s Rohillas, p. 35. 
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were accordingly defeated and Daud Khan not satisfied with mere. 
treachery actually made an attempt to seize the person of his master 
as a hostage for the payment of the arrears due to the troops, but 
in this attempt he failed. The Raja retreated to Thékurdwara 
and pretending ignorance of Déud’s treachery invited him to attend 
to receive his arrears of pay. Datd obeyed and was seized with all 
his followers and put to a cruel death, whilst the Kumaonis fled to 
Almora. Debi Chand next found himself attacked on the east 
by Doti and on the west by Garhwal. He made peace with Doti 
and eutrusting the conduct of the war with Garhwal to his generals 
retired to the village of Debipur in Kota, where he had built him- 
self a pleasure-house. Here, whatever happened, he remained 
during a portion of the cold-weather months of the last three years 
of his reign to indulge in the delights afforded by the female 
apartments, and here in the year 1726 A.D. he was murdered by 
Ranjit Patoliya at the instigation of his treacherous ministers, 
Manik Bisht gave out that the Raja had died suddenly of snake-bite, 
and in the absence of heirs assumed the entire control of the admi- 
nistration. The wives of the Raja became sati and the Bishts 
believed that they had now little to do except to enjoy the power 
which they had so criminally acquired. In reviewing the events 
of the reign of Debi Chand the most charitable conclusion to arrive 
at is that he became insane at certain seasons, and that he should, 
therefore, not always be held morally responsible for his actions. Like 
his immediate predecessors he was exceedingly liberal to the 
temples and the priests. We have five grants of land made by 
him during his short reign, two of which bearing date in 1722 
and 1726 A.D. respectively were in favour of the Jageswar temple; 
one dated in 1726 in favour of the Bhramari temple; another 
dated in 1724 in favour of the Nar Singh temple in Tikhdo, 
and a fifth in favour of the family of Prem Ballabh Pant dated in 
1725 A.D. 


The Bishts then set themselves to search for some one having 
some connection with the Chand family 
whom they might place on the throne and 
thus rule through him as nominal Raja. Narpat Singh, Raja of 
Katehir, lived at Pipali and had married a daughter of Gyén Chand, 
ef whom there was issue Ajit Singh, now grown to man’s 


Ajit Chand, 1726-29A.D. 
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estate. The choice of the Bishts fell on the young Thakur, who 
wag called to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Ajit 
Chand. The Bishts now gave themselves up to the full enjoy- 
ment of their ill-gotten power: they plundered the people under 
the name of the Raja, and taking to themselves Birbhadra Joshi 
as kamdiar strictly kept the exercise of every semblance of power 
in their own hands. We have but one grant made by Ajit Chand, 
and that is only fora small parcel of land in favour of the Srindthes- 
war temple in Giwér in 1729 A.D. The female apartments of the 

Raja even were not safe from the licentious Bishts. Puran Mall 

formed an intrigue with a female slave of the inner apartments 
by whom he had a son, and to cover his crime brought a present 
to the Raja in honour of the child's birth. But the Raja was not 
deceived and denied his paternity and refused the present. 
Alarmed lest the Raja had discovered the real facts of the case, 
the Bishts took counsel together and determined on his death, s 
resolution which was at once carried into action. The self-same 
night they were introduced by a confederate into the inner apart- 
ments and there murdered the unfortunate Ajft Chand and gave 
out that he had died suddenly from natural causes. This event 
occurred in the beginning of the year1729 AD. The murderera 
again looked out for a puppet to place upon the throne and were 
bold enough to ask the Katehir chief, Narpat Singh, for a second 
son, but the old Raja knew that his elder son had been murdered 
and refused the proffered dignity, saying, ‘My children are not 
goats that they should be sacrificed in this manner,” alludiog 
to the practice of sacrificing kids at all festive and religious 
assemblies in the hills. In default of the Katehiri prince, the Bishtg 
had the hardihood to place the bastard son of the female slave 
on the throne as a son of Ajit Chand and with the name 

of Bélo Kalyan Chand, although he was only eighteen days old, 

They proclaimed themselves as previously regents of the kingdom 

during the minority of the young Raja, and in the insolence of their 
power issued grants in his name. Their triumph was short-lived. 

The Maras and Phartiydéls for once united and sent messengers to 

the Mal of Doti to search for any of the members of Nérdyan 

Chand’s family who had settled there. They discovered one -Kal- 

yan of that family living in great poverty and reduced almost to. 
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till the ground with his own hands for a subsistence, and him they 
brought to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Kalyan 
Chand. 


Kalyan Chand became Raja in 1730 A.D., and as was natural 
Kalyin Chand, 1730-47 Set himself to punish the Bishts. Both 
D. M4nik and Puran were killed with all 

their families. The wife of Puran was given to a Burha or head- 
man and was pregnant at the time and subsequently gave birth to 
a son Bairis&l, who long afterwards received back his father’s pos- 
sessions from Sib Deo Joshi. The poor little Raja Balo Kalyan 
was given as a slave to a Musalman javelin-man who was attached 
to the court, and so ended the Bisht interregnum. But the poor 
man now grown rich had tasted blood and to secure himself from 
rivals sent executioners throughout the land to slay all who had 
any pretensions to bear the name or be of the family of the Chands. 
From Danpur to Kota and from Pali to Kéli Kumaon there was 
wailing throughout the land, for families who had only the bare 
reputation of being of Chand descent were killed or exiled equally 
with the few families of genuine Raotela origin. The Raja’s spies 
were present in every village and every house and family found 
enemies amongst those of their own household. The informer 
was rewarded with the lands of those he betrayed, and like in the 
old days of Musalman rule in the plains, when a contest occurred 
between Hindu brethren of the same faimly it was only uneces- 
sary for one to apostatise to win his suit: so in Kumaon “in their 
good old days” it was only necessary for one brother to denounce 
the other, to obtain the whole inheritance. Worse than Rudra 
Chand in his old age, Kalyan felt himself unfitted by education 
and experience for the position he filled, and with the low cunning 
bred of ignorance and suffering believed his system of espionage 
the highest effort of political sagacity. But the chiefs of his spies 
were in reality his masters and used him solely as the means 
for satisfying private vengeance, iust or cupidity. Plots existed 
without doubt, but many more were fabricated and the parvenw 
Raja of doubtful origin scarcely dared to breathe much less to eat 
or drink without the exercise of precautions which must have made 
his life a burden to him. One day he learned from his chief 
of police that a great Brahman conspiracy threatened his life and 
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in a paroxysm of fear ordered that all concerned shall be blinded 
and their Khasiya adherents should be executed. The result was, 
it is said, that seven earthen vessels filled with the eyes of Brah- 
mans were brought before him, whilst the bodies of scores of 
Khasyias filled the ravines of the Suwél and afforded food for 
many days to the jackals and the vultures. Bhawdui Pati Pande 
of Bairti near Dw4ra is recorded as the leader in these persecu- 
tions. 


Kaly4n next turned to the priests for assistance, and we have 
Cruelty to Himmat upwards of twenty grants! made by him 
Goséin. during his reign to them or to temples. His 
favourite country residence was Binsar, where he built a temple to 
Mahadeo, but he had little time for leisure, for the officers of Nawab 
Mansur Ali Khan took possession of Sarbna and Bilhari and 
threatened the remainder of the Tarai. Kalyin Chand appointed 
Sib Deo Joshi his viceroy in the plains, and for some time thig 
able officer made arrangements which put an end to the encroach- 
ments of the Oudh Darbar. During the Raotela persecution in the 
earlier years of the reign of Kalydén Chand, one Himmat Gosdin,* 
blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plains and now assembled 
a force of plainsmen and Kuméonis to attack the Raja. Kaly4n 
Chand marched against them and defeated them near Kashipur 
and Himmat Gosdin retired to the court of Ali Muhammad 
Khan Rohilla at Aonla. Ali Muhammad did not forget the 
murder of his patron Diéid Khan, and when Himmat begged for 
asistance gladly promised his aid. Kaly4n heard of this and feel- 
ing that his tyrannical conduct had created many enemies tried 
to reform his administration. He began by dismissing his old 
advisers and gave full power to Sib Deo Joshi of Jijhdr in the 


1 The following are the grants made by this Raja in order of date and which 
are still in existence in the Almora records :— 


Date, A.D. dn favour of— Date, A.D. In favour of~ 
1781, Jageswar temple. 1734. Nagnéth temple in Charl. 
Ditto. ”» Kshetrpal temple in Borérau. 
‘ Ditto. os Bhuvaneswar templo in Gangolh 
”  Briddh Kedar temple. 1735. Purnagiri in Tallades. 
, Ganesh temple, Almora. 1738. Ghatotkacha temple. 
Ghatot-kacha temp’e in Bisang. 1737, Sitala Devi temple in Baraun. 
1739. Family of Gangadatta Joshi. 1749. Kalika Sitala temple in Dwara, 
1783. Baleswar temple, Charmpéwat. 1744. Badrinéth in Garhwal. 
family of Kulomani Pande. 1745. Kedérnéth in GarhwaéL ; 
* Family of Blshnadatta Joshi. 1746, Family of Debidatta Chaudhri, 


” 
2 Called Duli Chand by the Rohilla historians, 
12 
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Tarfi, to Ramadatta Adhikari in the Kota Bhabar and to Hari 
Ram Joshi in Almora. He also bestowed lands on the families 
of his victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the 
remembrance of his eruelties. His position was now critical, 
having the forces of Oudh and Ali Muhammad Khan opposed 
to him on his southern frontier; he had also to proteet his 
eastern frontier, where the Doti Raja resented the exaltation 
of his former subject. Cunning and cruel, Kalyan despatched 
assassins into the Rohilla camp who murdered Himmat Goséin 
and his family, but this act of his had an opposite effect to that 
intended. 


Ali Muhammad Khan was enraged at the murder of a guest 
Robilla invasi.n, 1743- © Within his own camp and in 1743-44 A.D. 
44 A.D. sent a force of ten thousand men under 
the command of Héfiz Rahmat Khan, Painda Khan and Bakshi 
Sirdar Khan to invade Kumaon. Previously Ali Mubammad 
made all arrangements for his plains possession during the absence 
of the force; he also forbade any one to join the army that was 
not enrolled and collected stores and carriage of all descriptions at 
Kashipur for the use of the expedition. On his side every- 
thing was done that could conduce to success, while on the other 
side, although Ram Datta Adhikari sent timely notice to his 
master and Sib Deo asked for money and promised that if he got 
it, the Rohillas should not invade Kumaon, nothing was done by 
the miserly prince. Kalyan Chand was persuaded that Sib Deo 
wanted the money only to pay off his own debts, and though he 
made some feeble attempts to fortify the hill passes by stockades 
and broke down the few bridges that existed, he sent no assistance 
to his officers. The Rohillas defeated Sib Deo at Rudrpur and 
obliged him to take refuge in the fort of Barakheri, and Hafiz 
Rabmat, leaving a governor in Rudrpur, pursued the Kumfonis and 
occupied Bijipur in pargana Chhakhata on the outer range of 
hills below Bhim Tél. The Raja alarmed at the success of the 
invaders at length sent a force to support Sib Deo and attack the 
Robillas in Bijipur, but without a blow almost the Kuméaonis fled 
at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued by Ramgarh 
and Piura to the Suwal river below Almora. Bakshi Sirdér Khan 
being of advanced age remained in command of a party in the 
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Barakheri fort which commands the route from the plains by 
Bhim Tal, while H4fiz Rahmat proceeded to Almora, which he oc- 
cupied without opposition. Kalyan Chand fled to Gairsen near 
Lohba and entreated the protection of the Garhwaél Raja, with 
whom he was now at peace. 


The Musalmans then destroyed all the idols in the temples, 
which they also defiled by the slaugh- 
ter of cows, sprinkling the blood on the 
altars. All the gold and silver idols and their ornaments were 
melted down and plundering expeditions were sent into the 


Almora occupied. 


neighbouring parganas for the same purpose; the noseless idols 
in Lakhanpur, Dwara, Katarmal, Bhim Tél and Almora to the 
present day attest the iconoclastic proclivities of the Rohillas? Ali 
Muhammad Kh&n was delighted at the successful result of this 
expedition and sent splendid presents to Hafiz Rahmat. During 
this time the old records were destroyed or lost and the few that 
remained were preserved in private families in distant portions of 
the province, so that on these alone have we been able to rely in 
drawing up this sketch of Kumaon history. Many of the Rohillas 
sickened and died from the effects of the climate, and though 
Ali Mubammad Khan himself came and distributed largesses to 
his troops, they were utterly disgusted at their position and longed 
to return to the plains. 


Sib Deo brought up a force from Sarbna and occupied Kaira- 
Treaty with the Rohil- Tau for a time, but eventually withdrew 
las. to his master at Gairsen. After some time 
the Raja of Garhwal agreed to assist the Kuméonis and the united 
forces marched eastwards and occupied Dunagiri and Dwéra. 
The Rohillas were in force in Kairérau and attacking the Hindus, 
utterly defeated them and plundered their camp. They then 
tbreatened to seize Srinagar itself and thus brought the Raja to 
terms by which he agreed to pay down three lakhs of rupees on 
the part of Kalyén Chand, and the Rohillas consented to abandon 
the country. The terms of the agreement? were carried out and 


} The great temple of Jageswar is said to have escaped owing to the Rohil- 
Jas having been attacked hy great ewarms of bees. 2In the life of Héfiz 
_Rahmat, the terms are said to be a tribute of Rs. 60,000 a year and an engagement 
not to assist Kalyan Chand, instead of whom another Raja wae to be installed at 
Almora, p. 19. 
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after a stay of seven months the Rohillas, leaving a small garrison 
in Barakheri, returned to the plains, much to the chagrin and 
disgust of Ali Muhammad KhAn, who wished to make a perma- 
nent occupation of the hill country, as he thought that it would 
afford him a safe asylum should anything go wrong with bim in 
the plains. Kalyén Chand was escorted by Pradipt Sah, Raja 
of Garhw4l, to Almora and at once set about repairing the da- 
mages committed during the Rohilla occupation. Three months 
afterwards, whilst pressed by the troops of Muhammad Shih, 
the Rohillas under Najib Khan strengthened the garrison of 
Barakheri and sent a small detachment by the Kosi and the 
Kali to penetrate into the interior and form a basis of support 
should the Afghdn forces be obliged to retire to the hills for 
protection. In the beginning of the year 1745 A.D. Sib Deo 
attacked the main body of the Rohillas under Rajab Khan close 
to the Barakheri fort, and after an obstinate struggle compelled 
them to retire to the plains, and on hearing of this the other 
parties of Rohillas also retreated. The Hindus of Katebir at 
this time made complaints to the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
of the tyranny under which they suffered at the hands of the 
Afghans and Kalyfn Chand also sent an envoy to Debli for the 
same purpose. The Emperor promised redress and further urged 
by the Oudh Nawab, assembled a large army for the expulsion of 
the Afghfns from Katehir and encamped at Sambhal. Kalyan 
Chand hearing of this event resolved to plead his cause in person, 
and as he had no money he borrowed the jewels of the Jageswar 
temple to offer as a present and set out for the plains, At Ramna- 
gar he met Sib Deo on his way back from Barakheri and took him 
in his train, which was increased at Kashipur by a guard of honor 
sent him by the Vazir Kumr-ud-din, The Raja was admitted 
to an interview, and though the extraordinary power of the 
Rohillas at this time was sufficient to awaken the jealousy and 
eRe of the Imperial court, the representations 
two cscoh lactate ec Ras ae = : ee SrneRYy 
dis aged chet of ines rea Pape) Et ne needy 
oat Mala AGL, : ra demanded justice on their oppres- 

granted all that was asked for and is said 


1 ; 
+ The firat interview was near Sambhal and the second at Garhmuktesar. 
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to have given to Kalyan Chand a fresh sanad for hia plains posses- 
sions, 

On his way back to Almora, Kalyan Chand had an interview 
with the Vazir Kumr-ud-din near Garh- 
muktesar and thanked him for his good 
offices ; unfortunately, however, the Oudh NawAb was encamped 
close by, and as he was personally hostile to the Vazir, the Raja 
thought it politic not to pay a formal visit and merely sent his 
respects by an agent, an act which Mansur Ali never forgave. 
Sib Deo was again invested with full authority in the plains and 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, but had not got so far as Sarbna when that pargana 
was occupied by the Oudh forces under the express orders of 
Manstr Ali Kh4n himself. Sib Deo wrote to the Nawab, repre- 
senting that this tract had always formed an integral portion of 
the Kumaon territory and was also included in the sanad just 
granted by Muhammad Sh&h; but without effect. He then had 
recourse to arms, and in a battle fought with Teju Gaur the Oudh 
chaklad&r was wounded and taken prisoner and remained for a 
whole year a captive in Oudh. Kalyan Chand complained to 
the Emperor, who induced the Oudh Naw&b to restore Sarbna 
and release Sib Deo, who again assumed control of the adminia- 
tration and, to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Rudrpur 
and Kashipur and placed considerable garrisons in them, each 
under a separate governor. Sarbna, Bilhari and Dhaner were 
given in zam{indéri to a Barwaik family and the Tallades Bhabar 
was handed over to the Lils of Kali Kumaon, both of whom 
exercised the police functions held elsewhere by the Heris and 
Mewatis. Kaly&4n Chand now became blind, a judgment of the 
gods, it was said, for his cruelty in blinding so many Brah- 
mans, and finding his end approaching summoned Sib Deo to 
Almora and formally placed him in charge of his young son, 
who was installed as Raja of Kumaon under the name of Dip 
Chand, with Sib Deo as regent at the close of the year 1747 
A.D. 

Kalyfn Chand died early in 1748 A.D., and the same year saw 

the decease of both Muhammad Sh&h and 
Death of KelyénChend. 41; Muhammad Khén, With his dying 


Quarrel with Oudh, 
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breath the old Raja again committed vo Sib Deo his son and 
family, entrusting to him all power and authority to be used and 
exercised on behalf of Dip Chand, and well was the trust fulfilled. 
Sib Deo gave eight villages to Jageswar in lieu of the money 
borrowed by Kalyan Chand and, so far as was possible, restored 
all property which had been unjustly confiscated by that Raja. 
He appointed his own son Jaikishan as his deputy in Almora and 
again proceeded to the Tarai, where he made his cousin Hari Ram 
Joshi governor of Kashipur, whilst he took up his quarters in 
Rudrpur, and on Hari Ram neglecting his duties exchanged the 
offices and appointed Siromani Das, a Brahman of Bazpur, his 
deputy in Kashipur. At this time the Emperor called on all his 
subjects to send contingents to assist him against the Mardthas, 
and Hari Ram and Birbal Negi were sent with a force of four 
thousand men to the Emperor’s support and took part in the battle 
of Panipat (January, 1761 A.D.) Sib Deo also sent his son 
Harakdeo Joshi to hold Najibabad, while Najib-ud-daula was absent 
at Panipat and there protected the Afghdn’s household from tne 
attacks of foraging parties of Maratha horse. At Panipat the 
Kumaonis were brigaded with their ancient enemies the Rohillas 
under Hafiz Rahmat, but both fought bravely together and the 
hill-men did good service, especially in the use of rockets and 
hand-grenades, with which they were familiar. After the battle 
the Emperor wished to see the Kumfoni leader and sent for 
him, but Hafiz Rahmat, being desirous that the interview 
should not take place, had previously sent off Hari Ram with 
presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition his own turban 
to exchange with Dip Chand and excused the absence of the 
hill-men to the Emperor, on the ground that he had advised 
them to return home, as they could not stand the heat of the 
plains. 


Little has been said of Dip Chand himself hitherto and little 
can be said of him ; he was a man of mild, 
weak temperament, generous and kind to 
a fault and beloved by all that came in contact with him. He 
was entirely in the hands of the priests, and we have more memorials 
of his reign in the shape of grants of land to temples and to 
favourites than of any of his predecessors. Thirty-six of these 
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grants! exist in the Almora records alone and date from 1749 to 
1774A.D. In the earlier years of his reign, he had ministers on 
whom he could rely, but when these failed him he was helpless, In 
the year 1762 peace and prosperity reigned throughout his domi- 
nions. The lowlands were in a flourishing state and the Ku- 
maoni governors cultivated friendly relations with Hafiz Rabmat 
Khan, Najib-ud-daula and the Imperial governor of Moradabad. 
Sib Deo and Hari Ram remained in the plains and kept up a 
standing army there, consisting for the most part of mercenaries 
from Jammu, Nagarkot, Guler and Barhepura, who so protected the 
people that numerous immigrants sought the shelter of the Ku- 
maon authority inthe Tarai. At this time the principal cultivators 
were the Tharus, Bhuksas, and Barwaiks, with a considerable 
admixture of settlers from the south both Hindu and Musalman. 
The only tax imposed was one-sixth of the produce and in un- 
favourable seasons even this was remitted. Hari Ram was obliged 
to leave Rudrpur during the rains, but Sib Deo remained all 
the year round at Kashipur. The Mérés had now a long season 
of power and the Phartiyals resolved in some way or another to 
make a bold attempt for a share, as the Raja was practically ruled 
by whichever party should succeed in obtaining the nominal 
office of Diwan. They put forward Amar Singh Raotela as a 
competitor for the throne, but this nascent rebellion was quelled 
with a strong hand by Sib Deo. This brave old man had now to 
1 The following ia a list of these grants arranged in order of datc and each 


will be found in Traill’a record of the investigation into the case to which i¢ 
refers in the Almora records :— 


Date, A.D. In favowr of— Date, A.D In favour of— 
1749. Badrinath temple. 1759. Nagnéth temple. 
1762, Kedarnath temple. ” Kalika Devi in Gangolf. 
»  Jageswar temple. 1760. Kedamath temple. 
Ditto. »  Udeswar temple in Salam. 


1753. Bigeswar temple. * Family of Debidatta Tiwari. 
1754 Family of Bishandatta Joshi. 1763. Family of Jairém. 


1765, Badrinath temple. i764. Kalika Sitala temple in Dwdéra, 
* Briddh Jageswar temple 1765. Jagcawar temple. 
a5 Gananath temple in Borarau, | 1766. Ditto. 
1756. Family of Benirdm Upreti. 1767. Bhimeswar temple at Bhim Tél, 
° Briddh Jageswar temple. 1763, Family of Gangadatta Joshi. 
1757. Narayan temple inLakhanpur.| 1769. Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 
»  Jageawar temple, 1770, Family of kachspati Bhandari, 
‘ Family of Bishandatta Joshi. 1771. Family of Rewadhar Joshi. 
1758. Jageswar temple. 1772. Family of Shiusankar Tewari. 


7 Punagiri temole in Talades. » Kdlika temple in Gangoli. 
in Pinnath temple in Bordrau. | 1773. Bhalneswar temp‘e in Bordran. 
1759. Jageswar temple. 1774. Family of Kamalapatii Upretf. 
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feel the ingratitude of his own near relations, for Jaikishan Joshi, 
himself a Mara, joined by a number of Phartiyéls, went to the 
Garhwal Raja, Pradipt Sah, and induced him to invade Kumaon, 
Pradipt Sah came to Jhuniyagarh, which was then in his posses- 
sion, and Sib Deo with the Raja occupied Naithana in Patti Dora 
Palla close by. Sib Deo left Dip Chand at Naithana and with 
the greater part of his force advanced and occupied Jaspur on the 
Masi road, above the confluence of the Bino and the Ramganga. 
He then sent an envoy to the Garhw4l Raja demanding the 
cause of his thus disturbing the peace of Kumaon. Pradipt Sah 
replied that Kalyan Chand was his brother and he looked on 
Dip Chand as his nephew, and that if Dip Chand wrote to him 
in the terms of such a relationship he would retire. This was 
practically asking that the Raja of Kumaon should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Garhwal. Pradipt Sah also demanded that the 
Ramganga should henceforth be considered the boundary between 
Kumaon and Garhwal and threatened that if this were not granted 
he would seize the whole of Kumaon. Sib Deo agreed to the 
second proposal alone, but the Garhwal Raja and his advisers were 
prepared for war and a battle was fought at Tanba Dhond, the hill 
above Udepur on the Masi road in Patti Bichhla Chaukot, with 
the result that the Garhwalis lost some four hundred men and 
amongst the prisoners was Jaikishan. The Garhwaél Raja fled to 
Srinagar and eventually peace was concluded on such satisfactory 
terms that Pradipt Sh exchanged turbans with both Dip Chand 
and Sib Deo. 


No sooner was the quarrel with Garhwal settled than internal 
commotions arose in Kumaon itself which 
ended in the assassination of the principal 

actors, and gave some excuse for the invasion of the Gorkhalis in 
1790 when Kumaon ceased for ever to be independent. Hari Ram 
Joshi was always jealous of Sib Deo’s reputation and power. 
When first appointed to the command of the fort of Kashipur, he 
neglected his duty and permitted a low Musalm&n adventurer to 
administer the district in his name and plunder the people as he 
liked, In consequence of this, Sib Deo exchanged offices with 
1 One of the Brahmans whose eyes had been put out by Kalydén Chand, by 


name Kantu Joshi, fled to Garhwal and died there. His son Jayanand was now 
called back by Sib Deo and restored to the family estates. 


Internal quarrels. 
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Hari Ram, but the latter never forgot the slight put upon him by 
his cousin, and now took up arms against him. It is said that the 
cousins fought seven great battles, in two of which only Sib Deo 
claimed the victory. The seventh battle took place near the con- 
fluence of the Gagas and the Dos&ndhgér at Bans-ke-sira, and here 
Jairam, son of Hari Ram, and the principal mover in the quarrel, 
with 1,500 men, lost their lives. Hari Ram at once gave himself 
up to Sib Deo and both agreed to refer their quarrel to the arbi- 
tration of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who obliged Hari Ram to give Sib 
Deo a bond that he would ever afterwards faithfully obey him. 
Sib Deo was now, once more, de facto ruler of Kumaon; but he had 
many active and unscrupulous enemies who continually plotted 
against him, so that he was at length obliged to have recourse to 
measures of repression, which only increased the number of his 
enemies without ensuring his own safety. Foremost amongst the 
conspirators were the Phartiyals of Kali Kumaon. One of these, 
named Rai Mall, the Burna or head-man of the village of Choki 
in K&éli Kumaon, wrote to a friend in Ka4shipur, teiling bim that 
should he organise a conspiracy against Sib Deo he might feel him- 
self certain of the support of the entire faction in Kali Kumaon. 
The letter, however, miscarried, and the plot was discovered. Sib 
Deo believed that there were others concerned in these plots, and 
hastening to Almora instituted inquiries which resulted in the 
detection of a second couspiracy in which the Duniya Joshis were 
concerned. He seized the ringleaders, and after a somewhat per- 
functory trial condemned them to death. The mode of execution 
adopted was singular and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enemies. He caused the prisoners to be brought 
to Balighat above B&geswar on the Sarju, and there tied them 
up in sacks and hurled them alive into the seething whirpool 
below the cliff. The news of this affair spread quickly through- 
out the province, checking for a time any overt act of disaffec- 
tion, but as surely increasing the efforts of those who worked 
in secret. Some remorse seems to hare visited Sib Deo, for 
he released all the minor actors in the plots and sought to 
secure their allegiance by restoring their property to them. Rai 
Mall Burha fied to Doti, and his promincnt partisans disappeared 


for a time. 
13 
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Notwithstanding these plots, the power of Sib Deo seems to 
have been as great as ever, and village after 
village was granted to him by his grateful 
sovereign. Besides his estates in the Tarai, he held Gangola-Ko- 
tuli in Malla Sydnara, several villages in Baérahmandal and small 
grants elsewhere. He now rearranged the administration at Almo- 
ra and set out for the plains which required his presence as he had 
heard that the mercenaries from Nagarkot and elsewhere, who 
formed the garrisons of the forts in the Bhébar and Tar4i, were 
at the instigation of the Phartiyaéls clamouring for increased pay. 
Sib Deo advanced by forced marches to Kashtpur, and there sum- 
moned those whom he felt would support him, but before any one 
arrived the soldiery rose in revolt and murdered Sib Deo and two 
of his sons, This event happened in the cold weather of 1764 
(11th of Pus, 1821 Sambat), and was followed soon afterwards by 
the death of Hari Ram. From tkis date the dependence of the 
plains on the Hill State may be said to have ceased and deter- 
mined, and from this period, too, internal commotions so distraeted 
the highlands that there also merely the semblance of a stable 
government remained, Jaikishan succeeded his father as prime 
minister and vicerory, and continued to held the reins of govern- 
ment for some two years and a half when a son was born to Dip 
Chand. The mother of the bey, the Rani Sringér-Manjari, then 
wcquired great influence over the Raja, and considering that in 
consequence of her being the mother of the beir to the throne she 
should have a share in the government, intrigued with Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khén Robilla to oust Jaikishan. It is said that Hafiz Rah- 
mat, at the instigation of Jodha Singh Katehiri, his favourite ser- 
vant, and whose son was betrothed to a daughter of the Raja Dfp 


Chand and therefore belonged to the R&ni’s faction, wrote to Jaiki- 
shan and advised him to submit to the Rani. 


Murder of Sib Deo. 


ma The result was that 
Jaikishan threw up all his offices, and disgusted and disappointed 
deft Almora to the Rani and her friends. 


Mohan Singh, whom Batten calls “the spuriously descended 
Mohan Singh murders cousin of Dip Chand,” and for whom the 
the Rani. chroniclers of his own party can give no 
higher origin than that he was descended from a Raotela family of 


obscure descent who had settled at Simalkha on the Kosi, became 
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bakshi or head of the army. Kishan Singh, the Raja’s bastard 
brother, became prime minister, whilst Parmanand Bisht, the para- 
tnour of the Rani, was appointed viceroy, and Jodha Singh obtained 
the government of Kashipur.'| Thus the Raui’s party was com- 
pletely successful, but had hardly enjoyed their position for a year 
when the intrigues of Parmanand deprived Mohan Singh of his 
appointment. Mohan Singh fled to Rohilkhand, and his place was 
taken for a time by Parmanaud and then by Jaikishan and Harak 
Deb. Inthe meantime Mohan Singh, through the assistance of 
Dundi Khan, of Bisauli, who was jealous of the power and influence 
exercised by Hafiz Ralunat Khan in Kumaon affairs, assembled a 
force of Rohillas and hillmen, and, eight months after the expulsion 
of Mohan Singh, captured Almora and the persons of the Raja and 
Rani. According to other accounts, Mohan Singh was invited to 
Almora by the sons of Sib Deb, and the Rani once more entrusted 
to him the office of bakshi on his swearing fidelity to Dip Chand 
and his family.2 However this may be, Mohan Singh so firmly 
established himself as head of the government that he was able to 
put to death his enemy Parmanand Bisht with impunity. Em- 
boldened by this success, and believing that the Rani was still 
plotting against him, he shortly afterwards entered the women’s 
apartments and seizing her by the hair of her head flung her out 
of the window and killed her. Thus, like Jezebel of old, the Rani 
Sringar-Munjari perished a victim to her own self-indulgence 
and desire for power. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan hearing of the state of affairs in Kumaon, 
and finding that his old friend Dip Chand 
was now only a puppet in the hands of 
designing adventurers, sent for the sons of Sib Deb and counselled 
them to make some attempt to recover the power once exercised by 
their family. Aided also by Kishan Singh, who had fled from 
Almora on the murder of his friend the Rani, the Joshis enlisted 
a numerous following with which they invaded Kumaon and 
expelled Mohan Singh, who sought safety at first with Zabita Khda 
und then with the Oudh Nawdb. Dip Chand was eo pleased with 


' See report of Mr. W. Fraser in the records of the Commissioner of 
Kumaon; Government to the Hon’ble EK. Gardner, dated 22nd November, 1814. 
» This account is hardly correct, as the interests of the sons of Sib Deb were 
then ond ever afterwards opposed to those of Mohan Singh. 


Harak Deb Joshi. 
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the change that he desired to confer the two priucipal posts in the 
administration on the Joshi brothers with Kishau Siugh as viceroy, 
but Jaikishan refused to serve with Kishan Singh, and thus it 
became necessary again to place the two offices of prime miuister 
and head of the forces in the charge of one person. Harak Deb 
accepted this position and appointed as his deputies a Bisht of 
Chapuwa and Lakshmipati Joshi, The Bazpur Brahman Siro- 
mani Das, now Diwan Siromani Das, who had aided in the attack 
on Mohan Singh, was confirmed in his appointment of governor of 
Kashipur, with a grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated 
jagly of Mohan Singh. Manorath Joshi, son of Hari Ram, was 
made sardér of Rudrpur, and once more a certain semblance of 
erder and good government began to make itself manifest in the 
administration of public affairs both in tbe plains and the hills. 
Shortly afterwards Siromani Das died and was succeeded by his 
son Nandram, who, with his brother Har Gobind, was resolved, 
should an opportunity occur in the present unsettled state of 
affairs, to carve out for themselves, as their neighbours on all sides 
were doing, an estate which they might, perhaps, be able to trans- 
mit to their childrev. They called for still more recruits from 
Nagarkot, and also enlisted a large number of the roving mer- 
ceuary bands which the wars in the plains had created, and who 


were only too glad to accept service where fighting and plunder 
might be expected. 


At this time Mohan Singh wrote to both Jaikishan and Rarak 
Mohan Singh returns to Deb asking for forgiveness and begsing 
Almora. them to allow him once more to return 
to Kumaon. He had, moreover, induced many of the more irflu- 
ential men, disgusted as they were by the conduct of Kishwn 
Singh, to join in asking for his recall, and though Harak Deb 
merely sent a courteous but evasive reply, Jaikishan was impru- 
dent enough to invite this arch dissembler back to Kumaon. 
On his way to the hills, Mohan Singh visited Nandrim at Kashi- 
pur and promised, in return foc his assistance, to confirm that 
traitor in the government of the plains. On arriving at Almora, 
Mohan Singh almost at once a-sumed control of the adminis- 
tration, apparently with the consent of both Jaikishan and 
Harak Deb, who remained in office and assisted by their counsel 
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in the management of affairs. In the course of these cousulta- 
tions Jaikishan proposed that the Tarai should again be brought 
under the rule of Kumaon, and that an effurt should be made 
to expel Nandram, and in this resolution he was apparently 
warmly supported by Mohan Singh who offered to supply him 
with men and mouvey for the expedition. Mohan Singh, however, 
wrote secretly to Nand:am, advising him to hold out and prom .s- 
ing his aid should it be required, so thet when Jaikishan reached 
the plains he founa a strong force ready to veppose him posted at 
Halduwa between Chilkiya and Kashipur, Ju the fight that took 
place Jaikishan was worsted with the loss of the brother of Dip 
Chand who had accompanied the royal forces) Mohan Singh 
gained many advantages by this movement. The Joshi brothers 
were now separated, and means were fuund to make Almora so 
uncomfortable for Harak Deb that he was glad to take refuge in 
Pali. The unfortunate Raja himself was now alone and helpless 
in the hand of his gaoler, who sent him with his two sons, Udai 
Chand and Sujan Singh Gosain, to the State prison of Sirakot. 
Mohan Singh believed that the time bad come when he might 
throw off all semblance of submissiun and loyalty and look after 
his persoual aggraniisement alone, but resolved first of all to 
s-cure his position at Almora. For this purpose it was necessary 
to paralyse the influence of the Joshi brothers, and this could 
best be effected by the death of one or both. Mohan Singh 
accordingly proceeded to Kumkhet, a village on the southern face of 
the Gagar rangein parganah Kota, and, under pretence of concerting 
a commor attack ou Nandrim and the rebels in the plains, invited 
Jaikishan to attend him. The Joshi at first refused, but overcome 
by the violent entreaties and protestations of Mohan Singh, 
Morlierof Jaikishan and t last yielded and came to Kumbket. 
Dip Cound. Mohan Singh invited the unsnspecting 
victim into his tent and engaged him in an interesting and 
apparently friendly conversation, in the midst of which, at a 
prearranged signal, assassins entered and murdered Jaikishan. 
Mohan Singh then proceeded to Almora and seized Harak Deb, 
who had incautiously returned there, and would have murdered 
him also had not Lal Singh, Mvhan Singh’s own brother, inter- 
posed and induced him to commute the order to one of perpetual 
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imprisonment. Dip Chand and his two sons now died suddenly in 
confinement at Sirakot, and there can be little doubt but that 
their murder also must be added to the catalogue of crimes com- 
mitted by the usurper. The tradition runs that the food supplied 
to the unfortunate prisoners was so bad in quality and so insufficient 
in quantity that they died of starvation, though violence also is 
said to have been resorted to. This event took place at the close 
of the year 1777 A. D. 


Mohan Singh now proclaimed himself Raja under the title 
Mohan Singh(Chand) ©f Mohan Chand and assumed all the 
UCEEAt Bea DD insignia of a rightful ruler at his iustal- 
lation. We have ten grants of land made by him during the 
years 1777-78 A.D., which show that he was as anxious as 
any of his predecessors to purchase the protection of the gods.? 
He appointed his brother Lal Singh and Madhusudan Pande of 
Patiya to the chief offices of the state and wrote to Nandrim in 
the terms of their agreement that ‘‘ now the hills are mine and the 
lowlands of Kashipur are yours, let Gularghati be our boundary.” 
But Nandram sought for some better authority than that of an 
usurper and proceeded to Lukhnow and offered the whole of the 
low country to the Nawab, agreeing to hold from him as lessee 
(yrdraddr) and to pay a considerable sum as revenue. The 
Nawab nothing loth accepted the gift and directed his officers on 
the frontiers to assist Nandrdm in all his undertakings and further 
appointed him his Amil for all the low country. Being thus sap- 
ported Nandram resolved to extend his possessions and instigated 
Mohan Singh to demand from Manorath Joshi, who still held 
Rudrpur, his entire submission to the de facto ruler of the Hill State. 
The Joshi indignantly refused and prepared to attack both Mohan 
Singh and his ally Nandr4m, but was persuaded by the latter that 
he was in foct a secret enemy of Mohan Singh, and that if they 
joined their interests their united forces could easily overpower 
the usurper; and now that all the Chands were dead, the Joshis 


} These grants in the order of date are as follows :— 


Date A. D. In favor of— Date A.D. In favor of— 
1777, Jageswar temple. 1777, Bhuvaneswar temple in Gangoli. 
Do. Ditto 1778. Nagnath temple in Chéral. 


Do. Sitala Debi temple in Athéguli. Do _ Kapileswar temple in Dig. 
Do. Family of Radhapati Bhandari. Do. Kalika temple in Gangoli 
Do. Family of Ruasin Baksh. Do Bhatneswar temple in Borérau. 
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might succeed to the throne of Kumaon. Manorath was credulous 
enough to trust these statements, and with a slight escort pro- 
ceeded to Bazpur to meet Nandrim, where he was treacherously 
murdered with all his followers, and Nandram took possession of 
Rudrpur in the name of the Nawab. Thus passed away for ever 
even the nominal authority of the Hill State over the plains par- 
ganas. Nanakmatha and Bilhari were at this time supposed to be 
mortgaged to the Pathans of Bareilly and with Sarbna also fell 
into the hands of the Oudh Nawé&b,' who remained suzerain of the 
Tarai until the British occupation in 1802 A. D., when Sib Lal, 
nephew of Nandrém and son of Har Gobind, was found in possession 
as farmer. Kilpuri alone remained for a time in the hands of 
Kumaoni landholders, but this also had to be yielded up to the 
Nawib’s agents. 


No matter of general interest belongs to the local history of the 
Tarai during the period between the accession of NandrAm to the 
management and the British occupation. Mr. Batten’s account of 
the administration of the Tarai during this time partially explains 
the causes of its diminished prosperity in modern times, of which 
some account will be given under the District notice, Mr. Batten 
considers that on the whole the rule of the Oudh Nawab in the Taréi 
was beneficial, but chiefly from a negative point of view. He goes on 
to say— The bad government of districts naturally more adapted 

Native administration for culture and habitation drove large colo- 
of the Tarti. nies of people from the south to a region 
where the back-ground of the forest and the hills could always afford 
a shelter against open oppression; where the nature of the climate 
was not such as to invite thereto the oppressors intu whose hands 
a whole fertile and salubrious land had fallen, and where also on 
this very account the rulers who dis exist found it their interest 
to conciliate and attract all new-comers. The management of the 
territory in question by Nandrém and Sib Lal is generally well 
spoken of, except in the matter of police, but even in this latter 
respect the mismanagement was not more injurious to society than 
the state of affairs in regard to the forest banditti became in times 
not far distant from our own. I believe that it may be confidently 
wtated that, at the commencement of the British rule in Rohilkhand, 

' These changes never affected the upper part known as the Bdbar. 
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there existed in the Tardi a greater number of inhabited spots 
than there existed 30 years afterwards in the same tract ; that 
more and more careful cultivation was visible in every direc- 
tion; that the prairie, if not the forest, had retreated to a greater 
distance ; that the gis or canals for irrrigation were more frequent 
and better made; that more attention was paid to the construction 
and management of the embankments on the several streams ; and 
that, finally, on account of all these circumstances, tae naturally bad 
climate, now again deteriorated had somewhat improved. While 
recording this statement, I must not omit to add that I myself 
possess no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; 
but that I write under the influence of almost universal oral testi- 
mony supported, nevertheless, by this circumstance, viz., that the 
revenue statistics of the tract under discussion shew a des- 
cending scale in regard to the income of the State, a product 
which, under general rules, bears an approximately regular pro- 
portion to the prosperity of a country.” 


“T must not omit to mention the fact that the Bhuksa and 
Effect of earlier settle. Thaéru tribes are extremely migratory in 
ments. their habits, and are peculiar in requiring 
at their several locations more lard for their periodical tillage, 
than they can shew under cultivation at one time or in one year. 
To these tribes is in a great measure now left the occupation of the 
Tarai territory; so that now (1844) for every deserted village, 
there may be perhaps found a correspording newly cultivated one, 
within the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene, 
where under the present system no room for contemporaneous 
cultivation is supposed to exist, the periodical waste or fallow also, 
in that peculiar climaie presenting as wild and jungly an appear- 
ance as the untouched prairie. In the times, on the contrary, 
which I have advantageously compared with our own, the fickle 
and unthrifty races whom I have named were not the sole occu- 
pants of the soil; all the number of contemporaneous settlements 
was therefore greater, and the extent of land required for each was 
less. I therefore come round in due course to the next fact (the 
obverse of that first stated) that as bad government in the ordi- 
narily habitable parts of the country introduced an extraordinary 
number of ploughs into the borders of the forest-tract, so the 
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accession of the British rule, ky affording a good government to 
Rohilkhand, re-attracted the agricultural resources to that quarter, 
and proportionately reduced the means of tillage in the Taréi. 
Such is my general position, but local circumstances also added 
to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on my part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode 
of settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule; to 
the disputes, in and out of Court, concerning zamindari rights, be- 
tween Sib Lal and Lal Singh; and, again, between the latter and 
his nephew Mahendia Singh’s family; to the continued bad police 
management ; and perhaps more than all tu the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of the English revenue officers, who were scared away from the 
tract by the bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally 
attracted thither by its facilities for sport. In fact, the sum of the 
whole matter is in my opinion this : that, even long neglect in other 
quarters can by a change of system be speedily remedied ; but that, 
in the peculiar region of which we are treating, a very brief period 
of neglect or bad management is sufficient to ruin the country.” 


Mohan Singh, as might be expected, signalised bis accession by 
the persecution of all the friends and rela- 
tions of Sib Deb, and obliged them to 
abandon Kumaon and fly to the plains. Lakshmipati Joshi, once 
a deputy of Harak Deb, was murdered at the deoddr tree near 
Almora whilst on his way to pay his respects at the palace, and a 
complete reign of terror ensued. Both the Raja of Doti and the 
Raja of Garhwal were unwilling to allow this state of things to 
continue, and entered into correspondence with Harak Deb, who 


Flight of Mohan Singh. 


was still in prison, and the discontented generally in Kumaon. 
Lalat Sah, who was then Raja of GarhwaAil, first tuok the field and 
advanced by Lohba to Dwara with a considerable furce under the 
command of Prempati Kumariya. Mohan Singh, distrusting his 
own influence with the troops, sent his brother Lal Singh to meet 
the Garhwalis, and calling Harak Deb before him begged him to 
go and fight against the ancient enemy of their country and that 
he should in reward be restored to his offices and lands. Harak 
Deb gave a seeming acquiescence, but had hardly time to prepare 
himself when intelligence was received of the utter defeat of the 
Kuméaonis at Bagwali Pokhar (1779 A.D.) Mohan Singh on 
14 
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hearing the news resolved on flight and desired Harak Deb to 
accompany him, but the latter refused and the usurper fled alone 
by Gangoli and the K&li to Lucknow and thence to Faizullah 
Khan of R&mpur, where he was eventually joined by Lal Singh 
and others of his adherents. Lalat Sah sent for Harak Deb, and 
owing to his counsels placed a son of his own named Pradhaman 
on the throne of the Chands under the title of Pradhaman Chand.! 


Pradhaman Chand appointed Harak Deb, Jayanand and Ga- 
dhadhar Joshis to the principal offices and 
would, doubtless, have made a permanent 
impression on the country had the people really desired a stable 
government, bnt they were now too much accustomed to revolu- 
tions to believe that any efforts of theirs could establish a firm 
peace. Lalat Sah died and was succeeded by his eldest son Jayakrit 
or Jaikarat Sab on the throne of Garhwal, and between the two 
brothers quarrels soon arose. The Garhwal Raja demanded an 
acknowledgment of his seniority by right of birth, which the Ku- 
maon Raja refused to give, on the ground that Kumaon had never 
acknowledged the supremacy of Garhwal, and that he was bound 
to support the dignity of the throne to which he had succeeded. 
Jn the meantime, Harak Deb wrote to Faizullah Khan and beg- 
ged him not to assist Mohan Singh in his designs, and received an 
assurance that the Pathans would not connive at any attempts on 
Kumaon. The Nawab also promised not to afford any aid or coun- 
tenance, but desired that some means of subsistence should be pro- 
vided for the exiled family, a request which was at once complied 
with, but as promptly declined. Mohan Singh, despairing of suc- 
cess, then went on a pilgrimage, and at Allahabad met the leader 
of a fighting body of religious mendicants known as Nagas, and 
promised him the plunder of Almora if they assisted in the inva- 
sion of Kumaon. The Naga leader consented and with 1,400 men 
under four Mahants proceeded to the hills. They entered Ku- 
maon by the Kosi, and, under pretence of being pilgrims on their 
way to Badrinath, got as far as the confluence of the Suwél and the 
Kosi before their real character was discovered. Harak Deb then 


Pradhaman, 1779-86 A.D. 


1 We have three grants made by Pradhaman Chand during his short reign 
in Kumaon :—Une dated in 1781 A D.,in favour of the family of Krishnanand., 
Joshi; another dated in 1782 A.D., in favour of the family of Beniram Upreti, 
and a third dated in 1704 A.D, in favour of the family of Rewadhar anc Bélki- 
shun Joshis. 
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posted his forces at Charalekh, and sending a present of moncy to 
the Nagas asked them to retire, but urged by Mohan Sigh they 
attacked the Kumaoni forces and were totally defeated, leaving 
seven hundred of their dead in the ravines of tle Kosi.' 


The episode in no wise allayed the jealousy that existed be- 
tween the two Rajas: and now the elder 
brother, urged by his advisers, considered 
that he had claims to the entire sovereignty of the two kingdoms, 
and even intrigued with the exile, Mohan Singh. Harak Deb saw 
the evils that would certainly accrue from this estrangement and 
went with a strong escort towards Garhwal and requested that 
Jayakrit Sah would grant him an interview with the object of 
settling the questions in dispute. The Garhwal Raja declined the 
interview and would not believe in the sincerity of Harak Deb and, 
perhaps, he was right, for when he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to 
surprise him, he found himself opposed to a force which defeated 
his troops and obliged him to seek safety in flight. So hardly 
pressed were the Garhwalisin the pursuit that the Raja sickened 
and died * and the Kumfoni troops, plundering and burning every 
village on their way and even the sacred temple of Dewalgarh, 
entered and took possession of the capital, Srinagar. To the pre- 
sent day, this raid into Garhwal is known as “the Joshiyana.” 
Par&kram Sah, another brother of Pradhaman, had previously pro- 
claimed himself Raja of GarhwAl, and though Pradhaman at first 
played him off as a possible rival to Jaikarat, he now resolved to 
enter Garhw4l and assume possession of the throne. He at first 
wished to leave Parikram in Kumaon, but the latter declined, prefer- 
ring Garhwal, but was easily reduced to obedience, for the whole 
country was against him,’ but remained too long away for his 
interests in Kumaon. Although Harak Deb did everything that 
man could do to strengthen his position, the natural enemies of hia 


The Joshiyénse raid. 


1 Hence the proverb :— 

Jogi ha babe ho hatak (fanj kya dhariyo chtyo. 

Meaning, what business had the jogi’s (menlicant) father in the army? A 
proverb now often applied to those that meddle in other people’s affairs. 
7 Some say that he waa assassinuied by the express orders of Hutak Deb. 
8 The following thyme was applied 'o the weak attempts of Pardkram Sah 
to obtain possession of Garhwal :-— 

“ Ko ldia kdtha barta 0 sun kéla tu 
Anala le gar mt-ho daur dana tu.” 

Meaning, “speak, O dumb one, listcn deaf one thou; the blind hath stolen the 

store, seek the guard you.” 
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race were too powerful for him. From the south came Nandram, 
from the eastern districts, Mohan Singh and Lal Singh, and a 
Garhwali contingent was added by Parikram Séh, and all united 
near the Naithana fort in Patti Dora Talla of Pali where Harak 
Deb lay awaiting reinforcements. None came, however, and many 
of his followers deserted him, as they did not care to fight fora 
Raja who was a Garhwali in heart and cared more for Srinagar than 
for Almora. Harak Deb was defeated and fled to the plains and 
thus ended the Garhwali domination in 1786 A.D. 


Mohan Singh was again supreme! at Almora, and being hard 
Restoration of Mohan pressed for money to pay his levies, plunder- 
Bingh, 1786-88, A.D. ed the country allround. In Kali Kumaon 
he is said to have extracted four lakhs of rupees from Maras and 
Phartiyals alike. Hence the proverb :— 


“ Charo khdi gaya chaktira. Jehala pura mush bhaya kira.” 


“The chakir eat up the food, but both he and the wagtail were 
caught in the trap.” 


Harak Deb applied in vain for assistance from Garhwal and 
was answered only by empty promises. In fact, itis doubtful whe- 
ther at this time Pradhaman Sah held the reins of government in 
Garbwal, for Mohan Singh is said to have now formed an alliance 
with Parfkram Sah by which both agreed to rule in their respec- 
tive kingdoms, of which the boundaries were defined, and that Prad- 
haman Séh retired into private life. Relying on his own resources 
Harak Deb recruited a force in Barhepur in the plains and invaded 
Kumaon again, He reached Hawalbigh and met the forces of 
Mohan Singh in battle between Sitoli and Railkot, with the result 
that the usurper was defeated and taken prisoner with his brother 
Lal Singh, whilst his eldest son, Bishan Singh, was killed. Lal 
Singh was released and pardoned, but the conqueror took Mohan 
Singh to a small dharmsila near the temple of Narayan Tiwari 
below Haridungari, and there slew him in expiation of his numerous 
crimes, This event occurred in the year 1788 A.D. Mohan Singh’s 


* We have cight grants of land made by Mohan Singh during this period :— 


Date, A. D. ; In fav--ur of— Date, A. D. In favour of ~ 
ar cate penal: | 1788. Bhairab temple in Almora, 
; : . Re A ; i ! 
1787. Bhairab temple in A'mora. ” aghunath tenplein Almora. 


»  Badrindth temple. 


Wise: Bageewar temple. »  Pabaneswar teinple in Sélam. 
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son, Mahendra Singh, fled to Rampur and Harak Deb again entered 
Almoraas master. He at once wrote to Pradhaman Chand, inviting 
him to come to Kumaon and take possession of the vacant throne ; 
but mindful of his sufferings and the uncertain tenure by which he 
held the country before, the Raja wisely enough refused to comply, 
and thus Kumaon was for a time without a master. 


This state of things did not last Jong, for Harak Deb knew well 
"Sib Singh (Chand), 1788 that though he might rule in the name of 
A.D. syme Chand, he could never hope to found 
a dynasty himself. He, therefore, sent for one Sib Singh, a Réotela 
said to be descended from Udyot Chand, and installed him as 
Raja under the name of Sib Chand. From the accession of Pra- 
dhaman Chand up to the conquest by the Gorkhalis the entire pow- 
er of the State was vested in the hands of the Joshis and their ad- 
herents and is known amongst the people as “the Joshyal,” but 
this time, however, they had not an opportunity for establishing 
their government firmly in Almora before L4l Singh with the 
asistance of Faizullah Khan of Rampur invaded the hills. A bat- 
tle was fought at the Dharmsila village near Bhim Tal in which 
Gadadhar, the Joshi leader, was slain and his forces were routed. 
They all then fled towards Garhwal for assistance, and Lal Singh, 
passing through Almora, pursued the retreating Joshis as far as 
Ulkagarh in Garhwal, where Harak Deb made a successful stand 
and again assuming the offensive, drove his enemies to Chukim 
on the Kosi. In this action he was aided by a Garhwali contin- 
gent sent by Pradhaman Sih. But, on the other hand, a second 
GarhwiAli contingent, sent by the Raja’s brother ParAkram Sah, now 
assisted Lal Singh, who was thus enabled to take the field once 
more. Harak Deb retired with Sib Singh to Srinagar, where Pra- 
dhaman Sah resided whilst Parikram Sah, always obstinate, un- 
steady and unreasonable, supported the pretensions of Lal Singh’s 
party and agreed to place the son of Mohan Singh on the throne 
of Kumaon in return for a subsidy of one anda half lakh of rupees, 
thus apparently acting in direct opposition to his brother’s policy. 
It is very difficult indeed to understand Garhwali politics at this 
time. We see the brothers Pradkaman and Parikram arrayed 
as partisans on opposite sides and sometimes living in amity 
together at Srivagar and sometimes in arms against each other ; and 
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now whilst Pradhaman Sah gave shelter to the exiled Joshis, Pa- 
rakram accompanied their enemies to Almora and assisted in the 
installation of Mahendra Singh, the son of Mohan Singh,! as Raja 
of Kumaon under the title of Mahendra Chand in 1788 A.D. 


Lal Singh took the place of Harak Deb and united in his own 
Mahendra Siugh(Chand), person all the chief offices of the State. 
1782-00 A.D. He took an active part in the persecution 
of the Joshis and drove many of them into exile, others were im- 
prisoned3and some of the prominent members were executed for 
real or fancied offences. Parikram Sah, too, so used his influence 
in Garhwal that Harak Deb fled to the plains and sought the pro- 
tection of Mirza Mehndi Ali Beg, Subahdar of Bareilly, on behalf 
of the Naw4b, but Lal Singh anticipated the result of the Joshi 
intrigues in that quarter by presenting himself in person (1789) 
before the Nawab of Oudh whilst he was hunting in the jungles at 
Khera near Haldwani and claimed the protection of the Oudh 
darbir for Mahendra Singh, who he said had always been their ally 
and had willingly acknowledged Oudh as owner of the Tarai. 
Before, however, proceeding further we must turn to Nepél and 
briefly trace the rise of the Gorkhali power there. 


! Asso much has beer said about this family, we shall now give the genealo- 
gical tree. Mr. Batten calls Mohan Singh * the epuriously descended cousin of 
Dip Chand.” and Mr. Fraser in his report to Government, in 1814 tra-es the 
descent of the family from Pahir Singh, the offspring of Biz Bahddur Chand 
by a dancing woman : to whose son, Hari Singh, were legal issue Mohan Singh 
and Lal Singh Under the quasi caste-name of Réotela are inc!nded both the 
legitimate and illegitimate junior members of the Chand family, and but little 
distinction was ever made in the hills between the lawful and illegitimate mcm- 
bers of a family. Even Harak Deb allowed Mohan Singh to be a descendant 
* though illegally and basely ’’ of the royal line. and as such it appears to me 
that he would, according to the hill custom, be considered a Raotela, or one 
sprung from the royal stock. Baz Bahidur Chand. 


Pahar Singh. 
Hari Singh, 
| 


OL 

Mohan Singh Lal Singh, 
\ 

Mahendra Singh. Gumaén Licelh 


Partab Sinzh, Shiuréj singh, 


| 
Nanda Singh. 


Bhim Singh. 


The elder branch is represented by the Government pensioner at Almora. and 
the younger branch by Shiuraj Singh now of Kashipur and created a Raja by 
the British Government. The claims of both were definitely dismissed in Board 
to Government No. 35, dated May 4th, 1821. 
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History—(coneld.) 
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The Gorkhalis. Ram Bahédur invades Kumaon. Invasion of Garhwil. Chi- 
nese attack Nepal. Attempts by the family of Ll Singh te recover Kumaon, 
Gorkh&li administration of Kumaon. Ran Bahadur retires to Benarca. Harak 
Deb. Ran Bahédur returns to Nepal. Garhwal and the Dan under the Gorkhé- 
lis; their punishment on defeat. Gorkhalis in Kumaon, their forces and the 
adniinistration of justice. Causesof the Nepil war. Aggressions on the Go- 
rakhpur frontier. Fruitless negotiations. Butwal. Openiug operations of the 
war. Invasion of the Din. Kalanga. From the fall of Kalanga to the inva~ 
sion of Kumaon. Mr. Gardner appointed to political charge. Annexation de- 
termined on. Preparations for the invasion of Kumaon. Disposition of the 
forces, Advance on Rénikhet. Gorkhélis occupy Kumpur. British occupy 
Siyéhi Devi. Gorkhdlis retire to Almora. Britis) occupy Kataérmal. Captain 
Hearsey’s operations in eaatern Kumaon, is defeated at Khi!pati and taken pri- 
soner. Action at Gananéth. Capture of Almora. Bam Séh and the Gorkhélia 
retire to Doti. Mr. Gardner in civil charge with Mr. Traill as assistant. Long 
negotiations regarding peace with Nepal. At length peace is concluded. Garh- 
wil affairs. British administration under Traill, Batten and Ramsay. 

We have now reached the time when the Chand dynasty that 

had so long ruled in Kumaon was to cease 

The Gorkhilis. to exist. The blow was as sudden as it 
was unexpected and was delivered by the Gorkhalis who first 
appear in history towards the middle of the last century. At that 
time Nepal was broken up into a number of petty states; in the 
valley and its neighbourhood, were Bhatgdon, Banepa, Lalitpétan 
and Kantipur or Kéthmfndu, to the west were the Vaisya Rajas 
and Dulu, Doti, Jumla and Achfm, and to the east were the 
petty chiefs of the Kirantis. To the north, the hills were also 
divided amongst a number of petty Rajas each of whom claimed 
independence of Nepal and of each other, and amongst them was 
Narbhupdla Séh, the ruler of the small state of Gorkha, which lay 
about eight days journey to the north of Nepdél. The Gorkhéli 
Raja seeing the defenceleas condition of the valley, divided as it 
was amongst a number of families each of whom was at feud with 
the other, and anxious to enlarge his narrow dominions which 
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ill afforded sustenance to its rapidly increasing population, led a 
force towards Nepal and laid claim to the throne. He was, how- 
ever, met by the Vaisya Rajas of Noakot and obliged to retire 
across the Trisul Ganga! to his own country. Finding that his 
forces were insufficient and his information regarding the resources 
of the valley chiefs was imperfect, Narbhupala Sah resolved to 
await a better opportunity and in the meantime to correct the 
errors in his calculations which experience had made manifest. 
For this purpose his son Prithinar&éyana was sent, when quite a 
child, to be brought up at the court of Bhatgéon where he 
managed to acquire that intimate knowledge of the factions and 
feuds and resources of each country which shortly afterwards 
served his purpose so well. Prithinérayana succeeded his father 
in 1742 A.D. and commenced his career of conquest by the 
annexation of Nuwakot and the hill country to the westward. 
In addition to great natural abilities and cousiderable talent as a 
commander he was also a master of intrigue and by his agents 
found means to foment disturbances between the independent 
princes in his neighbourhood and to induce them to apply to him 
for aid and support. His troops were constantly exercised and the 
wealth already brought to Gorkha by many of them, attracted to his 
side the best fighting clans in the hills) When he thought the 
time was ripe for a decisive blow, he descended with an over- 
whelming force and took possession of Nofkot, Kirtipur, Banepa, 
and Bhaétgaon and in 1768 A.D. occupied Kathmandu which 
henceforth became his principal residence. The Gorkhalis did 
not gain the country without along and severe struggle during 
which strange and fearful cruelties are said to have been perpe- 
trated by the invaders. Prithinér4yana Sah died in 1775 and was 
succeeded by his son Sinha Partip Sah who during his short 
reigu was able to add only the country on the east as far as Sum- 
bheswara to the Gorkhéli possessions. Ran Bahadur Sah suc- 
ceeded his father in 1778 with the Rani Indur Lachhmi as regent.? 
She was a woman of a determined character verging on cruelty 
and under her the work of conquest went rapidly on. Lamjung 


Lo Wright, 147. = Tn 1779 the Rani Regent was put to death by Bahadur 
Sah, uncle of the young king who assumed the reins of government and carried 
out the agressive policy of his predecessor. 1¢ was he that completed the con- 
quest of Acham, Jumla and Doti whence he expelled the reigning Raja Vrithipati 
Sah. It was he also who conceived and carried out the invasion of Kuwaon. 
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and Tanhan were the first to fall, then followed the country of the 
Chaubisi Rajas up to the Kéli, including Kashka, Parbat, Prisingh, 
Satin, Isniya, Maskot, Darkot, Urga, Gutima, Jumla, Raghan, 
Dérma, Jubar, Pyuthfna, Dhani, Jaserkot, Chili, Golam, Acham, 
Dhulek, Ddlu and Doti. 


The Nepflese darbér were well acquainted with the state 
Ran Babddur invades Of affairs in Kumaon and resolving to add 
Kumaon. it to their conquests, wrote to Harak Deb 
desiring his assistance and co-operation, There is some reason to 
believe that this was at least promised, for we find him join the 
Gorkhalis on their entering into Almora and also named as their 
representative should the Gorkbali troops have been obliged to 
leave Kumaon to defend their own territory against the Chinese, 
a matter which will be noticed hereafter. For this conduct there 
can be no excuse and no matter how much he may have suffered 
at the hands of the Phartiyals, the alliance of Harak Deb with the 
Gorkhalis cannot but be looked on as selfish and unpatriotic 
The Gorkhali army destined for the invasion of Kumaon set out 
from Doti early in 1790 under the command of Chauturiya Ba- 
hadur Sah, Kazi Jagjit Pande, Amar Singh Thf&pa and Surbir 
Th4pa. One division crossed the Kali into Sor and a second 
was sent to occupy the patti of Bisung. When news of this in- 
vasion arrived at Almora all was confusion and despair. Mahen- 
dra Singh summoned the entire fighting population and with part 
of his regular troops took the field in Gangoli whilst Lal Singh 
with a like force advanced through Kali Kumaon. Amar Singh 
marched against the Kumaonis, but was defeated by Mahendra 
Singh and obliged to retreat towards Kali Kumaon. Here, how- 
ever, the Gorkh4lis were successful for at the village of Gatera 
near Katolgarh, they succeeded in surprising Lal Singh and drove 
him with the loss of two hundred men towards the plains. 
Mahendra Singh was on his way to assist his uncle when the 
news of this disaster reached him and abandoning all hope of 
saving his capital, fled to Kota where he was soon afterwards joined 
by Lal Singh from Rudrpur. The Gorkbalis finding the way thus 
opened retraced their steps and efter some slight resistance at 
Héwalbagh, took possession of Almora in the early part (Chait) of 
the year 1790, 
2 
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Tn the following year we find Harak Deb at Almora and great 
, preparations made for the invasion of Garh- 
Invasion of Garhwal. “! 33 
wal. The Gorkhalis, however, never pene- 

trated beyond Langurgarh which for a whote year defied their 
efforts to reduce it and in the midst of their arrangements for a 
more determined attack on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the Gorkh&li possessions and that all the troops 
should return to Nepal, giving over to Harak Dcb the conquered 
territory to the west of the Kali. The Gorkhal: leaders had, how- 
ever, so impressed Pradhaman Sah with a sense of their power that 
he agreed! to pay a yearly tribute of Rs, 25,000 to the Nepalese 
government and send an agent to the darbar which for the next 
twelve years preservel some appearance of amity between the 
two governments. The Gorkhal: annals simply state that the 
Chinese invasion of Nepalese ‘ cut the Chinese army into pieces 
Nepal. and obtained great glory. But M. Im- 
bault-huart gives us a very different account of the Chinese inva- 
sion of Nep&l from offtcial sources.2 The Panchan Lama of Tashi- 
lonpo died in 1781 during a visit to Pekin and his eldest brother 
Hutu Kotu Tchongpa seized on his treasures and refused to give 
any to the younger brother Cho-ma-eul-pa, the Schamerpa of 
Kirkpatrick and SyAmarpa Lama of the Nepalese. The latter 
fled to Nepal and invited theGorkhalis to invade Tibet. They were, 
however, bought off by a secret treaty by which the Lamas promised 
them 15,000 taels or £4,800 per annum. Not receiving this, the 
Gorkhalis crossed the frontier and sacked Tasbilonpo in 1791. 
In the following year the Chinese not only expelled the Gorkhalis 
from Tibet but penetrated close to Yang-pu or Kéthmandu, where 
a treaty was signed by which the plunder was restored and recom- 
pense was made for the cost of the war. The Chinese troops 
returned, but left a garrison of 3,000 men in Lhasa, and this was the 
first time that they made a permanent stay in Tibet. From this 
time, too, the Nepfélese have always sent tribute to China. It 
was owing to this invasion that the Gorkhalis were obliged to raise 
the seige of Langurgarh in Garhwal and return to Almora. They in- 
tended to take Harak Deb with them to Nepal as their arrangements 


VAs. Res, 1, 343 (Hardwicke, 1796): Raper in 1808 gays Rs. 9,000 and to 
keep a vakil of the ald at his court, As. Res., XI, 60u. 2 History 
ot the conquest of Nepal in 1792 translated from the Chi : J. A. Paria 
qib Ser., Xi1., 343 (1878), inese A. P 
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with the Garhwal Raja did not now admit of his succeeding 
them in Kumaon, but dreading the fature in store for him, Harak 
Deb managed to escape on the way aud fled to Juhar. In the 
ineantime news of the peace with China arrived and the GorkhAlis 
returned to Almora, so that Harak Ded was unable to proceed 
there and stir up his ancient allies in Pali and Bérahmandal. 
The Juhfris who had attached themselves to the Phartiyal faction 
now seized Harak Deb aud kept him a close prisoner, sending 
information of the event ¢o Lal Singh and Mahendra Singh. The 
latter sent a relative named Padam Singh, the Mards say, to mur- 
der Harak Deb, but as he was not killed, we may venture to hope 
that it was only to bring him in custody to the plains The 
prisoner, however, took means to bring round his jailors to his own 
side by promising his aid to any attempt that Padam Singh might 
make to secure the throne of Kumaon for himself; all he cared fer 
was that neither Mahendra Singh nor Lal Singh should ever 
occupy Almora. The Gorkhalis of the Th&apa party, too, he now 
hated as bitterly as the rest and with Padam Singh, as his escort 
set out for the court of the Garhwal Raja to ascertain what assist- 
ance they might expect from him. Pradhuman Sah declared 
that he would never again interfere in the affairs of Kumaon and 
his recent bitter experience of the Gorkhalis did not encourage 
him to embroil himself again with them. Padam Singh returned 
with his friends to the plains, but Harak Deb remained at Srinagar 
and long continued to be the animating spirit of the prolonged 


defence made by that country. 
During this time Mahendra Singh had not been idle, he 
Attempts to recover attempted to pass by Bhim Tl to Almora, 
Almora. but was attacked by the garrison of the 
Barakheri fort and obliged to return to Kilpuri in the Tarai which 
he had made his head-quarters. A second expedition towards Kali 
Kumaon was equally unsuccessful for he found himself opposed 
not only to the Gorkhilis but to the great mass of the Maras, 
who together with Harak Deb had again become fast friends of the 
intruders. In 1794 A.D. Muhammad Ali Khan of Rampur was 
murdered by his brother Ghulam Muhammad Khan, and though 
the Nawab was inclined to condone tlie offence in consideration of 
a bribe, a British force under General Abercrombie advanced 
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from Fatehgarh to Bareilly to depose the usurper. There they 
awaited the arrival of the Oudh Nawab and Mr. Cherry before 
commencing hostilities The Rohillas, however, determined to 
attack the British before the Nawab’s troops could join them 
and were completely defeated in a severe action fought at the 
bridge across the Sanka river near the village of Bithaura? Ghul4ém 
Muhammad fied with his forces to Fatehchaur in the low hills 
below Garhwal, but was eventually obliged to yield himself pri- 
soner and was at once deported to Benares. So soon as the British 
and Oudh troops left Rampur, Mahendra Singh began to levy 
the disbanded followers of Ghulam Muhammad for an attempt on 
Kumaon, but wearied with these repeated attacks, Amar Singh Thapa 
marched on Kilpuri and thus deprived the Kumaonis of their only 
rallying point, Mahendra Singh and his partizans deprived of 
every acre of land that they could lay claim to fled to the Oudh 
Subahdar and represented that the tract from which the Gorkha- 
lis had ousted them really formed a part of the Tarai which of 
right belonged to the Nawab and requested his aid in recovering 
it from the Gorkhalis. Atabeg Khao and Raja Sambhunath were 
instructed to take measures to protect the interests of the Oudh 
darbar and apparently these would have taken the form of a war 
with Nepal had not the good offices of Mr. Cherry promoted an 
understanding by which the Gorkhalis agreed to yield up all 
pretensions to the low country and the Nawab, on the other hand, 
promised to respect the position of the de facto rulers of Kumaon. 
At the same time provision was made for the retention by the 
exiled family on some doubtful tenure of a portion of the Tarai for 
their subsistence and which so far as any jagir was concerned was 


subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Chachait in 
the Pilibhit district. 


During the years? 1791-92 Joga Malla Subah managed the 
Gorkhali administration fairs of Kumaon and introduced the first 
of Kumson. settlement of the land revenue. He im- 
posed a tax of one rupee on every bisit of cultivated land and one 
rupee per head (adult male) of the population besides Re. 1-2-6 
per village to meet the expenses of his own office. He was succeeded 
1 Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 135 : Gaz., V. * Fatehganj seven miles 


north-west of Bareilly. *‘These dates are chiefly taken from official 
proceedings ia which the names appear. 4 Nearly a British acre. 
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in 1793 by K&ézi Nar Shi and his Deputy Ramadatta Sahi in 
charge of the civil administration and Kalu Pande as commandant. 
The administration of Nar Sahi was marked by great cruelties and 
excesses. Mercenaries from Nagarkot and the western hills had 
of late years been more extensively employed by both factions in 
Kumaon and many of them had intermarried with the hill people 
and formed scattered colonies in Pali, Barahmandal and Sor. Nar 
Sahi doubting their loyalty and determined on their destruction 
gave orders that an accurate census should be taken of their num- 
bers and the localities in which they resided. He then arranged 
that on a night agreed on and at a given signal they should be 
slaughtered without mercy. His instructions were carried out and 
the people, to the present day, recal the mangal ki rdt (Tuesday 
night), or the ‘Nar Sdhi kd pala’, when they wish to express their 
horror of any villainy or treachery. Nar Sahi was recalled and 
was succeeded by Ajab Singh Khawaés Thapa and his deputy 
Sreshta Thapa with Jaswant Bhandari as commandant. Events 
now occurred at Kathmandu which had some considerable influence 
over Kumaon affairs. Bahadur S&h, who had succeeded in hold- 
ing office since 1779, was deposed by his subordinate Prabal Rana 
in 1795 and died miserably in prison. Two factions had now 
arisen in the state and fora long time their quarrels and jealousies 
retarded all active union for aggressive purposes. The one was 
known as the Chauntara! or Chautariya party, from the titles of 
their principal leaders who were either sons or nephews of the royal 
house, and the other the Thapa party sprung from the commonalty 
of the Gorkhéli state and raised to power by its military snccesses, 


1 A writer in the Caleutta Review (Jan., 1877, p. 141) gives two derivations 
for this word. The one is from Chawtara or Chadwtra, a platform of masonry, 
by which the houses of the chiefs of the Gorkhélis were distinguished from 
those of their clansmen. “Hence the chief became styled amonget his peo- 
ple the Chautara sihib or master of the platform. In time the eldest sn of the 
chicf was called Sébib Ji and the younger ones Chautara Sahibs, and thence the 
corruption Chauntara or Chautariya. The other explanation is that the word is 
derived from chau (=four) and tri to cross over the ocean. In the Adjnfti, 
there are four things essential to the man who is entrusted with the manage- 
ment of state affairs; to wit, conciliation, presents, chastisement and the power 
of causing misunderstanding amongst the members of the enemy’a party. The 
eldest son, who inherited the throne, was not to trouble himself with any affair 
of state and hence the management devolved on his ycunger brothers, who ected 
as ministers. With such duties a knowledge of politics was incumbent on 
them, and hence they were called Chauntariyas, that is those who have crossed 
the four onsans of the esscntialg named above.” We have seen the name epplied 
to the earlier advisers of Som Chand, and in Kumaon the term is interpreted as 
meaning those who transacted the affairs of the four quarters, that is all duties. 
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which, in the first instance, were entirely due to them. At this 
time, the Chauntara party was still in power, but met its first 
reverse in the disgrace and death of Bahadur Sah. As a conse- 
quence of this change of parties we find Amar Singh with his 
deputy Gobind Upadhya in charge of the civil administration and 
Bhakti Thapa commandant of Kumaon in 1795. The former gave 
place to Prabal Rina and his deputy Jaikrishna Thapa in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1797 the intrigues at court brought the Chaunta- 
ra party once more into temporary power and Bam Sah with his 
brother Rudrbir Sah as deputy supplanted the Thapa faction in 
the civil administration at Almora. Their short tenure of office is 
said to have been signalised by the imposition of a new tax of five 
rupees per jheilu} of cultivated land held by Brahmans which had 
hitherto been exempt from the payment of revenue, but as this tax 
was very seldom collected, it may be held to have been merely a 
measure intended to keep the more refractory and intriguing 
members of that caste in order. So long as they gave no trouble to 
the authorities it was not levied, but if the Brahman landholders 
were suspected of paying more attention to political affairs than to 
the cultivation of their holdings, the tax with arrears was at once 
demanded. Ajab Singh and Sreshta Thapa, who had previously 
held office in 1794, relieved Bam Sah and his brother, but were 
themselves succeeded in a few months by Dhaukal Singh Bashnyat 
and his deputy Major Ganapati Upadhya. Dhaukal Singh was a 
man of violent temper and possessed of little tact in the manage- 
ment of his troops, so that in a dispute which he had with them 
regarding their pay he attempted to cut down one of his men, but 
was himself killed in the fray. 


In 1800, Ran Bahadur, in a feeble way, attempted to assert his 
Ran Behédur goes to POSition as head of the state and wished to 
BCnAErs: dismiss his Thapa ministers, but they unit- 
ing with the Mahila (second) Rini compelled the Raja to abdicate 
in favour of his son, who was raised to the throne under the name 
Girban-juddha Vikram Sah with the Rani as nominal regent. 
Ran Bahadur assumed the garb of a mendicant and the name of 
Nirgunananda Swami and went to live in Devapatan, and then in 
Lalitpur, where he so conducted himself as to give offence to the 


*From six to thirteen acres according tothe custom of the place. 
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religious feelings of the entire people. It is said that when one of 
his women was ill and notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on 
offerings to the deity, Tuleju,) the favorite, did not improve, Ran 
Bahadur directed that the image should be defiled and broken 
and the physicians who attended the lady should be executed. 
Owing to similar excesses he was at length forced to retire to 
Benares, where he received protection and assistance at the hands 
of the English Resident. In 1802, Rudrbir S&h succeeded Dhau- 
kal Singh in Kumaon for a few months, and in 1803 Kaji Gajkesar 
Pande with his deputy Krishnanand Subahdair assumed charge of 
the civil administration. 

The year 1803 is remarkable for the great and successful effort 
made by the Thapa party to reduce Garh- 
wal. Ever since the siege of Langurgarh 
was raised in 1792, small parties of Gorkhalis had periodically plun- 
dered the border parganahs, which they were taught to look upon 
as their lawful prey. The prisoners made in these expeditions 
were sold into slavery, the villages were burned and the country 
made desvlate. Still the Garhwalis did not always allow these 
raids to pass unpunished. Reprisals were made and a border 
warfare ensued, characteriséd as all such wars are by deeds of 
wanton cruelty and blood-thirsty revenge. Several fresh attempts 
had been made to capture Langurgarh, but all had proved fruit- 
less, and now the Gorkhali leaders, Amar Singh Thapa, Hastidal 
Chautariya, Bam Sak Chautariya, and others, at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped veteran army invaded Garhwal. In 
Hardwicke’s narrative? we have a description of Pradhuman Sah 
and his brothers in 1796, which we may make use of here. The 
Raja appeared then “to be about twenty-seven years of age, in 
stature something under the middle size, of slender make, regular 
features, but effeminate.” His brother Parakram Sah was a stouter 
and more manly person, and Pritam Sah, then about nineteen 
years of age, is described as bearing a strong likeness to the Raja 
in make, features and voice. All wore plain muslin jémahs with 
coloured turbans and waist-bands, without jewels or other decora- 
tions. Pradhuman Séh’s appearance did not belie his character ; 
mild and effeminate to a degree he did not grasp the nature of 

1 Wright, 262. 1 As. Rez., I., 334. 


Conquest of Garhwal. 
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the danger to which he was exposed and portents had already pa- 
ralysed his superstitious mind and warned him that his hour had 
come. The priests of Paliyagadh at the sacred sources of the 
Jumna had foretold! the Gorkhali conquest and the death of Pra- 
dhuman Sah at Dehra, and his capital itself had been visited by 
an earthquake,? which rendered his palace uninhabitable; frequent 
shocks took place for several months, and it is said that many an- 
cient streams ran dry, whilst new springs appeared in other places. 
No real resistance was offered and the Raja and his family fled by 
Barahat to the Dun closely pursued by the victorious Gorkhalis 
who occupied Gurudwara or Dehra in the cold-weather (October, 
of 1803.5) Pradhuman Sah then took refuge in the plains and 
through the good offices of the Gujar Raja Ramdayal Singh of 
Landhaura was enabled to collect a force of some twelve thousand 
men, with whom he entered the Dun, resolved to make one attempt 
to recover his kingdom. Jn this he was unsuccessful, and in an action 
fought at Khurbura near Dehra perished with most of his Garh- 
wali retainers (January, 1804). Pritam Sih, the brother of Pra- 
dhuman Séh, was taken prisoner and sent in custody to Nepal, but 
Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Sah, the eldest son of the deceased 
Raja, escaped to British territory, and Parakram Sah, who had so 
long been a trouble to his brother, took refuge with Sonsaér Chand 
in Kangra. Amar Singh, with his son Ranjor Thapa as deputy, held 
the administration of both Kumaon and the newly-annexed territory 
in their own hands during 1804, whilst preparations were being 
made to extend the Gorkhali conquests westward. In 1805, we 
find Ritudhvaja Thapa, Bijai Singh Sihi and Hardatta Singh Ojha in 
Kumaon engaged in a revision of the settlement of the land-revenue, 
but ia the following year Ritudhvaj was recalled and for some crime 
was executed in Doti, He was replaced by Chautariya Bam Sah, who 
retained the administration of the affairs of Kumaon in his own hands 
until the British conquest in 1815. This change from the ThApa to 
the Chauntara faction was again due to the intrigues at Kathmandu. 


We must now return to Harak Deb, who was left in Garhwil 
after his unsuccessful application to Pradhu- 
man Séh for aid against Kumaon. He 


1 Himéla Mountain, 409. * The date given is Bhédon Anant 14th, San 
1860. 3 It isnot alittle remarkable that the Gorkhélis entered the Din as 
conquerors in the same month that the British first occupied Sah&ranpur. See 
Gazetteer, II., 252. 
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seems tu have held some office there, fur in 1794 we find his name 
connected with an application made to the Garhwal darbar to 
expel the adherents of the Rohilla Ghulam Muhammad, who had 
taken refuge in the Patli Din. Harak Deb was much disappointed 
at the arrangements made by the Oudh darbar with the Gorkhalis 
relative to Kumaon affairs and went in person to plead the cause 
of the oppressed Garhwalis before the Nawab. Asaph-1d-daula refer- 
red him to Mr. Cherry, who had then gone as Resident to Benares, 
saying that as it wast hrough the advice and intervention of his 
friend Mr. Cherry that the agreement with the Gorkhialis had been 
concluded, no alteration could be effected withaut his consent. 
In 1797, Harak Deb, then fifty years of age, presented himself as 
a vakil on the part of the Garhw4l Raja at Benares, before the 
British Resident, and some correspondence actually took place with 
Mr. Graham relative to the Gorkhali position and the real or fancied 
wrongs of their subjects in the hills, which was only interrupted 
by the murder of Mr. Cherry in 1799. UHarak Deb then went to 
the Court of Sonsar Chand of Kangra in quest of aid and applied 
to the Sikh ruler and also to Lord Lake, but obtained nothing 
more than sympathy. About this time Ran Bahadur came to 
Benares, and hearing of Harak Deb and his well-known hostility 
to the Thapa faction sent a messenger to him at Kankhal and 
invited him to visit Benares. The result of the interview was 
that Harak Deb offered to espouse the cause of the Raja and aid 
him in any attempt that he chose to make on Nepal, and as a 
preliminary movement despatched his son Jainirayan to make his 
way with a small force through Garhwal and Juhir to Jumla, 
where they knew that there were many adherents of the Raja's 
party. Jaindriyan got as far as Lilam in Juhar, where he was 
detained quite as much by the disaffection and indeed exhaustion 
of his own people as by the active opposition of the Juhéris, who 
had broken down a bridge to stop his way. In the meantime the 
Juh&ris amused the Garhwalis with promises of aid, whilst in reality 
fleet messengers conveyed information of their presence and con- 
dition to the nearest Gorkhali post, the result being that Jainarayan 
and his party were captured and the former was sent prisoner to 
Nepal, where he remained until the British conquest. This unto- 
ward result was soon followed by the death of Pradhuman Sab, and 
3 
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in disgust Harak Deb retired again to Kankhal, vowing never to 
take any active part in politics again. But here he was in the 
centre of the Nepalese traffic in Garhwali slaves and was the only 
one that the poor and oppressed could now look up to for any 
alleviation of their miseries. Accordingly we find numerous letters 
of his to Mr. Fraser, our Resident at Dehli, complaining of the 
atrocities committed by the Gorkhalis on the hill people, whilst 
his connections with Nepal still enabled him to be of use to Ran 
Bahadur, with whom also he held frequent communications, 


When Ran Bahadur left Nepal, the reins of office were 
Ran Bahédur returns held by Damodar Pande and Kirtimain 
to Nepal. Sinha Bashnyat, but gradually Sher Baha- 
dur Sah, said by some to be the son of Partéb Sinha by a 
Newari woman, became the head of one faction and Bhimasena 
Thapa the head of another, as well as secret and confidential ad- 
viser of the exiled Raja. Neither trusted the other and at length 
the Thapa chief resolved on sending for the old Raja and caused 
intimation of certain circumstances favourable to him to be 
conveyed to him at Benares. Ran Bahadur at once applied 
for and received the arrears of pension that was allowed to him 
through the British Government by his own. He then set out for 
Kathmandu and arrived there before it was known that he had 
even left Benares. The troops sent to stop his progress fraternised 
with his retinue and almost without a blow being struck, the Raja 
was restored. For a time the Chauntara party flourished and, as 
we have seen, Bam Sah became civil governor of Kumaon, Un- 
fortunately, however, Ran Bahadur’s disposition had not been im- 
proved by exile. He commenced a series of persecutions and con- 
fiscations which had the effect of reuniting the Thapa party and 
giving them as allies even many who were otherwise opposed to 
them. On one occasion he dropped a piece of paper! on which 
were written the names of many who were intended for destruc- 
tion: this paper was picked up by Sher Bahadur Sih, who, seeing 
his own name amongst the proscribed, assassinated Ran Babadur in 
1807. Fora time all was confusion. Bhimasena Thipa was at the 
head of the government, and Thapis and Chauntaras fell to blows. 


1 Fraser’s Himala Monnta'n, 6: Mr. J. B. Fraser was brother of the Dehli 
Resident and accompanied him in a tour through the conquered territories in 
1815, so that he had exceptional a urces of information. 
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Balram Sah slew Sher Bahadur, and in the end the Thapa party 
replaced Girbin-Juddha on the throne with Bhimasena as kis prin- 
cipal adviser. Amar Singh Thipa was appointed gencralissimo of 
all the Nepilese forces to the westwards, and -K4ji Amar Singh, the 
father of Bhimasena, held command in Nepal. Ofallthe Chauntara 
party only Bam Sfh, Hastidal Sih, Rudrbir Sah, Dalbhanjan 
Pande, and a few others retained any offices and these were in the 
shape of some unimportant commands and pensions. The Thargars 
and Baridars of the party in disgrace were, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs and constantly watch- 
ed for an opportunity for overthrowing the Thapas and getting 
the reins of government again into their own hands. The know- 
ledge of this disposition was not forgotten later on when the 
British were obliged to pay attention to Nepalese affairs and 
doubtless contributed, in some measure, to decide our Government 
to interfere when they did. 
From the subscriptions to documents confirming the grants of 
Garhwél under the Gor. ands free of revenue to the Garhwaél tem- 
khalis. ples we gather that Hastidal Sih (with some 
interruptions) and Sardar Bhakti Thépa were connected with its 
government from 1803 to 1815. But in addition we find the 
following names occur :— 
1804. Kaji Ranadhir Sinha, Kaji Amar Sinha Th4pa, Ranajft 
Sinha Kunwar, Angad Sardér and Sardar Parsuram 
Thapa. 
1805. Chandrabir Kunwar, Vijayanand Upadhya, Gaje Sinha. 
1806. Ashtadal Thapa, Rudrbfr Sab, Kaji Ranadhir, Parsuram 
Thapa. 
1807-9. Cbannu Bhandari, Parsur4m Thapa, Bhziron Thapa. 
1810. Kaji Bahadur Bhandari, Bakshi Dasarath Khatri and 
Subahdér Sinhbfr Adhikari. 
1811-15. Amar Sinha Thapa and Pharmar4m Faujdar. 


Weare unable to say what was the position in the administration 
held by these officers individually, but we know that until 1805-6, 
at least, Hastidal had little or no influence in the government. After 
a time, Mahant Harsewak Ram was reinstated! in the Din and some 

} As, Ros., XI. 464, 
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improvement took place, which was farther increased when Hastidal 
was recalled from Kangra and took an active part in the manage- 
ment of affairs. Mr. Williams tells us that :—“ Raids from Sahéran- 
pur and the Panjab had been brought to an abrupt termination by 
the fulfilment of a threat to burn one village for every plundering 
party that entered the Din. A band of Sikhs once had the 
temerity to set the new government at defiance and, as in the days 
of yore, sacked a village, carrying away several women and driving 
off the cattle. The Nepdlese commandant, receiving intelligence 
of the outrage, sent two hundred men in pursuit of the marauders 
whose own dwellings were surrounded and set on fire. Every man, 
woman or child attemping to escape was massacred in cold blood, 
except a few of the handsomest females, whose beauty purchased 
their life. This signal example had the desired effect.” From 
Raper’s account of his journey to survey the Ganges, in 1808, we 
gather a few more particulars. He met Hastidal Sah at Hardwar 
and describes him as a man of about forty-five years of age, of 
middle stature, pleasing countenance and desirous in every way to 
aid him. A few days afterwards Raper was introduced to Hasti- 
dal’s successor, Bhairon Thapa, who is deseribed as the very reverse 
of friendly and only anxious to impede his progress, though event- 
ually they parted good friends. Raper also notices the excessive 
rigour of the Gorkhali rule in Garhwal and writes? :—“ At the foot of 
the pass leading to Har-ka-pairi is a Gorkhali post, to which slaves 
are brought down from the hills and exposed for sale. Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from three to thirty years 
of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves 
are brought down from all parts of the interior of the hills and 
sold at Hardwar at from ten to one hundred and fifty rupecs each.” 
Mr. J. B. Fraser computed the number sold during the Gorkbali 
occupation at 200,000, but we may hope that this is an exag- 
geration. Where delinquents were unable to pay the fine imposed, 
the amount of which, be it remembered, rested entirely at the 
arbitrary discretion of the Gorkhali officer in charge of the district, 
he was sold into slavery together with his family. Parents driven 
to desperation sold their children and, under certain circumstances, 
uncles sold their nephews or nieces and elder brothers, their younger 
‘Ibid. At this time a camel cost Rs. 75 and a horec Rs, 260 to Ra. 300. 
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brothers and sisters. Bhairon Thépa was sent to the siege of 
Kargra nd was succeeded at Srinagar by his son Sreshta Thapa, 
who had formerly held office in Kumaon, Hastidal seeins to have 
fallen into disgrace because his brother Rudrabie Sah executed a 
treaty with Sonsér Chand of Kangra which wag displeasing to the 
Thapa faction. 


For an account of Garliwaél immediately after the British con- 
State of Garhwil atthe quest when it had been for some twelve 
PORGUCSE Pa 1SES years under Gorkbali governors we have 
some information in the journals of Mr. J. B. Fraser and others, 
Raper, writing in 1814, says:—“ The people are most vehement 
in their complaints against the Gorkhalis, of whom they stand in 
the utmost dread, but froin the slavish habits and ideas they have 
contracted, it is doubtful if a spirit of resistance or independence 
could be excited amongst them. The villages in Garhwal afford a 
striking proof of the destruction caused by the Gorkhélis : unculti- 
vated fields, ruined and deserted huts, present themselves in every 
direction. Tle temple lands alone are well tilled.” Mr. Fraser? 
writes of the Dau that under the Garhwali Rajas it yielded te 
Government a revenue of a lakh of rupees a year; but the Gorkh4lis 
“having much ruined it, never realised* more than Rs. 20,000 per 
annum.” On his march thence to the sources of the Ganges, the 
general appearance of the country was that of one that had been 
subject to all the horrors of war. Deserted and ruined villages 
lined the road and frequent patches of terrace cultivation now 
becoming overgrown with jungle alone showed where hamlets had 
once stood. He again writes :— 


“The Gorkhalis ruled Garhwal with a rod of iron and the country fel) ino 
evety way into a lamentable decay. Ite villages became desertcd, its agricul- 
ture rnined and its population decreased beyond computation. It is said that 
two lakhs (200,000) of people were sold as slaves, while few families of conse- 
quence remained in the country ; but, to avoid the severity of the tyranny, they 
either went into banishment or were cut off or forcibly driven away by their 
tyrauta, yet some of the individual rulers of these conquerors were mild and 
not disliked. Bam Séh and Haastidal, the governors of Garhwal, were disposed 
to Indulgence ; and in some situations the country towards the close of tho 
Gorkhéli rule was again improving and getting reconciled te ite new state. 
Ranjor Singh Thépa wus also a well-disposed man and a mild governor, and 


' Himaja Mountains, 384, &c. ? Raper puts the Gorkhéli revenue in 
1808 at Re. 35,000: As Res., XI., 466, 
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inclined to justice, but the executive officers were acvere. Their manners as con- 
querors were rough, and they despised the people they had conquered, so that 
at some distance from the seat of government exactions went on, insults and 
scenes of rapine were continually acted, and the hatred of the people to their 
tyrants was fixc! and exasperated: the country waa subdued and crushed, not 
reconciled or accustomed to the yoke; and, thongh the spirit of liberty was 
sorcly broke, ani desire for revenge was chccked by the danger of avowing 
such scutiments, a deliverance from the state of misery groaned under was 
ardently, though hopelessly, wished for.” 

But a day of reckoning arrived for the oppressors and the follow- 
ing extract would excite our pity for the Gorkhalis did we not 
know that it was but the natural outburst of asavage aud oppress- 

es aitiva et ties@or ed people and a punishment well earned 
khalis after their de- by deeds of rapine and cruelty. Mr. Fra- 
Hee, ser writes:—“ It was usual during the 
time when the Gorkhalis were in power to station parties in the 
different districts for the purpose of collecting the revenue, and 
in progress of time many of them took daughters of the zamindars 
in marriage ; not always with the good will of the latter, but the 
connection formed a tie between the conquerors and the conquered, 
which though far weaker, from the savage and treacherous nature 
of the people, and circumstances of violence under which it was 
formed, than a similar one in most other countries would have 
been, was still sufficient, during its existence, to guarantee the life 
and prevent the murder of the son-in-law. When the power of 
the Gorkhdlis was broken aud their troops taken prisoners or 
scattered, those in the remoter districts, who were thus connected, 
choose to domesticate with their wives and families rather than 
run the hazard of retreating through a country of hostile savages, 
ripe for revenge upon tyrannical but now foreign masters, others too 
in like manner, although not enjoying the security resulting from 
any such tie, choose rather to trust to the protection of some za- 
mindars whom they had known, and had possibly once obliged, 
and by whom they believed that their lives would not be attacked, 
than risk their safety in a more dangerous flight, although the 
loss of property in both cases was nearly certain. Thus individuals 
of this wretched people were found in the hills in every district, 
and almost every one was stripped of his property even till they 
were in want of clothes to cover them from the weather. Many 
were more deplorably situated. Some wounded and neglected 
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were found languishing unassisted and wanting cven necessaries. 
Others had fled to the jungles to escape the massacre to which 
their comrades had fallen victims and for a long time subsisted on 
the roots and fruits found in thick forests. Even the marriage tie 
did not always ensute good treatment, and not unfrequently when 
the terrors of consequences ceased, the zamindérs reclaimed their 
daughters and forced them to leave their husbands, although the 
stipulated prices had been paid for them.” 


The character of the fiscal arrangements of the Gorkh&lis in 
Kumaon will be noticed elsewhere. Though but little opposition 
had been shown by the people in general 
to their new masters, they were none the 
less harassed, taxed and oppressed by them. We can easily under: 
stand the reasons for this apathy on the part of the Kumdonis if 
we consider the losses caused by the continued struggle for power 
between the Joshis and the adberents of Mohan Singh, for which 
the peasantry could obtain no redress. It mattered little to the 
working population which of the two parties succeeded to the su- 
preme power, provided they could make their rule respected. This 
constant change of masters and the irregular demands which 
were found necessary to recruit an empty exchequer tended to 
weaken the tie of loyalty to those nominally possessed of the 
reins of government. Many stories are told of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Gorkhalis during the earlier years of their rule 
in Kumaon, but a few will suffice. On one occasion a new 
tax was imposed to which there was no response, and in order to 
make an example the beadmen of fifteen hundred villages were 
sent for under pretence of explaining to them the object. of the tax. 
The men came, but were all slaughtered in cold blood as a warning 
to the rest, and there were, therefore, few arrears in those days. 
Many of the better classes fled to the plains and the families of 
defaulters were sold into slavery in Roluilkhand. Though, during 
the last seven years of the Gorkhalis’ rule, the condition of the 
people was ameliorated and a better administration put an end 
to many of the most glaring abuses, the reputation they earned 
for themselves in Kumaon will not for many generations be forgot- 
ten. Their tyranny has passed into a proverb, and at the present 
time when a native of these hills wishes to protest in the strongest 


Gorkhialis in Kumaon. 
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language in his power against some oppression to which he has 
been subjected, he exclaims that for him the Company’s rule has 
ceased and that of the Gorkhalis has been restored. 


From the year 1806, when Bam Sah! became civil governor of 
the province, matters changed very much for 
the better. He began at once to adopt mea- 
sures to secure a better administration. He gained over a number 
of the principal Brahmans and other leading men by promises or 
by bribes, and was thus able to frustrate the weak attempts of dis- 
turbers from the outside. Garhwal was at this time governed as 
if its rulers’ sole object was to turn it again into a jungle, but 


Bam Sah in Kumaon. 


Kumaon appears to have been favored in every way. The pro- 
perty of private individuals was respected, the grants of land 
made by previous rulers were confirmed to the actual possessors, 
the revenue was collected in the usual manner, a rude attempt to 
administer justice was made, and most prized of all it was forbid- 
den to sell the persons of revenue-defaulters and their families into 
slavery. A great number of Kuméonis were taken into the Gor- 
khéli service and a large proportion of the levies sent to the west 
were raised in Kumaon, so that in 1814 quite two-thirds of the 
Nepflese forces were composed of men from the upper parganahs 
of Kumaon or Garhwal. These levies were not however incorpo- 
rated with the regular troops, but were rather considered in the 
light of a local militia and received regular pay only when on 
foreign service. When disbanded or on return from foreign ser- 
vice, they had a small subsistence allowance granted to them, 
generally by an assignment of land, and which was considered in 
the light of a retaining fee. They were as a rule under the orders 
of Gorkhali officers, though Kuméonis occasionally were intrusted 
with small commands. The levies were armed much in the same 
way as the regular troops, but were inferior to the Gorkhalis in 
strength, activity and gallantry, though capable of doing excellent 
service under good leaders. In Kumaon, the army was distribu- 
ted throughout the province and each district was obliged to 
provide pay for a certain number of men. This unsatisfactory 
arrangement led to numerous complaints, and moved by these 


! Raper calls him Bhim S4h and describes him in 1808 aa a tall, stout, good- 


joomens map, about sixty years of age, with a slight impediment in his 
sreeca, 
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the Nepdl darbér sent a commission, at the head of which was 
Rewant Kaji, in 1807-8, to inquire into the system and redress 
grievances. But with the country parcelled out amongst a num- 
ber of military officers whose object it was to extract as much as 
possible in the shortest time from their fiefs, the good done by 
the commission only lasted so long as they were present. Accord- 
ingly we find that ia 1809 Bam Sah himself had to revise the en- 
tire arrangements and draw upa regular settlement and record 
which remained in farce until the conquest. The principal offi- 
cers were changed every year; during their tenure of office they 
were called jdgfriya and ou retirement dhakuriya ; their salary 
(bali) was, like that of their men, obtained by assignments on 
some village. 

Captain Hearsey in a letter to Government in 1815 describes 
the Gorkhali commanders as “ ignorant, 
subtle, treacherous, faithless and avaricious 
to an extreme; after conquest and victory, blood-thirsty and re- 
lentless ; after defeat, mean and abject; no reliance can be placed 
on any of their terms or treaties, aud hitherto they have kept up 
a threatening countenance towards the Chinese Government, pre- 
tending to be a part of our Government, dressing their troops in red 
uniforms, arming them with muskets and apeing the names of 
our suhordinate officers. To our Government they have acted with 
great reserve, imilating the Chinese address and forms and wish- 
ing to inculcate in our miuds that they were tributary to the 
Chinese. Their soldiers are badly armed and can bear no com- 
parison to Scindia and Holkar’s troops.” The injustice of these 
remarks was sufficiently shown at Malaun, Kalauga, Jaithak and 
Almora. 11 is true that the Nepalese affected the European style 
of exercise, dress and arms, and even the denomination of rank 
given to their officers was English, for we have ou the grants made 
by them, the titles, colonels, majors and captains, as well as subah- 
dars, faujdars, sardars and kajis, but this can hardly have been 
done for the purpose of deceiving the Chinese. The pay of the 
regular troops was eight rupeesa month whilst on active service 


The Gorkhali army. 


and only six rupees at other times. 
The men were armed with the talwar or sword, dxtkri or curved 
knife and match-locks, and the officers carried the sword and shield, 
4 
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kukri and bow and arrows, in the use of which they were very 
dexterous. “The sword was sometimes of the peculiar shape known 
as kora or bujdli, the edge having a curve inward like a reaping 
hook, but far more straight and very heavy, particularly at the 
point end, where it is very broad and ends abruptly square.” 
Jinjdls or wall-pieces were in use to defend the stockades and 
they had a few small guns. Mr. Fraser’s estimate! of the Nepalese 
as men and soldiers may be added here as a set-off against the 
descriptions of Raper and Hearsey:—‘“ The regular army of Nepal 
has been for so long a time accustomed to active service, to a 
series of constant warfare and victory, that the men have become 
really veteran soldiers, under the advantages of necessary control 
and a certain degree of discipline: and from their continual success 
they have attained a sense of their own value—a fearlessness of dan- 
gerand a contempt of any foe opposed tothem. They have much of 
the true and high spirit of a soldier-—that setting of life at nought 
in comparison with the performance of duty and that high sense 
of honor which forms his most attractive ornament and raises his 
character to the highest. They are also cheerful, patient of fatigue, 
industrious at any Jabor to which they are put, very tractable and 
quiet, and from what has fallen under my own observation and 
knowledge, not, I think, wanton or cruel. This, however, is a 
somewhat dubious part of their character: in various situations 
they have behaved in different ways, and have given reason to 
presume that their natural description, whatever it may be, is 
swayed by situations and circumstances: even as a nation their 
character seems various and unsettled. 
exhibit a greater variety still.” 


The individuals must 
At the same time we must not 
forget the many acts of cruelty committed by them and their tyran- 
nical treatment of the unfortunate Garhwialis. 


The administration of justice was on no regular system, each 
of the officers exercising jurisdiction according to his position and 
the number of men at his disposal to ensure his orders being obeyed. 
Administration of jus- Throughout Kumaon and Garhwal all civil 


tice. and petty criminal cases were disposed of by 
the commandant of the troops to which the tract was assigned, 


while cases of importance were disposed of by the civil governor of 
1 Himéla Mount., 10. ¢ 
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the province assisted by the military chiefs who happened to be 
present at his head-quarters.' But the commandants were fre- 
quently absent on active duty and delegated their powers to Be- 
charis, as their deputies were styled, who either farmed the dues 
on law proceedings at a specific sum or remained accountable for 
the full receipts? Their method of procedure was that common to 
their predecessors and most Hindu states and was simple in the 
extreme. A brief oral examination of the parties was conducted in 
presence of the court, and in case of doubt the section of the Mahé- 
bhaérata known as the Harivansa was placed on the head of the 
witness, who was then required to speak the truth. Where the 
evidence of eye-witnesses was not procurable or the testimony was 
conflicting as in the case of boundary disputes, recourse was had 
to ordeal, Three forms of ordeal were in common use: (a) the 
gola-dip, in which a bar of red-hot iron was carried in the hands for 
a certain distance: (b) the karai-dip, in which the hands was 
plunged into burning oil, and like the former the evidence of inno- 
cence was that no harm resulted ; and (c) the tardzu-ka-dip, in 
which the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed against a num- 
ber of stones which were carefully sealed and deposited in some 
secure place and again weighed the next morning, and if the per- 
son undergoing this ordeal proved -heavier than on the preceding 
evening, his innocence was considered established. Even the ma- 
hant of the sacred temple of Ram Rai at Dehra had to submit to 
the karat-dip ordeal when charged with marder, and being severely 
burned was obliged to pay a heavy fine. The judgment was 
recorded on the spot and witnessed by the by-standers and then 
handed over to the successful party, whilst the other was mulcted ina 
heavy fine proportioned more to his means than the importance of 
the case. Panchayats or councils of arbitrators were frequently 
had recourse to, especially in cases of disputed inheritance and com- 
mercial dealings, and these, too, were frequently disposed of by 
lot. The names of the parties were written on slips of paper 
of equal size, shape and material, and were then laid before an 
idol in a temple; the priest then went in and took up one of 
the papers, and the name recorded therein was declared successful. 
Many matters were simply decided in a somewhat similar way by 


'Traill in Kumaon Memoir, 27, 1 Garhwél was divided into three 
comniands, As. Res., XI., 499. 
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the claimant proceeding to some well-known temple and there 
swearing by the idol that his statement was the true one. To the 
present day several temples are celebrated in this respect. 


The following forms of ordeal are also noted by Traill :—*“ The 
tir-ka-dip, in which the person remained with his head submerged 
in water while another ran the distance of a bow shot and back, 
was sometimes resorted to. The Gorkhali governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water and the longest liver 
gained the cause. Formerly poison was in very particular causes 
resorted to as the criterion of innocence; a given dose of a parti- 
cular root was administered, and the party, if he survived, was 
absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the 
land in dispute, in a temple before the idol; one of the parties 
volunteering such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, 
took up the article in question. Supposing no death to occur 
within six months in his immediate family, he gained his cause ; 
on the contrary he was cast in the event of being visited with any 
great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness durivg that 
period.” 


Treason alone asa rule was punished by death. Murder if 
committed by a Brahman brought a sen- 
tence of banishment and all other crimes 
were visited by fines and confiscation. The wilful destruction of 
a cow, however, or the infringement of caste by a Dom, such as 
touching the pipe (hukka) of a Brahman or Rajput, were also 
punishable with death. Under the previous governments death 
was inflicted by hanging or beheading, but the Gorkhalis intro- 
duced impaling and sumetimes put their convicts to death with the 
most cruel tortures. Under the Chands, executions were rare and 
confined almost exclusively to Doms, but under the Gorkhalis they 
became numerous and common. Traill writes :— 


Punishment, 


‘In petty thefts, restitution and fine were commonly the only penalties 
inflicted; in those of magnitude, the offender was sometimes subjected to the loss 
of a hand or of his nose. Crimes of the latter description have ever, in these 
hills, been extremely rare, and did not call for any severe enactment. Acta of 
omission or commission, involving temporary deprivation of caste, as also cases 
of criminal intercourse between parties connected within the degroes of affinity. 
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prescribe.l by the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects of fine. Adultery among 
the lower classes was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the husband 
was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death and the adulteress 
deprived of her nose. ‘The revenge of the injury was on these occasions left to 
the husband, who by the customs of the country, and by the existing principles of 
honor was authorized and required to wash off the stain on his name by the blood 
of the offending parties, and no lapse of time from the commission or discovery of 
the crime proved a bar to the exaction of this revenze. Convicts were occasion- 
ally condemned to labor on the private lauds of the Raja, to whom they from that 
period became hereditary slaves. Criuinals also scttling at a royal village in the 
Tarai called Garhgdéon received a free pardon, whatever might have been their 
Offence. In cases of self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were 
{uvariably subjected to a heavy fine. Thc most oppressive branch of the police, 
and that which proved the most fruitful sou:ce of judicial revenue, consisted 
in the prohibitions issued under the Gorkhaéli government against numerous 
acts, the grenter Part of which were in themsclves perfectly unobjectionable. 
The infringement of these orders was invariably visited with fines; indeed they 
would appear to have been chicily issued with such view, as among the many 
ordinances of this kind it may be eufficicnt to specify one which in Garhwél 
forbade any woman from ascending on the topof a house. ‘This prohibition, 
though apparently ridiculous, was in fact a very serious grievance: a part of the 
domestic economy nitherto left to the women, such as drying grain, clothes, &c., 
is performed there, and firewood and provision for immediate consumption 
are stored in the sa-ue place, and the necessity for men superintending these 
operations, by withdrawing them from their labor in the ficlds, was felt asa 
hardship.” 


We have now to turn our attention to other parts of upper 
India to trace the circumstances under 


Causes of the Nepal war. : ve : 
P which the British power was established 


in these hills.) For several ycars before the commencement of the 
Nepalese war in 1814, the Gorkhalis had been making a series of 
petty encroachments on the British territories at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Most of these aggressions were entirely without excuse, 
but as they produced nv worse results than occasional feeble 
remoustrances on our part, the Gorkhdlis persevered in the same 


1The best account published of the war with Nepél is that by Mr. IT. T. 
Prinsep in his “ History of the Political and Military Transactions in India 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 1813-23.” Whilst 
acknowledging its value we must mention that Prinsep’s work is based on the 
official correspondence of the time, and that as the following sketch is drawn from 
the same sources, occasional coincidence of expression and treatment will be 
observed which are not to be attributed to plagiarism. The greater part, though 
not the whole, of the documents relating to the war which are now in the Kamaon 
Commiasioner’s office, and which have all been carefully examined and collated, 
will be found in the “ Papers regarding the administration of the Marquesa of 
Hastings in India,” printed by order of the Court of Proprietors in 1824. My 
obligations are also due to the private correspondence of Colonel Gardner daring 
the Kumaon war, which has been placed at my diaposal. 
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systemon every favourable opportunity. The most important 
of these encroachments and the immediate cause of the rupture 
with the Nepalese Government took place in the Butwal parganah 
in the Gorakhpur district. The Gorkhalis in 1804, on the pretence 
that this parganal had formerly belonged to the Raja of Pélpa, 
whose territories in the hills they had seized, took possession of 
Batwal, which was then under direct British management. Beyond 
weak remonstrances and still worse demands, the enforcement of 
which was forgotten or avoided, no notice was taken of this aggres- 
sion until 1612, when the further encroachments of the Gorkhiilis 
in the same quarter had become so flagrant that the serious 
attention of our Government was at last drawn to them. The 
Gorkhalis naturally attributed the indifference which we had 
hitherto shown to fear, or at least to a disinclination to enter into 
a contest with them, and consequently refused to surrender any 
of their acquisitions, The usual negotiations ensued which result- 
ed in nothing that could be held in the slightest degree satisfac- 
tory, and in April, 1814, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
ordered the occupation of the disputed districts, which was effected 
without any opposition. 


The subsequent proceedings of the Nepdlese and the conduct 
Aggressions in Gorakh- Of their ageuts which were held sufficient to 
pur. justify the declaration of war are described 
at some length in the proclamation issued on the lst November, 
1814; we shall, therefore, quote from it those parts which more 
nearly concern the acts of the Nepalese with regard to these pro- 
vinces. The proclamation professes to make known to the powers 
in alliance and friendship with the British the causes of the war—- 


“in the full conviction that the exposition will establish beyoud dispute 
the extraordinary moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and 
the iujustice, violence and aggression of the state of Nepal” > * 

* * * While the conduct of the British Government has 
been uniformly regulated in its relations with the Nepalese by the most scru- 
pulous adherence to the priuciples of justice and moderation, there is ecarcely 
a single district within the British frontier, throuzhout the whole of the ex- 
tensive line above deacribed, in which the Gorkhalis have not usurped and 
appropriated! lands forming the ascertained dominions of the Honourable Com- 
pany. Questions originating in the usurpations of the Nepflese have arisen in 


1 Auber says that 300 villages had been usurped by the Gorkhélis between 
1787 and 1812: 1., 501. 
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Purn‘sh, Tirhut, Saran, Gorakhpur, and Bareli, as well as in the protected terri- 
tory between the Satlaj and the Jumna; and cach case might be appealed to in 
preof of the moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and the 
aggressive and insolent spirit of the Nepalese.” 


Two instances only are given in detail—namely, those which 
occurred at Saran and in Gorakhpur, “which more particularly 
demonstrate the systematic design of the Nepalese 1o encroach 
upon the acknowledged possessions of the Honourable Company, 
and have, in fact, been the proximate causes of the war.” We 
shall here refer only to the Gorakhpur case. The whole of 
Butwal to the very foot of the hills, with the exception alone of 
the town of Butwal, was held by the Rajas of Palpa from the 
Naw&b Vazir for a considerable period antecedent to the treaty 
of cession in 1801, and was transferred to the Company by the 
schedule thereunto annexed. A settlement was made of these 
lands by the Collector of Gorakhpur with the Raja of Pélpa, then 
a prisoner at Kathmandu, for a yearly revenue of Rs. 32,000, 
without avy objection on the part of the Nepal darbér. So it re- 
mained until 1804, when the Nepdlese commenced that systema- 
tic encroachment on our possessions which terminated in their 
occupation of nearly the whole district of Butwal. The Nepélese 
founded their claim on the circumstance that the lands occupied 
by them had formed part of the fardi attached to the hill states 
of Palpa, Gaulmi, Pyuthdna, &c., which they had conquered, Ad- 
mitting that these lowlands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring hill principalities, yet as they held them on dependent 
tenures from the Oudh darbfr, whose representative, the British, 
had claimed and taken possession of them under the treaty of 
1801, the Nepalese could have had no other rights than those to 
which they succeeded by right of conquest. They actually, at first, 
accepted this position and proposed to hold Bitwal in farm, to which 
the British Government did not think proper to accede. Remon- 
strances and discussions followed, with frequent interruptions for 
several years, during which the Nepalese continued to avail them- 
selves of every favourable opportunity to extend their encroachments. 

At length a proposition was made by the Raja of Nepal that 
commissioners should meet and decide the 
ren respective claims of the British Govern- 


ment aud the Nepél darbér, under express condition that, whatever 
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might be “the issue of the inquiry, both Governments should 
abide by it. Major Bradshaw was appointed to act on the part of 
the British, and after much delay and procrastination on the part 
of the Nepalese the investigation was brought to a close and the 
right of the British Government to the lowlands was proved by the 
most irrefragable evidence, both oral and documentary. The Nepal- 
ese commissioners, unable to resist the force of this evidence and 
clearly restrained from admitting the right of the British Govern- 
ment by the orders of their Court, pretended that they were 
not empowered to come to a decision and referred the case to 
their own darbiér for orders. The British Government commu- 
nicated the result of the investigation to the Raja of Nepal and 
required the cession of the disputed territory, but were met 
with evasions and a recapitulation of the claims that had already 
been disposed of, and in this state the question necessarily re- 
mained until the cold weather of 1813-14. The Saran villages 
had already passed into the hands of the British, and when Major 
Bradshaw intimated the desire of his Government to conclude the 
investigations which had already taken place in reference to those 
villages, the Nepalese commissioners refuse] to meet him and, 
revoking the conditional transfer of the usurped lands, ordered 
that Major Bradshaw should instantly leave their frontier and 
immediately returned to Nepal. This insulting and unprovoked 
declaration led to a letter to the Raja of Nepal reviewing the 
conduct of his commissioners and claiming the full renunciation 
of the disputed lands: adding, that if it were not made in a given 
time, the portions of those lands stil] in the hands of the Nepalese 
would be re-occupied and the twenty-two villages in Saran which 
had been conditionally transferred to the British Government should 
be declared finally re-annexed to the Company’s territories. This 
demand was not complied with, and though again made, no answer 
was received, and in April, 1814, the Butwal lands were occupied 
by a British force without any opposition from the Nepalese. 


The administration of the re-annexed tract. was handed over 
Bitwal re-occupied by 0 the civil officers, who were soon enabled 
the Nepélese. to establish their authority in the disputed 
landa. The commencement of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it necessary to withdraw the regular troops in order that they 
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might not be exposed to the malarious fevers which occur through- 
out that period of the year. The defence of the recovered lands 
was, therefore, unavoidably left in the hands of the local police 
levies, the apparent acquiescence of the Nepalese leaving no ground 
for aporehensicn, especially as no real violence had been used in 
obliging the Nepdalese to evacuate the district. But the treachery 
and cruelty exhibitedby them in their conquests to the west of 
the Kali was now also shown in their re-uccupation of Butwal. 
On the morning of the 29th May, 1814, the principal police 
station in Butwal was attacked by a large body of Nepalese troops, 
headed by an officer of that Government named Manr&éj Faujdér, 
and driven out of Batwal with tlic loss of eigliteen men killed 
and six wounded. Amongst the former was the darogha, or prin- 
cipal police officer, who was murdered in cold blood, with circurn- 
stance of peculiar barbarity, in the presence of Man:aj Faujdar, 
after surrendering himself a prisoner. Another police guard was 
subsequently attacked by the Nepélese troops and driven out with 
the loss of several persons killed aud wounded. In consequence 
of the impracticability of supporting the police guards by sending 
troops into the couutry at that unhealthy season, it became 
necessary to withdraw them, and the Nepdiese were then enabled 
to re-occupy the whole of the disputed territory, Notwithstanding 
this atrocivus outrage, which nothing short of unqualified submis- 
sion and atonement could condone, the British Government con- 
sidered it right to address the Raja of Nepél once mere and 
explain what the consequerces must be unless he disavowed the acts 
of his officers and punished the murderers of the British officials. 
This letter received an answer wholly evasive and even implying 
menace. The reply was accepted as it was intended asa declaration 
of war, and in November, 1814, the formal proclamation was issned 
from which the above account of the causes of the war has been 
taken. Between May and November, “the Nepalese with a base- 
ness and barbarity peculiar to themselves endeavoured to destroy 
the troops and the subjects of the Company on the borders of Sdéran 
by poisoning the waters of wells and tanks in a tract of consider- 
able extent. The fortunate discovery of this attempt baffled the 
infamous design and placed incontrovertible proof of it in the 
hands of the British Government.” We shall now touch briefly 
6 
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on the operations of the war where they do not immediately 
concern us and give all necessary details for the campaign in the 
Din and Kumaon. 


Having determined on war, no time was lost in preparation and 
Opening operations of it was resolved that the Nepélese should be 
the war. attacked simultanevuusly from several points. 
In Bahér, a force of about 8,000 men was placed under the 
command of Major-General Marley, who was ordered to march 
on Kathmandu, the Nepalese capital. In Gorakhpur, a force of 
4,000 men was entrusted to Major-General J.S. Wood and to Major- 
General Gillespie, and a force of abont 3,500 men was assigned 
the task of reducing Dehra Dan, whilst on the extreme west of the 
Gorkhili territories, Major-General Ochterlony with 6,000 men was 
to attack the enemy’s positions between the Satlaj and the Jumna. 
We pass over the events connected with the commencement of the 
campaign at the eastern end of the line of attack and the more will- 
ingly as the “ operations of Generals Wood and Marley were nothing 
short of disgraceful, betraying a carelessness, timidity and want of 
scientific knowledge which happily seldom occurs in the annals of 
the British army. The former, though his force was beyond doubt 
greatly superior in number to that of the enemy opposed to him, 
attempted little beyond defensive measures, and in what little he 
did attempt of a more active nature he failed. General Marley, 
whose division had now been raised to 13,000 men, a force 
(as Professor Wilson’ says) more than adequate to encounter 
the whole Gorkhali army, even if its numbers had approximated 
to the exaggerated estimates to which they had been raised by 
vague report and loose computation, after two serious disasters and 
the loss of nearly a thousand men and two guns, ended, on the 
luth of February, by shamefully abandoning his army, not only 
without giving any previous notice of his intention, but without 
making any arrangements for the command of the troops on his 
departure? It was fortunate for the honor of our arms that Gene- 
rals Gillespie and Ochterlony were men of adifferent stamp, though 
even here the latter alone showed that he possessed the true qua- 
lities of a great commander.” 


3\t is doubtful whether the Nepalese had at this time more than 4,000 or 5,000 
men to oppose General Marley’s division. ? Prinsep, I, 129. : , 
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The operations of General Gillespie were most unfortunate, but 
they were not disgraceful, for he showed 
himself to be at least a brave and zealous 
soldier. His instructions were to enter the Dun and having re- 
duced the fortsin the valley either to proceed eastwards and rescue 
Srinagar from the hands of the forces under Amar Singh Thapa 
or to proceed westwards and take Nihan, then held by Ranjor 
Singh Thapa, and so separate the Gorkhali forces. The force! des- 
tined for the Dun left Saharanpur, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mawby of the 53rd Regiment, on the 19th October 
1814. One column under Colonel Carpenter advanced by the 
Timli pass, whilst the main body entered the valley by the Mohan 
pass and united at Dehra on the 24th October. The Gorkhalis 
held the small fort of Kalanga or Nalapani situate on the highest 
point of a low spur about three and a half miles north-east of Dehra. 
The hill itself is not more than five or six hundred feet high and 
is very steep except towards the south where the fort was built, 
and was then as now covered with a jungle of sd! trees. The 
table-land on the top is about three-quarters of a mile in length 
and was protected by an irregular fortification, following the form 
of the ground and still incomplete, but the garrison were busily 
engaged in raising and strengthening it.2; There were only some 
three or four hundred of the regular troops of Nepal preseut under 
the command of Balbhadra Singh Thapa, nephew of Amar Singh, 
who commanded in Garhwal. Colonel Mawby sent a messenger 
the same night to demand the surrender of the fort, and it found 
Balbhadra Singh at miduight enjoying a well-earned repose. The 
Gorkha!i commander read the letter and tore it up, vouchsafing no 
other answer than that “it was not customary to receive or answer 
letters at such unseasonable hours: but he sent his salam to the 
English sardar assuring him that he would soon pay him a 
visit in his camp.” Colonel Mawby thought next day to punish 
this insolent barbarian, and mounting a couple of 6-pounders and 
two howitzers on elephants proceeded to take the fort by assault, 


1 The troops employed were :— 

Artillery 247 men: Her Majesty’s 53rd (or Shropshire) Regiment 785 men: 
¥-6th, I-7th and 1-17th Native Infantry, 2,348 wen and 133 pioneers; total 3,518 
men with two |2-pounders eight 6-pounders, and four howitzers. 'Mr. J. 
SB. Fraser’s valuable “ Journal of a tour through part of the snowy range of the 
Himéla mountains and to the sources of the rivers Jamna and Ganges,” London, 
1628, is the principal authority for the Din campaign, pp. 13, 27. 


Envasion of the Din. 
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But a few rounds were fired when the task was given up as im- 
practicable and the British force returned to Debra with less con- 
tempt for the enemy and a more just appreciation of the work be- 
fore them. On the 26th, Geaeral Gillespie joined and took com- 
mand of the force. A mere eareful reconnoissance was made and 
orders at once followed for an assault, the preparations for which 
show a remarkable contrast to those made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mawby. Fascines and gabions were prepared beforehand and all 
the howitzers and 12-pounders and half the 6-pounders were sent 
on elephants to the table-land, which was occupied without oppost- 
tion. Batteries were at once prepared for the guns, and four sepa- 
rate storming parties! were ordered to be ready for the assault, 
which was fixed for the morning of the 31st October. The enemy 
had done everything possible with the men and materials at his 
disposal. The wal!, although not yet complete, was raised suffi- 
ciently to render its escalade without ladders practically impossi- 
ble. Gaps were filled up with stones, stockades were erected along 
the lines of approach, and at a wicket open, but cross- barred, a gan 
was placed which enfiladed the principal side of attack. The Bri- 
tish guns played on the fort for some time, but did little execution, 
and “this, perhaps,” writes Fraser, “ uniting with the eagerness of 
a sanguine temper, induced General Gillespie to give the signa] for 
assault some hours sooner than it was intended.” The consequence 
was that three out of the four columns took no part in the attack, 
and the column under Colonel Carpenter with the reserve under 
Colonel Ludlow had to bear the whole brunt of the fighting. 


The assault commenced at nine in the morning and the stock- 
First attack on Kalan- des were easily carried, but on approaching 
ga. the walls the British suffered severely in 
both officersand men. No ladders were forthcoming for a time, and 
the first applying them was Lieutenant Ellis of the Pioneers, who 
was shot dead in the attempt. The obstacles were then found to 
be too great to be overcome, and the troops were obliged to retreat 
under shelter of a village in the rear. The General then led io 
person three fresh companies of the 58rd Regiment and had barely 


}'The attacking party was formed into four columns and a reserve: 1. (a) 
Colonel Carpenter with 6:1 men; (b) Captain Fast with 363 men; (c) Major 
Kelly with 541 men; (d) Captain Campbell with 283 men, and the reserve of 939 
men under Colonel Ludlow. These were all to ascend, on a gun being fired, from 
different points and so distract the attention of the enemy. 
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reached a spot in front of the wicket, “ where, as he was cheering 
on his men, waving his hat in one hand and his sword in the other, 
he received a shot through the heart and fell dead on the spot. 
His aide-de-camp O'Hara was killed beside him and many other 
officers were wounded.” Colonel Carpenter, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of General Gillespie, deemed it prudent to 
retreat to Dehra and there wait for further reinforcements, The 
gun at the wicket did much damage to the attacking party, and 
“when the reserve advanced and got within the line it defended, 
the first discharge brought down the whole front line, killing seven 
and wounding eleven. Several persons penetrated to this very 
wicket, but, unsupported, could produce no effect. A very heavy 
fire was kept up from the walls by the garrison and showers of 
arrows and of stones were discharged at the assailants, and many 
severe wounds were received from stones which they threw very 
dexterously : the women were seen occupied in throwing them, 
regardless of exposure.” Five officers were killed and fifteen 
were wounded, of whom several died subsequently of the in- 
juries then received : 27 non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed and 213 were wounded. Out of a detachment of 100 dis- 
mounted men of the 8th Light Dragoons (now the 8th Hussars), 
the General’s old corps, four meu were killed and fifty were 
wounded. So ended the first memorable assault on the petty fort 
of Kalanga. 
It was not until the 24th November that the arrival of a siege 
Second attack on Ka- battery from Delhi enabled the British to 
langa. resume the attack on Kalanga. On the 
following day active operations recommenced and batteries were 
erected within three hundred yards of the wall of the Gorkhéli 
fort, and by the 27th, a practicable breach was effected almost 
without any loss, though the enemy kept up a warm and well- 
directed fire. Shells had been used with great effect and a sally 
of the enemy had been repulsed with loss, so that everything 
promised well for the assault, The storming party was led by 
Major W. Ingleby of the 53rd Regiment and consisted of two 
companies of that regiment and all the grenadiers of the detach- 
ment. “ They advanced to the breach and stood for two hours 
exposed to a tremendous fire from the garrison which caused the 
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loss of many officers and men: but after every exertion on the 
part of their officers and the fall of many in leading and endea- 
vouring to push them forward in spite of the obstacles that were 
opposed to them, without any success, it was deemed expedient 
to order a retreat, and the whole returned to the batteries.” The 
Gorkhélis made a gallant and desperate defence, standing them- 
selves in the breach whilst using every missile that came to hand, 
balls, arrows and stones, The British advanced in a cool and 
self-possessed manner; a few got to the crest of the breach and 
fell there, but the majority remained below exposed to a murder- 
ous fire. “ No one turned to fly, but none went onwards ; they 
stood to be slaughtered, whilst their officers exposed themselves 
most gallantly and unreservedly.” Lieutenant Harington of the 
53rd fell in the breach leading on bis men, and Lieutenant Lux- 
ford of the Horse Artillery was killed whilst training his gun on the 
defenders of the breach. The official returns show three officers 
killed and eight wounded, and 38 men killed and 440 wounded 
and missing during the attack. Thus the disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered that 
there was no water within the fort, and that the besieged were 
obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some distance from 
the walls. Arrangements were at once made to cut off the water, 
and the fire from the batteries recommenced the next day, doing 
great damage from the unprotected state of the garrison and the 
shattered condition of their defences, On the night of the 30th 
November, only three days after the adoption of the measures 
which were equally feasible a month earlier, had they been 
adopted, Balbhadra Thapa with seventy men, all that remained 
of his garrison, evacuated Kalanga. The Gorkhalis cut their way 
through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, and escaped 
to a neighbouring hill closely pursued by Colonel Ludlow. Of 
the condition of the fort Mr. Fraser writes :— 


“ At three o’clock that morning, Major Kelly entered and took possession 
of the fort: and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody resistance they 
had opposed to means so overwhelming were mournfully and horribly apparent. 
The whole area of the fort was a slaughter-house, strewed with the bodies of 
the dead and the wounded and the dissevered limbs of those who had been torn 
to pieces by the bursting of the shells ; those who yet lived pitcously calling out 
for water, of which thcy had not tasted for days. The stench from the place 
was dreadfal. Many of the bodies of those that had been early killed had been 
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insufficiently interred : and our officers found in the rnins the remains and the 
clothes of several thus incomplctcly covered starting into view. (ne chief was 
thus found out, who had fallen in the first attempt, and had received this 
wretched semi-sepulture. The bodies of several women, killed by shot or shelle, 
were discovered ; and even children mangled, and vct wli-e, by the same ruth- 
fess engines. One woman, who had lost her leg, was found and sent to the 
hospital, where she recovered; a younz child was picked up, who had been 
shot by a musket ball through both his thighs, and who als» perfectly ro- 
covered ; and there was also a fine boy of only three or four years o!d, whose 
father, a subahdér, had been killed, and who was Icft in the fort when it was 
evacuated ; he was unhurt and was taken care of. Upwards of ninety read bolies 
were burnt by our native troops ; and about an equal namber of wounded were 
sent to the hospital and carefully treated : several prisoncrs also were taken. 


The determined resolution of the small party which held this small post 
for more than a month, against so comparatively large a force, most surcly 
wring admiration from every voice, especially when the horrors of the latter 
portion of this time are considercd ; the dismal spectacle ci thcir slaughtered 
comrades, the sufferings of their women and children thus immured with them- 
selves, and the hopelessness of relief, which destroyed any other motive for 
the obstinate defence they made, than that resulting from a high sense of duty, 
supported by unsubdaed courage. This and a gencrous spirit of courtesy 
towards their enemy, certainly marked the character of the garrison of Kalanga, 
during the period of its siege. Whatevcr the nature of the Gorkhdlis may 
have been found in other quarters, there was here no cruelty to wounded or to 
prisoners ; no poisoned arrows were used, no wells cr watcra were poisoned ; no 
rancorous spirit of revenge scemed to animate them: they fought us in fair 
conflict like men, and, in the intervala of actual combat, showed us a liberal 
courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people. So far from insulting the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, thcy permitted them te lic untouched till carried away ; 
and none were stripped, as is too universally the case. The confidence they 
exhibited in the British officers was certainly flattcring: they solicited and ob- 
tained surgical aid; and on one occasion this gave rise toa singular and interest- 
ing scene: While the batteries were playing a man was perceived on the 
breach, advancing and waving his hand. The guns ccased firing for a while, 
and the man came into the batteries : he proved to be a Gorkha, whose lower 
jaw had been shattered by a cannon shot, and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from bis enemy. It is unnecessary to add that it was instantly 
afforded ; and, when discharged from the hospital, signified his desire to return 
to hie corps to combat us again: exhibiting thus, through the whole, a strong 
sense of the value of generosity and courtesy in warfare, and also of hia duty 
to his country, separating completely in his own mind private and national 
feelings from each other, and his frank confidence in the individuals of our 
nation, from the duty he owed his own, to fight against us collectively.” 


The seventy men who escaped from the fort were soon after 
From thefallof Kalanga joined by some three hundred others 
totheinvasion of Kumson. who had been seen hovering about the 
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neighbourhood endeavouring to find a way into the fort. Major 
Ludlow was sent after these with some four hundred of our troops 
and succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dispersing them 
with the loss of over fifty killed. The British loss here consisted 
of but two officers and fifteen men wounded. In the meantime 
Colonel Carpenter had taken measures to guard the entrance to 
the hills at Ka4lsi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to 
occupy some positions above that town, which resulted in the sur- 
render of the fort of Bairait on the 4th December. The follow- 
ing day the troops marched through the Timli pass on their way 
to Nahan, to join the force under Major-General Martindell. 
Balbhadra Thipa with the remains of his party threw himself into 
the fort of Jauntgarh? and defended himself successfully against a 
force despatched against him under Major Baldock. He subse- 
quently joined the Gorkhali force at Jaithak, and on the surrender 
of that place entered the Sikh service, where he and all his followers 


} The fort of Kalanga was razed to the graund before the troops left and now 
but a slight unevenness in the ground warke tite spot where the great fi_ht took 
place Two small monuments have beer. erected, one in mencry of Sir Robert hollo 
Gillespie and the officers, non-cov missioned officcra and soldicrs who died there, 
and the other in memory of Bulbbaura Thapa an:i the gallant Gorkhi'i Jefenders of 
the fort. The following is a copy cf the inscriptions as given by Mr Williams :— 


I: 


West side. 
To the m mory of 
Major-General Sir Robert Rollo Gilles- 
pie, K.C B. 
Lieut. O’Harn, 6th N. 1. 
Lieut. Gosling Light Battalion, 
Eneign Fothergill, 17th N. I. 


East side, 

Troops engazed. 
Detachments horse aid foot artillery. 
100 men of the @th Royal Irish Light 

Dragoons who were dismounted and 
led to the agsanit by Sir R. R. Gilles- 
pie, H.M 5rrd Regiment. 


Ensign Ellis, Pioneers, killed onthe 3iet | 5 Lieht Companies from corps in 
October, 1814. Meerut 

Captain Can pbell, 6th N. I. let Battalion, Gth N. I. 

Lieut. Luxford, Horse Artillery. Ditto Tth do, 

Lient. Harington, H M 55rd Regt. Ditto 1:th do. 

Lieut. Cunningham, 3th N. 1, killed Ditto 17th do. 


on the 27th November 
And of the non-commigsioned officers 


7th Native Cavalry, one Rissalah of Skin- 
and men who fell at the assault, 


ner’s Horee. 


Il. 


West side. 
On the highest point of the hill above 


East side. 
This is inscribed a8 a tribute of respect 


this tomb stood the fort of Kalanza. 

After two a:saults on the Siat October 
and 27th November it was captured 
by the British troops on the 30th No- 
vember, 1814, and completely razed to 
the ground. 


for our gallant adversary, 

Bultu: er,commander of the fert. and 
bis brave Garkh»s, who were nfter- 
wards, while in the service of Ranjit 
Singh, shot down in their ranks to the 
last man by Afghan artillery, 


* Two petty officers who sought to desert to the British at Jauntgarh were 


executed there by orders of Balbhadra. 
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perished in a war with the Afghans. The Dun force togtther 
with that under General Martindell were ordered to Altack Nahan, 
where Ranjor Singh, the son of Amar Singh Thapa, still held 
out with more than two thousand men to support him. On the 
24th December, Nahan was occupied by the British troops, the 
Gorkhalis retiring on our approach to Jaithak, a fort and strong 
position a little to the north, 1,600 feet above the town and nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea. The fort was attacked without logs 
of time, but unsuccessfally, and the British troops were repulsed 
with a loss of between four and five hundred men, so that General 
Martindell attempted no active operations for nearly three months. 
After this succession of reverses on iauy points it ig satisfac. 
tory to have to record the proceedings of a very different com- 
mander. At the end of October, 1814, General Ochterlony with 
about six thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, with the view of dislodging the Gorkhélis from the 
strong positions which they held between BilAspur on that river 
and the outer hills above the Pinjor Dan. The enemy’s force 
consisted of about three thousand men, and was commanded by 
Amar Singh Thapa, the mosts kilful of all the Gorkhali officers 
and who had gained a high reputation in the former wars of his 
nation, Among the numerous posts in the possession of the Gor- 
khalis, the most important were Ramgarh and Malaun. General 
Ochterlony soon discovered the character of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal, and that it was not by hard fighting that 
his sepoys would be able to beat the Gorkhalis. The months 
of November, December, and January were occupied by a series 
of movements, by which General Ochterlony, without exposing 
his troops to any dangerous adventures, forced Amar Singh to 
abandon most of his positions and to concentrate his forces round 
Malaun. 


Having reached this period of the war we must speak of the 
events which were happening in Kumaon, and with which we are 
more particularly concerned. Lord Hastings, in October, 1814, 
had received information which led him to suppose that Bam 
Séh, the governor of Kumaon, being disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of the Thapa party, which at this time exercised the chief 
authority in Nepal, would not be disinclined to assist the views of 

6 
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the British Government and to deliver up his charge into their hands. 
Mr. Gardner sent to- Accordingly, early in November, Mr. C. T. 
wards Kumaon. Metealfe, Resident at Dehli, received orders 
to seud his second assistant, the Hon'ble E. Gardner of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to Moradabad, to open a correspondence with 
Bam Sah in order to ascertain whether the opinion that had been 
formed of his disaffection to the existing Government of Nepal 
was well founded. The extensive line of frontier against which it 
was necessary to direct our operations, as well as the threatening 
attitude of other states, made it impossible to send a force of regu- 
lar troops to support Mr. Gardner’s negotiations. his difficnlty 
augmented the importance of a pacific arrangement with Bam 
Sith and his brother, but at the same time to attain this object it 
was necessary to possess the means of occupying Kumaon, should 
Bam Sah agree to espouse our cause as well to give colour to his 
secession as to protect our interests in Kumaon itself. It was, 
therefore, intended that Major-General Gillespie should send a force 
towards Kumaon which aided by a body of irregulars might be 
sufficient to hold the district with the concurrence of Bam Sah 
and overawe any part of the Gorkhali forces which might not 
adhere to the arrangements made. In the meantime, Mr. Gard- 
ner was instructed’ that his first duty was to ascertain the dispo- 
sition of Bam Sah, and it was pointed out to him that this might 
be accomplished by means of the persons connected with the trading 
agencies at the foot of the hills. Both Bam Sah and his brother 
Hastidal, since their exclusion from public affairs, had turned all 
their attention towards commercial operations and now held the 
monopoly of the trade passing through Chilkiya and Barmdeo 
- which brought them in a considerable revenue. At the same time 
the Company's factory at Kashipur, under the superintendence 
of Dr, Rutherford as trading agent, kept up a continual connection 
with the hills, where a large quantity of hemp was raised and 
prepared, on a system of advances, for the Company’s investment, 


Should the inquiries regarding the views and dispositions 


' of Ba A 
Annexation resclved on. m Sth be such as to encourage the 


. | attempt to open up a direct negotiation 
with him, Mr. Gardner was instructed that, though it was first 


1G. to C. J. Metcalfe, 3rd October, 1814, 
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contemplated to provide for Bam Sah by establishing him in the 
independent occupation of Kumaon with his brother in Doti, it 
was now resolved eventually to annex Kumaon to the Company's 
territory “as a part of the compensation’ which the British 
Government were entitled to demand for the expense of a war 
produced solely by the encroachments of the enemy.” Under 
this view of the case Mr. Gardner was limited to the offer of a 
jagir either in Kumaon itself or in some other quarter, with 
suitable provision for the relatives and dependents of Bam Séh 
and his family proportional to the emoluments then enjoyed 
by them as well from their offices as from the profits of trade, 
but that it was desirable to reserve as much as possible in the 
hands of Government the details of the arrangements to be 
made, giving in the first instance a general assurance only of 
protection and an honourable maintenance. With regard to Lal 
Singh it was decided that any attempt to restore him to the 
possessions temporarily held by his family would be obnoxious 
to the people in general, and the circumstances under which his 
brother obtained the chief authority in Kumaon deprived him of 
that consideration which the Government was disposed to show 
to the surviving representatives of the families formerly reigning 
in the principalities in the hills. Mr. Gardner was, therefore, 
authorised to adopt such measures as might be necessary to pre- 
vent Lal Singh from interfering in Kumaon affairs; and should 
necessity arise, Kumaop was to be occupied by force of arms in 
the interests of the British Government alone. Moreover, bad 
the British desired to restore a member of the ancient house, 
there existed at this time in Parewa, in parganah Kota, direct 
legal descendants of Lachhmi Chand, son of Rudra Chand, and 
in Jiba, a village in parganah Sor, direct and legal descendants of 
Kalyan Chand, besides many spurious descendants of Rudra 
Chand. There were also descendants of the daughter of Dip 
Chand who married Sabkaran, son of Jodha Singh Katehiri, any 
of whom, if it was thought desirable, would have been preferable 


that the principal motive for eeining Kumaon 
icati ith Tibet and opening up 

was the better means it posseased for communication with i 

a trade with Western China, an object as eagerly sought after ne me C tet 

Asian trade was of late years, and with as little practical result. ; ae y 

W. Fraser, Moorcroft, Raper, Hearsey and Rutherford on the state o Aw 

and Kumaon accompanied the instructions given to Mr. Gardner. ; 


} It would appear, however, 
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to Lal Singh, a junior member of an usurping family, as Raja, 
or even to Bam Séh himself as farmer, as was first 
tended.? 


in- 


The unfortunate commencement of the campaign in Babar and 
Invasion of Kumaon Gorakhpur and the disasters that had 
determined on. occurred at Nalapani made Lord Hastings, 
about two months after Mr. Gardner’s appointment, still more 
anxious to obtain a footing in Kumaon, This was the more 
desirable as it had now become impossible to divert a portion 
of the Dun force towards Srinagar, an operation which would 
have to some extent answered the purposes expected to be 
gained by a direct attack upon Kumaon. It was known that 
Kumaon and the adjoining provinces had been nearly drained 
of troops in order to supply the urgent calls of the Gorkhalis 
both to the east and west, and the notorious hatred which the 
people of the country felt towards their Gorkhéli rulers promised 
to afford us important assistance in any efforts which we might 
make in this quarter. Not only was Kumaon the most valuable 
of the Gorkhali territories west of the Kali, but it derived at 
this time a special importance from the fact that through it all 
the communications had to be carried on which passed between 
the Nepal Government and their armies beyond the Ganges. For 
as the Gorkhalis held no possessions beyond the foot of the 


mountains, this was the sole route that remained open to 
them. 


1 Government to Hon’ble KE. Gardner, 22nd November, 1814. “ For years 
the family of Mohan Singh by the aid of their Rohilla levies and the terror 
inepired by the murder of their opponents held the nominal possession of 
Almora. Since then the Gorkhélis had for quarter of a century occupied the 
country, so that no shadow of moral or even sentimental rigbt can have vested in 
14] Singh, who was himself personally obnoxious to the people.” Subsequently 
(23nd November, 6th December, 1814) Mr. Gardner reported that there was 
not the least apprehension that Lal Singh could in any way interfere in 
Kumaon affairs, and in reply he was directed “to avoid any step which might be 
construed into an enconragement of Lal Singh’s pretensions to Kumaon” 
(Government, dated 14th December, 1814 : 25th January, 1815). On offering 
his services to joinin the invasion of Kumaon, he was peremptorily told that 
he was notrequired. Partéb Singh, his grand-nephew, claimed the zamindéri of 
Kumaon when it was shown that the proprietary right and sovereign right 
were vested in the same individual, and were wrested from the former 
Rajas by the Gorkhalis and afterwards from the Gorkhflis by the British, and 
consequently the usurping family of Mohan Chand could have no claim (to 
‘tovernment, dated 13th August, 1320, and ssth April, 1821, and from Govern- 

ment, dated 96th May, 1821). A similar reply was given to Partdéb Singh's 


claim to the zamind&ri of the ‘Tarai (Board to Governor-General in Council, 
4th May, 1821, No, 35). 
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It was consequently decided in December 1814, that, whatever 
might be the issue of the negotiations with Bam Séh, un attempt 
should be made to wrest Kumaon from the Nepalese, and 
Lord Hastings formally declared his determination, in case the 
projected operations should prove successful, permanently to annex 
the province to the British dominions.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Gard- 
ner and Captain Hearsey,* who had formerly served in the Ma- 
ratha army, and the first of whom was at this time in command 
of a body of irregular horse employed in police duties, were ap- 
pointed to raise a force of Rohillas for the attack on Kumaon, 
Captain Hearsey was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gardner, and both these officers lost no time in carrying out 
their instructions under the general control of the Honourable E, 
Gardner, who was appointed Agent to the Governor-General. Dur- 
ing the month of January 1815 preparations were actively car- 
ried on in Rohilkhand for the projected attack on Kumaon ; Mr. 
E. Gardner and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner having their head- 
quarters at Kashipur in the Moradabad distict, while ‘Captain 
Hearsey carried on his preparations at Bareilly and Pilibhit and 
Dr. Rutherford was attached to the force in the character of Sur- 
geun, Commissariat Officer and Officer in charge of the treasure, 
postal and intelligence departments. On the first sound of the pre- 
parations becoming known, the Gorkhali garrisons in Kumaon were 
strengthened, and Hastidal Sah was directed to protect Khaira- 
garh and Doti and build forts at Banbasa and Mundiyagb&t on 
the Sarda. The Pathans of Rampur were enlisted, and Shah 
Wali, formerly farmer of Rudrpur, was 
made warden of the posts lying along the 
foot of the hills. These proceedings were met by a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of the Company and its allies from engaging 
in the service of the Nepalese, and calling on those who, had already 
engaged in that service to abandon it before the end of November. 


1 Nepal papers, p. 301: letters, Government, dated 23rd October, 14th, 17th 
and 22nd December, 1814. By the last the force of Colonel Gardner was raised 
to 3,000 men and that of Captain Hearsey to 1,500 men. ? Captain 
Hearsey accompanied Mr. Moorcroft in his journey to Tibet in 1812, and 
had been detained as a prisoner with his companion in Kumaon the very 
year before the war broke out. § Shéh Wali was farmer of Ridrpur at 
the cession and was expelled for defaleation. Amar Singh Thépa gave him the 
farm of the cnstoms’ posts from Hardwér to Bilhari for Rs. 1,0U0 in exclusion 
of the Heris and Mewatis who had been placed there by Mr. Seton, the Collector 
of Moradabad. 


Preparations. 
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Towards the end of the year a second proclamation,! declaring 
war against the Gorkhalis, was distributed amongst the hill people, 
and resulted in the return of the new Pathan levies to the plains. 
These in true oriental fashion formed the nucleus of the new irre- 
gular regiments raised for the special service of invading Kumaon. 


Mr. Gardner’s efforts to open communications with Bam Sah 
Failure of negotiations from Moradabad proved unsuccessful, and 
with Bam Séh. on the Ist January, 1815, he moved his 
head-quarters to Kashipur, where he again made an attempt to 
communicate with the Nepalese governor. The negotiations led 
to no result, the Chauntra sending evasive answers? to the overtures 
that were made to him. It appeared that however much he 
might be dissatisfied with the state of affairs in Nep4l, he was not 
inclined to betray the trust that had been reposed in him, and it 
became evident that the expedition must depend for success on its 
own exertions and not on any expectations of treachery on the part of 
Bam Sah. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent uttached to General 
Martindell’s force, had for some time past been in communication 
with Harak Deb? Joshi, who as hereditary minister of the former 


1 Proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of Kumaon (prescribed by let- 
ter of Government, dated 14th December, 1814) :—“ The British Government has 
long beheld with concern the misery an‘ distre:s to which the inhab‘tants of 
Kumaon have been reduced by the oppressive sway of the Gorkha power; while 
that power, however, was at peace with the British Government, and afforded no 
ground to doubt its disposition to maintain that relation, the acknowledged ob- 
ligations of public faith demanded a corresponding conduct on the part of the 
British Government, and obliged it to witness in silent regret the devastation 
and ruin occasioned by the extension of the Gorkha power over that country. 
Having now been compelled hy aseriesof unprovoked andunjustifiable encronach- 
ments and violence on the part of the Gorkhas to take up arms in defence of 
ite rights and honour, the British Government eagerly seizes the opportunity 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Kumaon from the yoke of their oppressors, and 
a British force has advanced into that country for the purpose of expel- 
ling the Gorkha troops and for excluding from it for ever the power and antho- 
rity of that State. The inhabitants are accordingly invited and enjoined to 
assist to the utmost of their power in effecting this great object, and to sub- 
mit quietly and peaceably to the anthority vf the British Government, under 
whose mild and equitable administration they will be protected in the enjoyment 
of their just rights and in the full security of their persons and property.” 
2 Bam Séh addressed Mr. Colebrooke, Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Ceded Provinces, and sent mcssengers who, however, were charged to make no 
specific proposals and merely to express general goud-will (to Government, 
dated 28th February, 19th March, 18th April, 1815). 3 Harak Deb was 
introduced to Mr. W. Fraser by Captain Hearsey, who thus describes him in 
1814:—“This man isa perfect instrument whose name the Gorkhalis dread ; his 
connections in Kumaon amount to above 6,000 men, he is now near 63 years 
old, but is active and vigorous and has all his faculties clear; his influence is 
great on all the hill Rajas, even extending beyond the Satiaj.’ Mr. Fraser 
writes :—“ Although exceedingly depressed by misforture and penury, he still 
possesses an active, encrgetic and enterprising mind.” Though informed fally 
of the intentions of the British Government to keep possession of Kumaon, 
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Chand Rajas, had exercised before the Gorkhali conquest an almost 
despotic authority in Kumaon, Harak Deb had used his power so 
freely that he was not unaptly called by Captain Hearscy “the 
Earl Warwick of Kumaon.” The Gorkhali conquest had been fatal 
to his authority, and he readily engaged to use all the“influence 
that he possessed to assist the British in expelling the Gorkhilis 
from the province. Now close upon seventy years of age, he 
joined Mr. Gardner at Kashipur in the beginning of January and 
began immediately to enter into communications with his friends 
in Kumaon, to prepare them for the approach of the British 


forces. 

At the end of Jannary everything was ready for the attack 
on Kumaon. The whole force consisted of about 4,500 men with 
two six-pounders. It was determined! to make the attack simy)- 
taneously in two quarters. The main body consisting of about 
3,000 men, with the two guns, under Lieutenant-Colouel Gardner, 
was to proceed np the valley of the Kosi by Chilkiya, and to direct 
its march upon Almora ; and Captain Hearscy’s detachment, about 
1,500 strong, was to move from Pilibhit up the Kali and to enter 
the district of Kali Kumaon by the Timla pass. The ex-Raja of 
Doti, Prithipat Sah, who had formerly been expelled by the Gor- 
khalis, had made overtures in January to Mr. Gardner, engaging, 
if he received the assistance of a small British force, to enter Doti 
and endeavour to re-establish his authority in that province. It 
was considered? important tc make a diverson in that quarter, 
in order that Hastidal, the Gorkhali commander in Doti, might 
be prevented from sending reinforcements to Kumaon, and five 
hundred men were therefore raised who were to accompany Prithi- 
pat Sah. Before, however, the attack on Kumacn commenced, it 
was thought advisable to postpone the execution of this scheme ; 
the diversion under Prithipat Sah was countermanded and the 





Harak Deb now threw his whole influence in their favor, as his party was 
always opposed to Lél Singh, who was countenanced by the Gorkhalis. Oneof 
the first results of his communications to his friends was that a body of them, 
including M4rée, Phartiyals, Tardgia and others, joined Captain Hearsey’s force 
with 100 matchlockmen (to Agent, dated 19th February, 181 5). Harak Deb 
accompanied our force to Almora and died on the 26th July, 1815, leaving two 
sons and a nephew, who were pensioned by our Government, (To Government, 
dated 19th August and 7th September, 1815.) 1 Government to Hon'ble 
E. Gardner, dated 25th January, !815, *Jbid, 11th and 25th January, 13th 


-and 19th February, 1815. 
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troops that had been raised for this service were recalled from 
Bilhari and were united to the force under Captain Hearsey. 


On the 9th of February, 1815, five hundred men were sent to 
Disposition of the inva- Rudrpur, where they were ordered to halt 
ding force. until they received intelligence that the 
main body was about to enter the hills; they were then to march 
to Bhamauri, to attack the fort of Barakheri towards Bhim Tal, 
where the Goikhalis had a post, and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Ramgarh and Piura the main body under Liecutenant-Colonel 
Gardner after it had established itself in the hills. Captain Hear- 
sey was ordered to enter the hills immediately by the Timla pass, 
so that the attacks should be made simultaneously. Bad weather 
and a deficiency of carriage caused some delay, but on the 11th of 
February Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner marched from Késhipur with 
his whole force, accompanied by Mr. E. Gardner. A large number 
of men had been collected to carry the luggage of the troops when 
they entered the hills, and part of the heavy stores were taken on 
elephants, which, notwithstanding the difficulty of the country, were 
found very useful. The force reached Kaniyasi on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, Chilkiya on the 13th, and Amsot on the 14th, feom which 
place a small outpost of Gorkhalis retreated on the advance of the 
column. The advanced guard reached Dhikuli on the Kosi at the 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the 15th. Here the Gor- 
khélis had a stockaded fort, which they evacuated on our ap- 
proach without resistance, and a body of Manihdrs deserted from 
them and took service with us. A detachment was left at Dhikuli 
to keep open the communications with Chilkiya and the plains, and, 
on the 16th February, the force marched up the valley of the Kosi 
to Chuk4m, where it was found necessary to halt for two days to 
bring up the stores and ammunition which had been delayed for 
want of carriage. The force was now fairly within the hills, and 
it was necessary before proceeding onwards to secure the commu- 
nications in the rear. The Gorkhalis had a post at Kota Garhi on 
the right bank of the Dabka, fifteen miles to the south-east of 
Chukaém, which was in dangerous vicinity to our line of communi- 
cations. Three hundred men were detached on the 18th February 
to dislodge the enemy from this position. The Gorkhilis eva- 
cuated the place on our approach and retired into the hills, and a 
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detachment of our troops was left to keep possession of the post. 
A party of 300 men were also sent’ from Chukam on the 18th to 
occupy the Tanguraghat, a narrow defile about a mile ebove, 
through which runs the road up the valley of the Kosi. 


On the ridge which separates the Ramganga and Kosi, 
ie Geena came ta te three or four miles north of Chukadin, at 

arch on Rénikhet. 7 . 2 : 
z Kath-ki-nau, the Gorkhélis had a stock- 


aded ‘post, from which it was necessary to dislodge them, as it 
threatened the line of our communications. On the 19th, five 
huodred men were detached against Kath-ki-nau, which was 
evacuated on our approach, the enemy retreating to the Gagar 
fort. On the same day the main body marched up the Kosi to 
Ukhaldunga, a distance of about seven miles, Late in the even- 
ing, a party was pushed forward from our position on the right to 
occupy a hill communicating with the Tangura and Lohgaliya ghats, 
and the enemy perceiving the movement advanced in the same 
direction, our party gaining one height as they did the other; a 
musketry skirmish ensued and continued till dark, when our men 
advanced and drove the enemy from their positions. The passage 
of the ghats was now secured and information also came in that 
the two forts at Kota had been abandoned by the enemy. On 
the 21st, the advanced guard consisting of 700 men was pushed 
forward to Sethi, five or six miles higher up the valley, where Lieute- 
nant-Culonel Gardner took all necessary precautions against a 
night attack. On the way, intelligence was reecived that a 
Gorkhali force, estimated to be about 800 strong, had marched 
from Almora under Angat Sirdar and had taken up a position at 
Bujin, about fifteen miles higher up the valley, on the main 
road to Almora, where it had been joined by the garrisous of 
Kota and Kath-ki-nau. As it was evidently not advisable to risk 
an attack on the Gorkhali force with the raw levies under his 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to leave the 
valley of the Kosi and the direct road to Almora, and striking of 
to the left to endeavour to turn the enemy's position. The Kosi 
in the first twenty miles of its course flows in a direction neaily 
north and south. Some miles below Almoza, it turns somewhat 
abruptly to the west, and runs on in that direction to Chukam, 


in its course towar.ls the plains. Bujin between Kakr'ghat 
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and Khairna, where the Gorkhflis had taken up their position, 
is situated near the apex of the triangle thus formed, and to cut 
off this bend in the river a path strikes across the hills from the 
upper part of the valley of the Kosi, again entering the same valley 
near Pant Pipal and Amel, about fifteen miles above Chukim. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to follow this route. The 
distance to Almora was not much greater than by the road along-the 
Kosi, aad, although the natural difficulties were perhaps greater, 
there were many advantages afforded by this route, even if the Gor- 
‘kh&'is had not been posted at Bujén. By thus striking off, he could 
open communications with the western part of the province which 
was known to be greatly disaffected to the Gorkhali cause. This 
was the richest part of Kumaon and he could hope to draw from 
it plentiful supplies of provisions for his troops, while he would 
ke enabled at the same time to cut off those of the enemy and to 
intercept communications wich their armies west of the Ganges. 
Another important advantage which this route held out was that 


by it the British could approach Almora itself on its most open and 
least defensible side. 


On the 22nd February, the force advanced a few miles up the 
Kosi to Amel), and thence on the same day 
Cyaumukhia. ; ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, turning to the 
left, pusbed forward with 300 men past Binakot, to seize the com- 
manding post of Chaumukhia or Chaumua Devi situated on the 
range which separates the Kosi from the Ramganga, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,354 feet above the sea. Owing to the steepness of the 
mountain and the fatigue caused by an ascent of not less than 
4,000 feet, only forty or fifty men reached Chaumua Devi by 
sunset. During the night a few more came in, and next morning 
the rest of the party arrived. The ground was covered with 
snow, which prevented the difficulty that would otherwise have 
arisen from the want of water. The Gorkhalis under Angat 
Sirdar, perceiving that our force had changed the line of its 
attack and had left the valley of the Kosi, divined our object 
and immediately marched towards Chaumua to endeavour to gain 
that point before our arrival. But they were too late, and when 
they were about four miles distant, finding that the post was 
already occupied by the British, and thinking themselves too 
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weak to attempt an attack, they fell back. The possession of 
this post was of great-importance to our operations, as it opened the 
road towards Almora and gave us the means of communicating 
with the western districts of Kumaon and Garhwal. The rest of 
the force reached Chaumua on the 25th February, and on the 
following day the guns and the elephants with the heavy baggage 
were got up the hill with much labor and difficulty.. The delay: 
in the arrival of the depét of supplies made it, however, impos- 
sible to move onwards at once. From intercepted letters, it 
subsequently appeared that it was the intention of the enemy to 
defend both these points to the uttermost, but the onward march 
to Tangura drove their advanced guard back, and it was not sup- 
posed that the British would attempt the more rugged road by. 
Binakot. ‘Ihe expectation that by taking this road plentiful 
supplies would come in was fulfilled; the people everywhere were 
most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving information of. 
the movements of the enemy and. rendering aid in every way 
possible. 
The range called Kathal-lekh, on which the British: were 
Gorkhélis occupy Kum» 20W encamped, runs ia an easterly direc- 
pur. tion towards Almora. The path follows 
the ridge, and there are no great difficulties in the way,. The 
Gorkhalis determined to make another attempt to stop our pro- 
gress and to interpose their forces between us and Almora.. They- 
therefore ascended the mountain, and marching to Kumpur (Ré- 
nikhet), a small temple 5,983 feet above the sea, a few miles 
in front of our encampment at Chaumua, stockaded themselves 
in a.very strong position which commanded the road to Almora, 
Police levies, each consisting of fifty. men under a darogha, were 
placed at Kota and Kath-ki-nau to relieve the troops, who could 
ill be spared from active service at this time, and it was also found 
necessary, to leave a guard. of 200 men at Chaumua for a-depét 
for the provisions which had not yet arrived. On the 28th February. 
the British force made a short march to a hill called Kapina-ke- 
danuda near Kumpur: snd encamped opposite to the enemy's. 
stockade. The Gorkhali ferce was estimated: to be about one 
thousand strong, with one gun, and their position was: so well 
chosen that it was considered undesirable to attempt te carry. it 
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by assault, while at the same time Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
was unprovided with the means of regularly attacking and breach- 
ing the stockade. It was therefore determined, as there was no 
immediate probability of the Gorkhalis receiving any considerable 
reinforcements, to suspend active operations until our force could 
be joined by a body of Rohillas which had been raised at Hapur 
in the Meengt district, and who were soon expected to enter the 
hills in support of Colonel Gardner's force. 


From the 28th February to the 22nd March, the British furce 
remained encamped near Kumpur, and 
with the exception of two unimportant 
actions, in both of which our Rohilla levies were successful, no mili- 
tary operations took place. In the first of these skirmishes, the 
Rohillas drove back a party of the enemy who ventured to 
descend from their stockade into the valley uf Tarkhet which lay 
between them and the British, and in the second, where some six 
hundred of them were engaged, they drove back an equal number 
of the enemy who had ventured again on the same ground. On 
the 22nd March, tie long expected reinforeements from Hapur, 
consisting of 850 men, arrived, and it was determined immediately 
to resume active operations against the Gorkhalis south-east of 
Kumpur. Half way between it and Almora is the mountain called 
Siya’hi Devi, the summit of which reaches an elevation of 7,186 
feet above the sea. This mountain, which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the view from Almora, rises immediately 
above the Kosi on a ridge which runs down in a direction almost 
perpendicular to that of the Kathal-lekh and the Ryuni range, which 
separate the basin of the Kosi from that of the Ramganga. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner perceived that the possession of this 
point would render it absolutely necessary for the Gorkhalis to 
abandon their position at Kumpur, for the entire British force 
could thus be placed between them and Almoraand would only be 
separated from the capital by the valley of the Kosi. The Gorkhélis 
had taken no precautions against any such movement, nor had 
they in any way provided for the safety of Siyéhi Devi, a neglect 
that was mainly the result of want of skill in their leaders, but 
for which the insufficiency of the means at their disposal furnished 
some excuse. Almora itself must have been at this time almost 


Siyaébi Devi occupied, 
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denuded of troops. During the night of the 22nd March, a detach- 
meut consisting of twelve huadred men was seut off toward SiyAhi 
Devi. They marched in a south-easterly direction, descending into 
the valley of the Panor, a confluent of the Ulabagar, which runs dowa 
from the Rytini range immediately under Siyabi Devi. The follow- 
ing morning a demoustration was made against the enemy's stockade 
at Kympur in order to draw off his attention from the movements 
that was taking place on our right, and soon afterwards informa- 
tion was received that a post of 500 men had been established at 
Bajol, ten miles off and four miles distant from the enemy's left 
stockade. The expedition to Siyahi Devi was completely successful. 
The detachment passing through the valley of the Ulabagarascended 
the mountain from the village of Sari, and established itself at the 
temple on the summit in the course of the day, and it was not till 
noon that the Gorkhalis discovered that they had been outflanked. 
Early on the morning of the following day, the 24th March, the 
Gorkhalis fearing for the safety of Almora hastily abandoued their 
stockades, to which they set fire and retreated in great haste along 
the RyGni and Katarmal ridge to Almora. The extreme difficulty 
of the country made it impossible for the British force to advance 
by the Siyahi Devi route, nor would there have been any chance of 
their reaching Almora after the abandonment of the position at 
Kumpur in time to intercept the Gorkbalis. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner therefure decided upon proceeding by the road which 
the enemy had taken and on which no obstacles now remained. 
He immediately followed the retreating force, but was unable 
to march with equal rapidity, and reached Rani only on the 
26th. Eight hundred men were left at Siyahi Devi, and the 
rest of the detachment was recalled to head-quarters. On the 
27tb, the force halted at Rydni in order to bring up the guns 
and baggage which had fallen behind, and 
on the following day it marched to Kataér- 
mal, a temple dedicated to the Sun on the ridge immediately 
above Hawallagh and the Kosi, and distant only about seven miles 
from Almora. A party of Gorkhalis which had been posted at 
Katarmal retreated on our approach, aud the enemy withdrawing 
to the left bank of the Kosi now concentrated his forces on the Si- 
toli ridge, above Hawalbdgh and about two miles from Almora. 


Advance on Alnora, 
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Nothing could have been more judicions than the manner in 
which Lieutenant-Culonel Gardner had carried on the whole of. his 
operations. It must however be admitted 
that the success of the British was brought 
about more by the weakness of. the enemy than by any skill anid 
courage of their own, There are no ineans of discovering the 
amount of the furce which the.Gorkhalis were able to bring against 
us in Kumaon, but it is probable that the number of men actually 
opposed to us never exceeded 1,500, and of these not much more 
than lialf were true Gorkhalis. By the time that Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gardner was fairly established in. the hills the greater part of 
the natives of Kumaon in’ the service of Nep&l had deserted, and 
this loss it was quite impossible to-supply by new levies.. The great- 
est source of weakness to the Gorkhali cause was.the universal dis- 
affection of the people of the country. Nothing conld exceed the 
hatred which the tyranny and exactions of twenty-five years past 
had.created, and no sooner had the. British forces entered the hills 
than the inhabitants began to join our camp and bring in supplies 
of provisions for the troops. The same causes made it easy for us 
to obtain information regarding every, movement of the enemy and 
gave us every facility for obtaining. a knowledge of the localities of 
this country—a knowledge which in mountain warfare such as this, 
and in the absence of all trustworthy maps, was almost essential to 
success. We thus possessed every advantage which an invading 
force could desire, and the Gorkhéli chiefs appear to have been 
devoid of the ability and energy which might have helped them, as 
it had helped others of their nation elsewhere, to withstand the 
adverse circumstances under. which they. were placed. 


Aid from the people. 


Harak Deb Joshi was one of the main instruments by which 
the people of the country were persuaded to join us. His influence 
was still: great, and he gave the whole of it without reserve to 
support the plans of the British Government. After the abandon- 
ment by the Gorkhalis of their position at Kumpur and the advance 
of the British force to Katarmal, the natives of the province who 
were employed-in the Gorkbali service began. to desert in great 
numbers, Many of them returned to their homes, and. more than 
three hundred soldiers, including several sardars of some importance, 
joined .us and. were. incorporated in our: force before the end. of 
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March. After these desertions it is probable that the whole avail- 
able force of the Gorkhalis for the detence of Almora did not amount 
to one thousand men. 


Wouilst these events were passing in Central Kumaon Captain 
Captain Hearsey’s oper- Hearsey was invading the province on its 
ations. eastern side, and his operations were ut first. 
attended with equal succvss, though their termination was disastrous. 
He left Pilibhit with a force under his command consisting of about 
1,500 men early in February and arrived at Bilhari on the 13th, 
the same day that Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner’s force occupied 
Chilkiya. Bilhari was the firs: important mart below the hills on 
the route from eastern Kumaon to the plains just as Chilkiya was 
the first important town below ‘the hills on the route from western 
Kumaon by the Kosi. At Bilhari Captain Hearsey made a halt 
and distributed the proclamations and invitations that he had re- 
ceived from Harak Deb amongst the inhabitants of Kali Kumaon, 
avith the result that in a few davs over one hundred Kumsonis en- 
tered zealonsly into the service of the British Government and in- 
formed Captain Hearsey that the garrisons of the Timla forts. were 
inclined to quit those places. At Barmdeo, the river Kali leaves 
the mountains and enters the plain of Rehilkhand. The route up 
the valley is circuitous and difficult, and the easiest paths into Kali 
Kumaon strike northwards across the range of hills that immediate- 
ly overhang the plains, and which do not here reach any very 
great elevation. The small forts of Timla are situated on this range 
ata height of 3,840 feet above the sea, and they commanded the 
route which Captain Hearsey determined to follow... On the night 
of the 17th February, as soon as he was able to send on sufticient 
supplies on camels and ponies, he despatched a force of irregulars 
who, on the 18th, took possession of the two small forts and the 
pass called Kailaghéti. The enemy retreated by Amkharak towards 
Katolgarh and leaving a small garrison in Timla, the irregulars 
followed in pursuit. The next day, a second detachment accompa- 
nied by 150 hill-men armed with matchlocks and supplies sufficient 
for a week’s march arrived at Timla and pushing on across the 
ridge deacended into the valley of the Jadhiya, where they joined 
the first detachment. The force now under the command of Bahadur 
} To Hun’ble E Gardner, dated 19th Februsry, lat and 16th March, 1814, 
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Singh, Subahdir of the fourth company and an_ experienced 
partisan leader, consisted of some 500 irregulars with 200 
Kumaoni matehlockmen, with whom he crossed the Kanadeo ridge 
and reached Champawat, the ancient capital of Kumaon, on the 
asth February. Captain Hearsey attributes the success of this 
expedition to the exertions of the Kumfoni levies. Kalidhar, the 
Gorkhali Subahdar, made some show of resistance at Barapfpal 
near Barauli, where he had formed a stockade, but this was turned 
by Bahidur Singh on the 26th and the enemy fled to Katolgarh, 
leaving a few goats and sheep and their baggage behind. Buahadar 
Singh followed closely, but the Gorkhali leader with 100 men was 
able to occuvy the fort before the levies came up and invested it. 
All the Kumfonis in the Gorkhili force joined our party and 
Captain Hearsey was thus enabled to leave 5y0 men at Bilbari as a 
precautionary measure to watch Hastidal, who threatened to cross 
the Sarda. . 
It hid been proposed that Captain Hearsey, after destroying the 
Defeat of Captain Hear. bridges, and posting detachments to watch 
sey at Khilpati. the Kali and prevent the passage of Gor- 
hhali reinforcements from Doti, should march on Almora and com- 
bine his opzrations with those of Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner. It 
became, however, impossible to carry this plan into effect, for 
information! was received that the Gorkhdlis wore about to make 
a serious attempt to relieve Almora, and that preparations were 
being made in the neighbouring Nepalese provinces of Doti and 
Achdm to send a force across the Kali under Hastidal, the bro- 
ther of Bam Sab and an officer of great reputation. It was neces- 
sarv, therefore, that all Captain Hearsey’s endeavours should be 
directed to prevent succour reaching Alinora. To create a diver- 
sion and prevent if possible Hastidal from leaving Doti, the scheme 
which had been entertained and which has been already noticed, of 
sending the ex-Raja, Prithipat Sah, into that province with a body 
of irregular treops, was revived? and a new levy of five hundred 
men under one Amin Khan was ordered with this intention. On 
the 14th March, a strong party of Gorkhalis attacked a detacliment 


1 Captain Heareey reported his arrival at Champaéwat on the 1th March, 
and detailing the difflculties that he had to encouiiter pointed out that [astidal 
conld at any time cro-s the Sirda and commence opcraticns in) Kumaen, 
2 Fron Government, 23rd Murch, 1816 P.ithipat Sih was eventual-y pen- 
sioned by our Government. To, cated 12th August, 18165, 
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of our force which Captain Hearsey had left at Barmdeo, but were 
repulsed at all points and were compelled to retreat across the river 
with considerable loss. Our party suffered severely in this action. 
Prithipat Sah, who with his younger brother Jagjit Sah had joined 
the force, was wounded and obliged to return to Pilibbit and his 
uncle was killed. Tle levies were in the meantime being made- 
with difficulty and, ewing to the absence of Prithipat Sah, the ex- 
pedition was at last countermanded, and this diversion was conse- 
quently never carried inte effect. The force under Captain Hearsey 
was employed during the menth of March in watching the Kali, in 
the hope of preventing the passage of Hastidal, and ia the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Katolgarh, a fort, a few miles to the north-west of 
Champawat, On the 31st March, Hastidal succeeded in crossing 
the Kali at Kusm ghit about twenty miles east of Champawat. 
Captain Hearsey, in his endeavours to watch the Kali and to pre- 
vent the passage of the Gorkhalis, had so broken up his force into 
separate detachments, that it was impossible for him to concentrate 
immediately the means which he had for resisting the progress of 
Hastidal. He marched, however, with what foree he could muster, 
and was met by the enemy near Khilpati, about five miles to the 
north-east of Champdwat. His men made hardly an attempt to- 
withstand the attack of the Gorkhalis, whose victory was immediate 
and complete, and Captain Hearsey was himself wounded and 
taken prisoner. The remains of the force fled to the plains, and 
thus ended the attack on Kali Kumaon. Captain Hearsey attri- 
buted his disaster in some measure to the treachery of the Phartiyél 
party in Kali Kumaon,! and the Mér&s always declare that the 
information and assistance which the Phartiydls gave to Hastidal 
had an important effect in bringing about the defeat of the British 
force. There is no doubt that the Phartiy4l party were suspicious 
of our intentions and jealous of the influence of Harak Deb Joshi, 
the chief of the opposite faction ; but the real cause of Captain 
Hearsey’s defeat was the superior courage of the Gorkb&li soldiers, 
which no zeal for his success on the part of the people of the 
country could have enabled him to withstand. It was before men- 


tioned that early in Febraary a force of five hundred men had 


*ble E. Gardner, dated 14th June, 


1 Letter from Captain Heiwsey to Hon ear Champéwat, as 


1815, mentioning Bhevus Kulatis, resident of « village 0 
their chied. 
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been sent from Kashipur with orders to enter the hills from Radrpar 
by Bhamauri and Bhim Tal. No active operations were however 
undertaken in this quarter, and the only resulis were the occupation 
of the petty fort of Barakheri at the foot of the hills, and that of 
Chhakh&éta Garhi near Bhim Tal on the Ist April, after it had been 
abandoned by the enemy. 


The defeat of Captain Hearsey was first announced on the 6ta 
Gardner's levies reine April to the main body under Lieutenant- 
forced, Colonel Gardner by a feu-de-joie from the 
ramparts of the fort of Lalmandi at Almora,! and on the following 
day Bam Sah wrote to the British commander that Captain Hearsvy 
was wounded and a prisoner, but that he might rest assured that 
the prisoner would receive every care and attention at the bands of 
his captors. This untoward result of the expedition to Champawat 
might have been attended with most serious consequences, for 
although the actual numbers of the reinfurcement brought into 
Kumaon from Doti probably did not exceed a few hundred men, | 
little dependence could have been placed on the raw levies under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner had they been vigorously attacked 
by even a small body of Gorkhalis, elated by success and under the 
command of an officer of acknowledged bravery and enterprize like’ 
Hastidal. But fortunately for the progress of the operations so 
happily commenced, efficient succour was on its way, for Lord Hast- 
ings on receiving intelligence of the important advantages {hat had 
been gained by the force under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, per- 
ceiving the immense influence whi h the complete occupation of 
Kumaon would have on the fate of the campaign, determined to 
lose no time in sending a body of regular troops to complete what- 
had been so well begun. ‘‘ The state of operations,” says* Prinsep, 
“before Jaithak, combined with the assurance that the tranquillity 
of Central India would not be disturbed this season, were the cir- 
cumstances that enabled the Governor-General to devote the troops 
of his regular army io this service now ; thongh two months earlier 
‘On the 7th April, Lieutcnant-Colonel Gardner received a re 


- : : ort f 
Lientevant and Adjutant Martindale of the defeat of Captain Heatsey'a ieee ae 


Khilpati on the 2nd April. This officer also reported that he bad only 3° 

with him and that he intended to retire on Champawat, but the ‘xia diy histuros 
was attacked by Hastidal and dispersed with great loss. From Government 
da.ed acth April. *Prinsep, Voiume 1., No 151, Government to Hon’bie 


K&. Gardner, cated 9nd April, 1815, dctailing the i : an ~ 
Nicolls. , > ® the instructions given to Colonel 
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he had not deomed it safe to spare them.” The forco assembled to 
support Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was composed of 2,025 men, 
consisting of the 1st Battalion, 4th Regiment Native Infantry, under 
Captain Faithful (761 men); the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry, under Major Patton (764), and a detachment of the 15th 
Reviment Native Infantry then employed in Garhwal (500), with 
twelve guns, and the whole was placed on the 23rd March under the 
command of Colonel Nicolls of Her Majesty’s 14th Foot, Quarter- 
Master-General of Her Majesty’s troops in India® Early in April 
Colonel Nicolls entered the hills, and follwing the same ronte 
which had been taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, he joined 
the force at Kat&irmal on the 8th April without meeting any 
opposition on the way. 

Colonel Nicolls now agsumed the command of the whole of the 
“Colonel Nicolls com- invading force, both regular and irregular, 
mands. the superintendence of the civil affairs of the 
province and the direction of the diplomatic transactions with the 
Gorkhali authorities remaining as before with Mr. E. Gardner. The 
Gorkhalis at Almora had now been joined by Hastidal and the force 
which he had brought with hin from Doti. But, notwithstanding the 
arrival of Hastidal, the capture of Almora and the occupation of thre 
province had now become a matter of certainty, for the means of the 

Jorkhalis were atterly insufficient to contend against the large force 
of regular troops which was now arrayed against them. ‘lhey were 
already reduced to great difficulties from scarcity of supplies at 
Almora; and the garrison, who had received no pay for a long time 
past, could only supply themselves with food by plundering the 
adjacent villages. A great part of the inhabitants of the town 
abandoned it and fled into more quiet parts of the country, Some 
letters? from the principal Gorkhali officers at Almora to Nepal, 
which were intercepted in the beginning of April, give us an idea 
of the difficulties to which the garrison was reduced. These simple 
and straightforward letters, free from all boasting and oriental 
exaggeration, elicited from Lord Hastings an expression of well- 
merited respect fur “their spirit of patriotic zeal and devo- 


tion.” 


‘Two 12 pounders, a'x.6-pounders, two 44-inch mortars and two &-inch mor. 
tats. Af.erwards Sir Jasper Nicolls and Commiancer-in-Chief in India, 


3 Sec Avpendix A. and from Govt., dated 23th April, 1815, 
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~ Various attempts at negociation had been made by the Chauntra 
Bam Sah, but his proposals were of so vague 
a nature that it appeared that his only object 
was to gain time, and they led to no result. That our officers had 
correctly interpreted the intentions of the enemy was afterwards 
shown,! for from the day that intelligence was received by them of 
the despatch of Cotonel Nicolls’ force, letters were sent to Nepal 
asking for reinforcements, and, on the 4th May, eight companies of 
Gorkhalis (numbering 633 men) were actually despatched from Kath- 
maéndu towards Almora and a promise was given that others should 
soon follow. This tardy compliance with the requisitions of the Gor- 
khali commanders in Kumaon was of little use, for long before the 
reinforcements had reached the Kali, Almora bad fallen and the Gor- 
khalis had retired across that river. Abandoned almost by those to 
whom he looked for support, Bam Sih saw the necessity for making 
some movement in Kumaon itself, and early on the morning of the 
22nd April, up to which time no further military operations had 
been undertaken on either side, Hastidal marched with a strong 
detachment from Almora in a northerly direction. It has been 
generally supposed that the object of the Gorkhalis in this move- 
ment was to turn the left of the British position and to endeavour 
by a sudden attack to recover the ground that had been lost. It 
appears, however, from a letter written by Bam Sah and the other 
principal Gorkhali officers to Amar Singh Thapa after the fall of 
Almora, the sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, that 
Hastidal had no such bold intentions, and that this mouvement was 
undertaken only with the object of keeping open the Gorkhéali 
communications with the northern parganahs of the district. Having 
now lost their hold of the country between Almora and the plains, 
it was a matter of importance to the Nepdilese Government, as well 
as to the Gorkbali forces operating in Kumaon, that their communi- 
cations to the north should not be disturbed, for it was by this route 
only that they could correspond with their detachments in western 
Kumaon and Garhwal and with the seat of war on the right bank 
of the Ganges. But in the desperate state of the Gorkhali affairs 
ut Almora the movement was a very unwise one, and although it 
would undoubtedly have been impossible for the encmy under any 


Action at Gananath. 


‘To Mr, Gardner, dated 17.b May, 1615. 
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circumstances to have delayed the fall of Almora much longe the 
result of this expedition greatly helped to accelerate that event, 
Hastidal directed his march over the Kalmatiya range towards 
Gananath, a mountain about fifteen miles uorth of Almora between 
the valleys of the Kosi and the Sarju, intending apparently to hold a 
position there, by help of which a communication could be main- 
tained round the left of the British army posted at Hawalbagh. 
The Gorkhalis had been anxious to keep this movement secret, but 
the favourable dispositiun towards us of the people of the country 
gave us such facilities for obtaining information that all conceal- 
inent was impossible, and Colonel Nicolls was aware of what bad 
occurred very soon after Hustidal had left Almora. He, at once, 
despatched a strong party of irregulars under Captain Butterfield 
to the western parganahs, to induce confidence and obtain supplies 
and to counteract the manceuvre of Hastidal. Major Patton was 
detached on the same evening (22n1 April) with seven companies 
of the 5th Native Infantry and five flank companies under Captain 
Leys, and a body of irregulars altogether amounting to nine hun« 
dred men with a six-pounder and a mortar, and was sent up the 
Kosi from Kat4rmal to watch and if possible attack the force under 
Hastidal. The Gorkhalis reached Gananath the day after they 
left Almora, but before thev could properly establish themselves 
there they were attacked by the British. The first part of the 
ascent to Ganan&th is steep, but the upper parts of the mountain 
slope down gently in broad grassy lawns, with more level ground 
than we commonly find on the rugged ridges of the Himalaya. A 
little to the south of the temple of Gananath, in one of the beautiful 
turfy glades among the pine-groves, the Gorkhali and the British 
forces met on the evening of the 23rd April. The contest was a short 
one. Hastidal was killed by a musket ball in the temple and his fall 
was the signal for the flight of the Gorkhalis. Qur loss in this brilliant 
action was only two sepoys killed and Ensign Blair and twenty- 
five sepoys wounded.' The enemy lost both Hastidal and Jairokha 
Sardar and thirty-two sepoys kiiled, whilst the number of the 
wounded is unknown, for many of them perished on their way 
back to Almora and many others dispersed and never reached that 
place. The British, leaving a small detachment at Ganandth, 
1To C. in C., 94th April, 1875. 
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returned the next day to Katarmal. “In Hastidal Chaun:ra,” writes 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, “ the enemy lost a most valuable active and enter- 
prising officer and a man whose character was particularly amiable. 
He was uucle to the reigning prince of Nepal and his talents and 
virtues were woithy of his high descent. With the sentiments 
which a brave man ever entertains for a noble and worthy enemy, 
Colonel Nicolls, iu his official despatch, paid a most handsome and 
feeling tribute to his memory.” 


Colonel Nicolls seemed determined to lose no time {in follow- 
ing up his success, which the death of Hastidal rendered a very 
important one, and ou the 25th April he put his troops in motion 
to attack Almora, The main body of the Gorkhdlis, under tbe 
aiccu ee nicnee: command of Angat Sirdér, was stationed a 
little above the village of Pandekhola on 
the ridge called Sitoli, about two miles west of Almora between 
the town and the Kosi; a detachment under Chému Bhandé&ri 
was posted on the Kalmatiya hill to protect the right flank of 
the position ; and the remainder of their force was stationed at 
Almora under the command of the Chauntra Bam Sah himself. 
At one P. M. on the 25th April Colonel Nicolls moved with 
the greater part of his force against the Sitoli position, where the 
Gorkhalis had thrown up breast-works and stockades. Colonel 
Nicolls had intended to establish a battery within ringe of the first 
stockade and had taken up ground for the purpose, but seeing his 
men confident and ready for the attack, he ordered the two first 
stockades to be taken by assault which was well carried out by 
Captain Faithful and the first battalion of the 4th Native Infantry. 
The irregular infantry under Lieutenant-Colenel Gardner then 
advanced by a parallei ridge and diverging near the summit easily 
possessed themselves of the three remaining breast-works on the 
Siteli ridge. In the meantime, fifty men of the 4th Regiment occu- 
pied a small breast-work on the left and the entire regiment event- 
ually halted on the ridge itself, whilst Captain Leys with the flank 
battalion pursued the retreating enemy. Finding five different 
roads, the British advanced along each until they possessed the 
stockade leading to Kalmatiya and thus cut off all communications of 
the enemy in that quarter. The Gorkhalis fought with their asual 
determination and courage, but they were driven from every point 
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and compelled to retreat into the town of Almora, followed closely 
by the British force, Colonel Nicolls established his head-quarters 
for the night at Pokharkhali about half a mile north of the fort of 
Almora, and the troops were encamped close te the town, and on 
the hill called Haridungari above Pokharkhali. About 11 P.M. in 
the same night, the enemy made a vigorous attempt to recover the 
ground he had lost. The detachment posted on Kalmatiya! under 
the command of Chamu Bhandari descended from the ridge ard 
attacked the British position on the north, while at the same time 
the garrison of Lilmandi hearing the noise of musketry made a 
sortie from Almora on the opposite side. ‘Tho attack on the north 
was at first successful. The Gorkh&lis carried our most northern 
post, though stockaded and held by Lieutenant Costly and a detach- 
ment of the 4th Native lufantry. One hundred men of the flank 
battalion of the same regiment under the command of Lieutenants 
Brown and Winfield were instantly despatched to the assistauce of 
the party, and Lieutenant-Colonel Garduer, who happeued to be 
with Colonel Nicolls at the time, led in person a company of his 
irregulars to the spot. By the promptness and gallantry of the 
supports the position was recovered, and though the Gorkhalis again. 
charged our troops two or three times, they were always repulsed. 
The lcss on both sides during this conflict was very considerable, for 
the enemy came on with great determination and was only defeated 
after a hard struggle. During this time the sortie from the Almora 
side took place and a violent attack was made upon our most 
advanced position in that quarter. The enemy came up to the 
very wall of the stockade, which they attempted to cross, though 
it was nearly six feet high ; the one or two who succeeded, however, 
fell dead within. These assaults and skirmishes continued during the 
whole night, occasioning great loss on both sides and on the British 
side the death of a promising young officer, Lieutenant Taply. 


Natives of Kumaon who were present at the time declare how- 
ever, aud very probably with trath, that a 
considerable part of our Joss on the occasiun 
was caused by the fire of our own men, in the confusion which was 
caused by the first successful attack of the Gorkh&lis. Our loss in 
killed and wounded on the 25th amounted altogether to two hundred 


Almora taken. 


1 Commonly called by the European community of Alora, Kalimath, 
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and eleven men.! The next morning, the advanced post was pushed 
forward to within seventy yards of the fort of Almora and the mortar 
batteries which had been placed in position during the night shelled 
the enceinte with such good effect that numbers of the garrison could 
be seen leaving the fort by a wicket on its eastern side. The advanced 
post considered too easily that the fort had been evacuated and en- 
deavoured to enter by the same door, but were met by the garrison, 
who obliged them to retreat. The artillery fire was continued until 
about 9 A.M., when the Chauntra sent a letter under a flag of truce, 
supported by a letter from Captain Hearsey, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities and offering to treat for the evacuation of the province 
on the basis of the terms offered to the Chauntra several weeks 
previously by Mr. Gardner. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was depu- 
ted to hold a personal conference with Bam Sah, and on the follow- 
ing day the negociation was brought to a close by the conclusion 
of a convention under which the Gorkhdlis agreed to evacuate the 
province and all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they 
should be allowed to retire across the Kali with their guns, arms, 
military stores, and private property, the British providing them 
with the necessary supplies and carriage. 

The convention for the evacuation and surrender of Kumaon 
was signed at Almora on the 27th April, 1815 by the Hon’ble 
E. Gardner, Bam Sah, Chamu Bhand4ri and Jasmadan Thapa, and 
asa pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of 
LAlmandi, erected on the site now occupied by fort Moira, was, the 
same day, surrendered to the British under a royal salute and 
Captain Hearsey was released. The officers in command of the 
several Gorkhali detachments in Kumaon and Garhwil who were 
under the authority of Bam Sah were ordered to give up their 
posts. On the 25th April, Bam Sah and his Sarddrs paid a com- 
plimentary visit to Mr. Gardner and Colonel Nicolls and were 
received in Colonel Nicolls’ tent under a salute of nineteen guns. 
The visit was returned the next day and the same evening Jasmadan 
Thapa, on the part of Bam Sah, came with an open letter requesting 


10On this point exact information is not obtainable as the whole of the 
military correspondence and records of the period belonging to the station staff. 
office at Alinora were abont ten years ago burned as waste paper—a fate which 
ia gradually overtaking all the records in the country that are at all worth 
preservation. See further Fraser’s Journal, p. 46, and Prinsep’s Transactions, I., 
166, 
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that it might be forwarded to Amar Singh Thapa, Ranjor Singh 
and the other Sardérs at Jaithak and Nahan, against whom General 
Ochterlony was then acting, informing them of the events that 
had taken place in Kumaun and advising them to endeavour to 
obtain for themselves similar conditions and to withdraw their 
forces from the western hills to the east of the Kali. The lettert 
was signed by Bam Séh and the other Gorkhali leaders at Almora 
and is so interesting as containing the Gorkhali account of the war 
that I give it here in full:— 


“On the 22nd an action was fought on Ganaudth ké dands. Hastidal and 
Jairokha Kazi with nine sepoys were killed ; others were wcunied. The enemy 
fost a captain and some men. The enemy’s force was at Katarmal with de- 
dachments at Siaéhi Devi and Dhamus; 2,500 men were ina stockade on the 
Fathpur hill and our communications with Bigeswar were threatened. So I sent 
my brother Hastidal to Gananath. By his death and that of Jairokha the enemy 
acquired confidence, but I disposcd of the troops to the best advantage. On 
Tuesday the 25th the encmy, consisting of the Europeans in front followed by 
the battalions, the mertars on eight elephants, advanced in succession to the 
assault of Sitoli. Intimation was sent me by Captain Angat. SoI sent the 
Bhawini Bakhs’ company, with the exception of a single patti for my own pro- 
tection, to hie support. I was unable ta aend more without weakening Rangeli’s 
post at Lalmandi and Charu Lekh. Oar meo were unable to withstand their 
vo Icys of 1,000 musketry and were obligcd to abandon their defences. Nar Séh 
Chauntra with a supply of ammunition proceeded in another direction and exerted 
himself to the utmost; but for one musket of mine twenty of theirs rained showers 
of bullets upou us: it was impossible to withetan their fire. 


The enemy pursued us into the town. I then determined to defend the f rts 
of Lélmandi and Nanda Devi. In the meantime the officers and Captain Anzat 
in a litter arrived by the lower road. I ordered a charge of 80 men sword in hand, 
but the enemy took post in the temple of Dip Chand and kept up an incessant 
fire of shells upon the fort. I ordered Bhandéri Kazi to collect the force on 
Kalmatiya and make an attack at nizht on the hill above Mata} Devi called 
Haridingari ; in this affair the enemy had a Heutemant and 98 meen Killed and we 
gained the position, though with the lose of Subahdar Zabar Adhikari and Mastram 
Thépa. About 20 minutes after, 2 battalion under Ticitenaat-Volone Gardner 
and other Europeans arrived and renewed the action and Sirdar Ransir-Kark{ 
with jamadérs, and 45 gallant gentlemen, were killed and oreteey any escaped 
unwounded on either side. Colonel Gardner and Golonel Nicolls eraceer were 
wounded. J ordered reinforcements to advance under Jasmadan Thapa, bat 
some of the men ran away and others showed aymptoms of following, 80 the re- 
{nforcement did not advance. The firing continued all night. In the morning 
the remains of the Bhandéri’s force retired to Sintoli and the enemy returned 

erlony, who communicated ite contents 
te ‘ie Gueetllinde | - scan: Gercuaias to Ochterlony, dated 12th May, 
1815. 
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towards the fort, recommencing a brisk fire from the trenches which was main- 
tained for six hours on both sides, but with the addition of stones on ours. The 
mortars never ceased firing an instant night and day, and men and women and 
animals were exposed to the fire. Captain Hearsey advised us to carry off the 
magazine and effects of the Raja I replied that if anything conld be aaved it 
would be well, and I requested him to apply for a cessation of hostilities. In 
the meantime, I sent to Chimu Bhandéri, and we four had a consultation on the 
state of affairs. We considered that we had a large stock of ammunition here, 
but the soldiers of the levies were altogether useless, and when those yoo have 
cherished betray you in the season of distress, what is to be done? The genuine 
Gorkhalis alone proved themselves of service, and the Barddars (chiefs) only were 
to be depended on. On thia I reficcted that we ought not to suffer the power and 
wealth of our master to be reduced or dispersed, and determined on sending to 
Mr. Gardner and having a conference. On inquiry of Mr. Gardner what were the 
cauges of the present quarrcl, he replied that the murder of the Tahsildar in 
Batwal had given deep offence to the Governor-General, on which account he had 
made immense preparations. At present le anticipated no benefit from a reconci-+ 
liation with us, but if our differences can be adjusted on certain conditions, it is 
well. ‘Retire beyond the Kéli and write to your Government to request that an 
accredited agent may be sent with full powers to the Governor-Gencral.’ I have 
accordingly written and matters are now in train of adjustment and now friendly 
intercourse is established between the English and Gorkhalis. Do you therefore 
retire from the west with your army. We are going to the eastern side of the 
Kali, and you ought to put an end to the war and conclude terms of peace with 
General Ochterlony. Bring your army and military stores with you. We will 


then in conjunction address our Government, recommending that a vakjl be 
sent to the Governor-General to settle the business.”’ 


A proclamation was now issued by Mr. Gardner declaring that the 
province of _Kumaon was attached to the British Provinoes, call- 

Mr, Gardner has civil ing on the principal people of the country 
charge. to repair to Almora, and inviting the inha- 
bitants to return to their homes and to their ordinary occupa- 
tions.) On the 30th April the Gorkhalis commenced their march 
and on the 14th May they crossed the K&li at Jhdél-gh&t ints 
Doti, according to the terms of the agreement that had been en- 
tered into. No opposition was offered by any of the Gorkhali 
detachments in other parts of the province : they were all included 
in the convention entered into by Bam Sah, and most of them 
followed him into Doti. The two principal posts which the Gor- 
khalis had possessed in western Kumaon were the forts of Naitha- 
na, in Pali, on the left bank of the Ramganga; and Lohba twelve 
miles further north, a little within the border of Garhwal. In 

* From Government, dated 3rd May, 1815. 
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each of these forts there were about one hundred and fifty men. 
Naithina was evacuated after the fall of Almora before any special 
demand had been made for its surrender. Lohba was reduced by 
the people of the country, who had been supplied with ammuni- 
tion by Mr. Gardner. They succeeded in cutting off the water of 
the garrison, and compelled it to evacuate the fort on the 22nd of 
April, four days before the fall of Almora. The Gorkhdlis attribu- 
ted the insurrection of the districts near Lohba to the influence 
of Harak Deb Joshi. This was the only quarter where the inhabi- 
tants took any very active means to expel the Gorkhdlis, although 
they were everywhere most anxious for the success of the British 
enterprise. No resistance was offered by any of the Gorkhali detach- 
ments in Garhwal, and the whole of that district fell into our hands 
without the slightest opposition after the fall of Almora, A force 
marched to Srinagar from the west, after the settlement of aftaira 
in that quarter, but nothing occurred which called for any military 
operations or which demands any more particular notice here, 
The Hon'ble E. Gardner was directed by the Governor-General to 
assume the office and title of Commissioner for the affairs of 
Kumaon and Agent to the Governor-General on the 3rd of May, 
1815, and Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his assistant on the 8th 
July. Colonel Nicolls with a force, accompanied by Mr. Gardner, 
proceeded to Champawat immediately after Bam Sah commenced 
his march, and in that place Mr. Gardner turned his attention to 
civil affairs. The treaty by which Kumaon was ceded to the Bri- 
tish was not, however, concluded till the 2nd December, 1815, and 
was not ratified until the 4th March, 1816. 

During the interval between the fall of Almora and the 
ratification of the treaty with Nepdl the 
K&li river formed the eastern boundary. In 
the meantime Mr. Gardner was instructed to inquire whether the 
acceptance of this boundary in any future negotiations with 
Kathmandu would secure the trade with Tibet by the passes across 
the Himélaya from any interference of the Gorkhalis, and should 
it appear that any frontier beyond the Sarda in the part where it 
approaches the snowy range should be required for this purpose, 
the extent of it should be defined, so that its cession might be 
provided for. Similarly he was to ascertain what extension to the 


Peace with Nepal. 
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westward would be advisable with a view to the tranquillity of the 
new province, so that on the re-establishment of any of the former 
Rajas, provision might be made for that purpose. Opportunity 
was also taken of the presence of Bam Sah in Doti to ascertain 
the views of the Nep&lese Darbar with regard to peace. As has 
been shown already, he belonged to the peace party, which was 
opposed to the war party, headed by the Thapas, but had not 
joined in the invitation given by the raler of Nepal to Guru Gajréj 
Misr to proceed to Kathmandu with a view of opening a negoti- 
ation for peace with the British authorities. Mr. Gardner was 
informed that should the Nepélese Government choose Bam Sah 
as their agent to conduct these negotiations, Lord Hastings would 
intrust to him the delicate task of representing the British. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gardner had accompanied the Gorkhalis on their march 
into Doti as far as Jhual ght, and he confirmed the account of the 
disposition of Bam Séh and the anxiety felt by him that he should 
be the means of communication between the court of Nepal and 
the British. Bam Sah urged that if the negotiations fell into the 
hands of the Khasiyas, as the Thapas were termed, not only could 
there be no real peace, but that death or exile awaited him and all 
others who belonged to the party of the Raja.1 The correspond- 
ence shows that the British were inclined to afford to Bam Sah 
and the party he represented all the support they could derive 
from a know!ledge of the favourable disposition of our Government 
towards them, and that should it be necessary for them to occupy 
Doti for themselves, they might rely on our assistance and 
co-operation. The expediency of limiting our direct support, in 
the first instance to the assurauce of our entire sympathy with 
the party, was based on the belief that any other mode of render- 
ing that support would be inconsistent with general principles of 
policy and could not conduce to the attainment of the particular 
object in view. A public declaration to the Gorkhali Government 
of our desire to negotiate with Bam Séh, to the exclusion of any 
other agent, wonld naturally excite suspicion of a secret under- 
standing with him founded on his presumed readiness to make 
greater sacrifices of the interests of his Government in order to 
conciliate our good will than any other individual or party. A very 


1 To Mr. Gardner. dated 17th 19th. and 21st May, and from him dated sth 
June, 13i5, after a persona! interview with Bam Sab on these matters. 
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powerful and plausible handle would thus have been given to his 
enemies for preventing him getting the negotiations into his hands, 
and should they succeed, we should vot only have unnecessarily 
excited their opposition and ill-will but have made Bam Sah’'s 
position extremely dangerous. Tbe knowledge obtained by Bam 
Séh of our real disposition would enable him and his adherents 
to take advantage of the circumstance in disposing the Raja to 
emancipate himself from the Thapas, who by their violent measures 
had brought on the war, and to seek the aid of his own near 
relatives, whose pacific counsels would have averted the war and 
might yet save his Government from ruin. 

As to the occupation of Doti by Bam Sah the British had no 
hesitation in offering their assistance. So long as hostilities con- 
tinued between the two states, it was right to use every effort to 
reduce the means and circumscribe the territories of the Gorkhalis 
and to support a rebellion in Doti was perfectly consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of public honor and the practice of belli- 
gerent states. But it was distinctly stated that it was for Bam 
Sah himself to consider whether, by taking this step, he promoted 
his own security and increased his chance of recovering his ascen- 
dancy in Nepal. So far as British interests were concerned, the 
presence of an independent state on our eastern frontier ruled by 
a chief well disposed towards us and necessarily relying upon us for 
support would have been eminently advantageous. Accordingly 
Mr. Gardner was instructed to convey to Bam Séh the assurance 
that it would afford the greatest gratification to the British if he 
were empowered by the Raja to conclude terms of peace, and that 
in the event of his finding it necessary to break with the Darbér 
to secure himself from persons seeking his destruction or to oppose 
the usurping faction who were ruining the states for their own 
selfish purposes, he might rely on the aid of the British Govern- 
ment, who would guarantee to him and to his family the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of Doti and any other territory which he might 
acquire, and promise was given that provision should be made for 
this purpose in any treaty entered into with Nepal. At the same 
time it was to be clearly understood that the views of Bam Séh 
should primarily be directed towards concluding a peace, and that 
when pledging our assistance towards maintaining him in Doti, 
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it was not to be done so as to tempt him, by the opportunity of ac- 
quiring an independent sovereignty, into conduct contrary to his 
duty to his prince and country. His seizure of Doti would doubt- 
less cause a continuance of the war which, whilst ruinous to Nepal, 
would also prove inconvenient to British interests. The offer of 
assistance in conquering Doti was therefore made in such a way 
as to render it less preferable than aid in resisting the machina- 
tions of the Thapa party and restoring the influence of the Raja by 


promoting peace, but was still held out as an ultimate resource 
should occasion arise. 


Gajraj Misr, the guru of the late Raja Ran Bahadur Sah, 
was at this time at Benares and was invited by the reigning 
Raja and Bhim Sen Thapa to Nepal. During the time of his 
influence he was always favourable to the 
British connection and was employed in 
the negotiations conducted both by Major-General Kirkpatrick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Knox an: had always professed his desire 
and ability to conclude terms of peace and accomplish the sub- 
version or at least the limitation of the power of the Th&pas. 
With these designs he proceeded to Kathmandu, after being apprised 
generally of the terms on which peace would be granted. As there 
was reason to think that the views of this person and those of 
Bam Sah were, in the main, the same, it was suggested to the 
latter that it would be well if they could unite their interests for 
the promotion of their mutual advantage. 


On the 15th May, 1815, Amar Singh Thapa surrendered to Ge- 
Operations tothe west eral Ochterlony, and I shall now complete 
of the Jumna. the brief account of the campaign in the 
western hills. In Bahar and Gorakhpur nothing new was attempt- 
ed, and it is therefore only necessary to refer to the operations 
before Jaithak and Nahan. After the unsuccessful attack on 
Jaithak of the 27th December, General Martindell, notwithstand- 
ing the immense numerical superiority of his force, made no fur- 
ther attempts worth recounting to dislodge the enemy. Miserable 
vacillation and utter want of all enterprise or judgment constitute 
the history of the siege of Jaithak. At the end of March it was 
determined to blockade the place, but it held out until its fall was 
brought about by the successful operations of General Ochterlony, 


Gajraj Misr. 
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of which some account must now be given. It has already been 
stated that Amar Singh had been compelled towards the end of 
January to establish himself in the fortified position of Malaun, 
and to concentrate there the greater part of his forces. But, not- 
withstanding the indefatigable exertions of General Ochterlony 
and his officers, it was not until the middle of April that after all 
the detached forts had been reduced, in which Amar Singh had 
left small garrisons, the final preparations could be made for the 
attack on Malaun itself. On the 15th April General Ochiterlony 
ordered an attack to be made on Deothal, a high point within the 
enemy’s position. After a desperate struggle, which was renewed 
on the following day, Deothal remained in the possession of the 
British. We lost in these operations seven officers and three 
hundred and forty-seven men killed and wounded. The loss of 
the Gorkhalis on the second day alone was said to have exceeded 
five hundred men, and among them was Bhakti Thapa, one of 
their most distinguished officers. A road by which heavy guns 
could be transported to Deothal was now constructed, and batteries 
were raised against Malaun itself. 


But it had now become evideat to all that the Gorkhélis must 
very soon cease +0 offer any further resistance to the progress of 
the British arms. The occupation ef Kumaon had cut off all 
hope of relief and had made retreat impossible, even if the 
vigilance and the superior forces of General Ochterlony could have 
been evaded, and most of the Gorkh&li Sardérs were desirous of 
making terms before it was too late. But Amar Singh refused to 
listen to any proposals of accommodation. There was little sub- 
erdination of rank in the Gorkhali army and most of the superior 
officers abandoned Malaua with their men, leaving Amar Singh to 
the fate which he seemed determined to suffer. At last, when he 
had only two hundred men remaining, he agreed to the terms that 
had been offered by the British General, and on the 15th of May, 
he signed a convention agreeing to deliver up the forts of Malaun 
and Jaithak and the whole country between Kuinaon and the 
Satlaj. The Gorkhali troops were permitted to march through the 
plains to the east of the K4li, retaining their private property, but 
without arms. An exception to this last stipulation was made in 
favor of the small force under Amar Singh’s personal command, 
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who, “in consideration,” to use the words of the convention,’ “ of 
the high rauk and character of Kazi Amar Singh Thapa, and of 
the skill, bravery and fidelity with which he has defended the 
country committed to his charge,” were permitted to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, their colours, and two guns. 
A similar favour was granted to two hundren men under Ranjor 
Singh, the brave defender of Jaithak. “Thus,” writes Prinsep, 
“the campaign, which in January promised nothing but disaster, 
finished in May by leaving in the possession of the British the 
whole tract of hills from the Ghagra to the Satlaj.” 


We shall now briefly sketch the progress of the negotiations 
which ultimately led to peace with Nepal, 
and perhaps no better example could be 
had of the intricate nature of diplomatic communications in tbe 


Negotiation for peace. 


East than the volumes of correspondence on this subject disclose. 
In order to prepare Mr. Gardner for the possibility of his being 
intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace through Bam Séh, 
a draft treaty was transmitted to him with the instructions of 
Government, which were, briefly, the renunciation of all the points 
in dispute between the two Governments antecedent to the war, 
the cession of territory as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war and security for all persons who aided the British during 
the hostilities? Very shortly afterwards’? information of the 
arrival of Gajraj Misr in Colonel Bradshaw's camp with power to 
conclude a treaty on behalf of the Nepalese Government was 
received, and Mr. Gardner was informed that, however much it was 
desirous that the negotiations should be concluded through Bam 
Sah, it would not be wise for the British Government to refuse tu 
receive an accredited agent apparently authorised to treat with it 
after so frequently expressing its willingness to come to an under- 
standing. If, therefore, Gajréj Misr’s powers and instructions 
were such as to enable him to make the cessions of territory which 
the British were entitled and resolved to demand, Lieutenant- 


1 Based on instructions conveyed toGereral Ochterlon ted 12th May, 1815. 
*To Mr. Gardner, dated 25th May, 1815. 3 Toi, bth Taam aaa cect, 
dated 17th June: Bradshaw to Government, dated 28th May, 1815. Gajraj Misr, 
however, brought no propositions whatever from the Government of Nepal 
which left the terms of peace entirely to the generosity of the British Govern- 
ia eae’ te still, would acai on the hope excited by past forbearance 

red not to see the necessity for the i ti i i 
violence had provoked the British de cack. Page ote eer ee 
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Colonel Bradshaw was authorised to treat with him. At the same 
time means were taken to insure the safety of Bam Sah and the 
security of his interests, and it was still determined to support 
him in the independent possession of Doti, if he should so resolve 
under the disappointment of his other views. His decision on this 
point, too, admitted of no delay, since if peace were once signed, the 
British could not give open or secret aid to the attempts of any 
subject of the Nepal State against the interests of that State, and 
the approach of Amar Singh and the troops from the westward 
would also preclude any attempt on Doti after their arrival. No 
choice, therefore, remained to Bam Sah between an immediate 
declaration of his independence accompanied by the necessary 
measures for securing it and a determination to preserve his alle- 
giance to whatever party ruled in Nepal and await the course of 
events. Authority was given to move a British force into Doti to 
support Bam Sah and Mr. Gardner was instructed “not to urge 
him to the adoption of either measure, but leave him to his free 
choice, assuring him that, whatever it may be, the British Govern- 
ment would continue to regard him as its friend and well-wisher.” 


Lieutenent-Colonel Paris Bradshaw was also directed to ap- 
prise Gajr4j Misr fully of the intentions of the British Government, 
that, amongst other stipulations, it insisted on the Nepal Darbar 

Instructions to Colo. giving up all claims to the country west of 
nel Bradshaw. the Kali; further,that the British Goverument 
having authorised its agents in the course of the war to enter into 
engagements with certain chiefs and tribes, subjects of the Gov- 
ernment of Nepal, the Raja of Nep&l should recognise and respect 
any treaties and engagements which might have been formed 
previous to the conclusion of the treaty and the Raja should 
engage to make any further cession of territory as might be 
necessary to enable the British Government to fulfil any engage- 
ment which its agents might have contracted.'. This stipulation, 
though inconvenient and Sikely to give rise to the apprehension 
that a compliance with it would bind the Raja to ruinous and 
unknown concessions, was necessary to provide for the possible 


1 Other stipulations not so clasely connected with Kumaon affairs were the 
cession of the Tarai along the whole line of frontier, the ceasion of certain lands 
tothe Sikkim Raja, who had aided us, and the reception of a Resident and escort at 
Kathmandu itself, 

10 
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event of Bam S4h’s wishing to establish bimself in Doti. At the 
game time it was agreed that a list of the chiefs and tribes 
referred to should be furnished before the treaty was presented 
for ratification. 


In the meantime Bam Sah declared it possible that Bhim 
Struggle between par- Sen, who then held the principal place 
ties in Nepal. amongst the advisers of the Raja of Nepal, 
would enter into his views and unite with him against the eftreme 
party led by Amar Singh, and in furtherance of a project for 
this purpose communicated,' by his brother Rudrbir Sah, with 
Gajrij Misr. The British Government approved of this union, 
but declined to take any active part in the political struggle 
between the parties, merely allowing its sympathies to be known. 
It also expressed again -its willingness to treat with any duly 
accredited agent on the only basis that could be admitted, that 
it should be in a position to fulfil to the letter its promises to Bam 
Sah and his brother if, by being driven to extremities, they should 
be compelled to seek their safety by throwing off their allegiance to 
the government of Nepél.? Gajraj Misr, however, declared that his 
authority did not extend to the acceptance of terms like those pro- 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw and negotiations* were at 
once broken off and orders issued not to renew them in the same 
quarter until Bam Sah had an opportunity of trying to obtain the 
management of these affairs in his own hands, Although justly in- 
censed at the tenor of a communication made by Bam Sah which was 
calculated to lead the Raja of Nepal to believe that the British 
Government was encouraging a double negotiation, it was deemed 
expedient to allow Bam Sah an opportunity of securing his own 
position aud so relieve the British from the irksome task of sup- 
porting him in the occupation of Doti. It is but justice to say 
that all this time both Bam Sah and his brother agreed with Mr, 
Gardner’ that the seizure of Doti could only be looked upon as 
a last resource when the lives of themselves and their adherents 
were in jeopardy, and towards the end of June® they formally 
announced their reling uishment ofall designs upon Doti as without 
+ Given in letter of Bradshaw to Government, dated 99th June, 1815. 


*To Mr. Gardner, dated 15th June, 1815, 3 Jbid., 271th June, 1815, 


* To Government, dated 8th and luth June, 1815. 5 Jbid., dated 20th, 
2 rd, 28th June, 18:5. 
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seriously involving their connections now scattered throughout 
Neral, they had not the means for taking such a decisive step, and 
instead thereof they declared their intention, should oecasion arise, 
to seek @ refuge in our territory. This decision of the Chauntras 
relieved the British from considerable embarrassment and removed 
what was thought to be one of the great impediments to negotiation. 
Bam Sah was now intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace 
by the Nepal darbar on the basis of the 
cession of all the country west of the Kali. 
The Tarai was, however, to be retained, since without it, they 
averred, the Hill state could not exist. He commuuicated their views 
to Mr. Gardner, who assured him that the cession of the Taréi 
formed an essential part of the only conditions on which the 
British Government were determined to insist.! Bam Sah again 
urged that the Tarai was the only valuable part of the Nepal pos- 
sessions, and that were it given over, the mere hills that remained 
would not be worth stipulating for. That were this poiat insisted 
on by the British Government, a popular war would arise in which 
every subject of Nepal would engage. Hitherto many of the chief 
people had kept aloof through party feelings and disapprobation 
of the war in which the Thapa party had involved them, but no 
socner should it be known that we insisted upon the cession of the 
whole of the Tarai than all party faction would be forgotten in the 
general cause and every one would unite for the common defence ; 
that, notwithstanding all his obligations to the British Government 
he would be compelled to resist the cession to the utmost. The 
feelings of the entire population of Nepal coincided with the views 
expressed by Bam Sah, and had we known, as we did know after- 
wards, that the lowlands were so essential to the prosperity of the 
hills as a winter pasturage for the cattle and as a place where a 
second harvest could easily be raised and gathered, there is little 
doubt but that the concession subsequently made would have now 
been granted. At the same time it was necessary to inflict some 
permanent punishment on these people who had, hitherto, consi- 
dered themselves invincible, and with the imperfect information 
then procurable it was difficult to estimate accurately the relative 
importance of the demands made. Negotiations of a]] kinds were 


1To Government, 4th to 1§th July; from Government, dated 229n1 July, 
1815. ~ 


The Nepalese Tarai. 
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now broken off, a result that must have becn expected as the trans- 
fer of the arrangements for peace could only have occurred from 
a hope that Bam Sah would be able to obtain better terms than 
Gajraj Misr. The difficulty now remained that any departure 
from the terms laid down might be construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness and merely provoke farther aggression, but even 
this danger the Government were ready to risk if by so doing a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 
The assertion that the Gorkhali chiefs and soldiery were, in a 
Preparations for renew- great measure, dependent on the Taréi for 
al of war. a considerable part of their means of sup-: 
port was confirmed from other quarters and their repugnance to 
the cession of that tract began to be understood. The British 
Government therefore declared itself disposed to consult, so far as 
paramount considerations of public interests would admit, the 
feelings and interests of the chiefs and declared its readiness on 
the Tarai being absolutely ceded by the Nepalese to assign a limit- 
ed portion of the lands in jdéyér to a certain number of chiefs to 
the value of betweeu two or three lakhs of rupees, or grant them 
pensions in licu of the land to the same amount. The value of 
the Tari formed no part of the considerations which induced the 
British Government to insist on its cession as a condition prece- 
dent to the establishment of peace. During the time that they 
held it they found its management exceedingly difficult, the popu- 
lation scanty and the climate unhealthy. They, however, hoped 
that by the complete severance of the interests of the lowland and 
the hills, there would be no opportunity in future for encroachments 
and quarrels, such as those that led to the present war, and further 
directed our officers to limit the demand to the Taréi betw2en the 
Kali and the Gandak or Saligram river and whatever portions 
were actually in our possession at the time. In the meantime, it 
was thought advisable to prepare fer a campaign at the earliest 
practicable period of the ensuing season and to make every ar- 
rangement for conducting it in such a manner as to thoroughly 
humble the spirit of the enemy. Major-General Ochterlony was 
appointed to command tbe force at Dinapur which was eventually 
intended to invade Nepal itself. Colonel Nicolls was sent! to 


' To Mr. Gardner, dated 20th July, to Government, dated 4th September, 
1815, and to Mr, Gardner, dated 10th February, 1816. 
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prepare for operations against Doti and the Bitwal and Palpa fron- 
tier, whilst Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Adams was given the command 
of the troops in Kuamaon. Stores were collected at different points 
along the Kali and the local battalions were ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness for active service. Whilst their preparations 
were going on Bam Sah had an interview with Mr. Gardner in 
September, but as he had no extension of his powers to negoti- 
ate nothing was effected. Mr. Gardner informed Bam Séh that 
Gajraj Misr had now obtained fresh and explicit instructions from 
Nepal and full powers to conclude a treaty on the basis laid down 
by the British Government,’ and though the Nepal Government 
had shown that they had never any serious intention of concluding 
peace through his ageucy, the British Government would still 
regard him as their well-wisher and friend. 


The events that followed have little bearing on the history of 
Kumaon, but a brief sketch is necessary to 
conclude the history of the war. Although 
the Gorkhalis agreed to yield the Tardi with the exception of the 
tracts of Baraparsa or Makwanpur, Bijipur and Mahotari Sabotari 
or Morang and the forests at the foct of the first range of hills, they 
still opposed the admission of a British Resident at Kathmandu. 


Treaty concluded. 


The unwillingness of the Gorkhalis to accede to the sacrifices de- 
manded from them was thus still very apparent, and it was not until 
the futility of all opposition was clearly shown that the Nepdlese at 
last gavein. Gajraj Misr, on the 2nd December, concluded a treaty 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Bradashaw, by which nearly the whole ofthe 
Tarai, the hill-country to the west of the Kali and the territories to 
the east of the Mechi which had formerly belonged to the Raja of 
Sikkim were ceded to the British Government. It wasalso stipu- 
lated that a British regiment should be received at Kathmandu. 
It had been agreed that the treaty should be ratified by the Raja 
of Nepdl within fifteen days. But before this stipulation could 
be carried out the party who were still in favour of war, of which 
Amar Singh Thapa was the leader, obtained the upper hand at 
Kathm&ndu and the treaty remained unratified. Preparations 
were accordingly pushed on by both sides with vigour a renewal 


1To Mr. Gardner, dated Srd September, from Mr. Gardcer, dated 22nd 
September, 1816. 
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of hostilities and all doubt that a second campaign would be 
necessary was removed in the beginning of February, 1816 by 
a formal declaration on the part of the Gorkhalis, through Gajréj 
Misr, that they intended to renew the war. The British army 
had already taken the field, and by the 10th February twenty 
thousand men under General Ochterlony had reached the Bichiya- 
koh or Choriya-ghat pass leading into the valley of Nepal itself, 
On the same day! instructions were issued for the immediate 
assemblage of a force at Sitapur under Colonel Nicolls for the 
invasion of Noti. It was intended not only to occupy that district 
but, if circumstances permitted, to open up a communication with 
General Ochterlony to the east, and Mr. Gardner was deputed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent. Mr. Traill was intrusted 
with the conduct of the duties of the office of Commissioner of 
Kumaun, so far as they could not be conveniently carried on by 
Mr. Garduer, and Colonel Adams was directed to hold himself and 
his forces at the disposal of Cvlonel Nicolls. But long before this 
force could reach the Tarai news? arrived from General Ochterlony 
of the cessation of hostilities consequent on the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2ud December, and I must now refer to the opera- 
tions which led to this desirable result. 


The Gorkhalis had made most formidable preparations to 
Success due to Colonel OPPOSe the main body of the British by 
Ochterlony. erecting fortifications and stockades on every 
route by which it seemed possible an army could advance. But 
General Ochterlony was more than a match for them even on 
their own ground. Taking a route through the hills which had 
been supposed utterly impossible, he completely turned by a 
bold and masterly movement the wholo of the positions which 
the enemy lad taken so much pains to fortify in the outer range 
of hills, and established himself at Makwanpur, within twenty 
miles of Kathmandu. At this point, the GorkhAlis attacked the 
British force on the 28th February, but they were completely 
defeated with a loss in kiiled and wounded of more than eight hun- 
dred men. The loss on our side was two officers and two hundred 
and twenty men. When tle news of this defeat reached Kathmandu 
‘Government to Mr. Gardner, dated 10th Peet 1816. ? From 


Se Ochterlony, dated Makwanpur, 6th Maroh, 1816; to Government, dated 
idem. 
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all idea of further resistance was at once abandoned. Negoti- 
ations were immediately opened, the result of which was the rati- 
fication by the Raja of Nepal of the treaty which had been signed 
by Guru Gajréj Misr in December and the final termination of the 
war. Part of the Tarai which under the treaty had been surren- 
dered to the British Government was subsequently! restored to Ne- 
pal as an act of conciliation towards the Gorkhéli chiefs who had 
held lands in that quarter, the portion bordering on the Oudh fron- 
tier was handed over to the Nawab of Oudh, and a sinall strip lying 
between the Mechi and the Tista was given to tle Raja of Sikkim. 
It is to be hoped that our statesmen and our soldiers will uot 
forget the lesson that was taught them iv the Nepalese campaign. 
It was sufficiently evident aud it was adinitted on all hands at the 
time that in point of physical courage our native soldiers were 
altogether inferior to the Gorkhélis. ‘This was clear not only at 
the more conspicuous failures of Kalanga and Jaithak but through- 
out the war. On the other hand, the admirable operations of 
General Ochterlony proved beyond a doubt that under proper 
management our sepoys were certain of success even in a country 
of most extreme difficulty to all natives of the plaius and opposed 
to the bravest enemy that has ever met us iu Asia. 


We vhall now turn again to domestic politics and briefly note 
pedeaentaay. the effect of the treaty of Makwdénpur on 
the tract between the Tons and the Sarda. 
The whole of Kumaon became British territory and the only point 
in dispute was a small and unimportant tract to the north. By 
treaty the K4li was made the boundary on the east, and this 
arrangement divided into two parts parganah Byans, which had 
hitherto been considered as an integral portion of Kumaon as 
distinguished from Doti and Jumla. In 1817, the Nepél Darbar,* 
in accordance with the terms of the letter of the treaty, claimed 
the villages of Tinkar and Changru lying to the east of the Kali 
in parganah Byans, and after inquiry had shown that the demand 
was covered by the terms of the treaty possession was viven to 


1 The b-undaries were demarcated undcr the superintendence of the Hon'ble 
FE. Gardner, our first Kesident at Nepal. 
* To Commiasioner, dated 4th Feb., '17. | From Government, dated 5th fep, 717, 
» 5th March, ’17. To Resident, Nepal, ,, 20th ditto. 
From Captain Webb, , 1th Aug.,’17.| From ,, » Oth Ock., "17, 
To Government — ,, 20th ditto. 
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Bam Sah, who was then Governor of Doti. But not satished with 
this advantage, the Nepilese claimed the villages of Kunti and 
Nabhi as also lying to the east of the Kali, averring that the 
Kunti Yankti or western branch of the head-waters should be con- 
silered the main stream as carrying the larger volume of water. 
Captain Webb and others showed that the lesser stream flowing 
from the sacred fountain of Kélapani had always been recognised 
as the main branch of the Kali and had in fact given its name to 
the river during its course through the hills. The Government 
therefore decided to retain both Nabhi and Kunti, which have 
ever since remained attached to British Byans. 


In the year 1811, Sudarsan Sah had promised Major Hearsey 
to grant to him the Dehra Duin and taluka 
Garhwal affairs. pas : 

Chandi, should he procure the restoration 
of the country then occupied by the Gorkhalis. Major Hearsey 
now brought forward this claim, but it was rightly held by both 
the Raja and Government that, as the conditions precedent to tle 
grant had not been fulfilled, Major Hlearsey had no claim, legal or 
moral. Moreover, the Raja on receiving back a portion of his 
ancient possessions from the British expressly relinquished his 
sovereign and proprietary rights in those tracts to the British Gov- 
ernment. At the termination of the war Sudarsan Sah was living 
in great poverty at Dehra, and as an act of clemency Mr. W. Fraser 
in 1815, was authorised tohand over to the Raja the portions of Garh- 
wal situated to the west of the Alaknanda with the express reserva- 
tion of the Dehra Dun and the parganah of Rawain lying between 
he Alaknanda and the Bhagiratbi, and Mr. Fraser was directed to 
consuit with Mr. Gardner as to the actual boundary which should 
be fixed with a view to control the route to Tibet by the passes 
available for commercial intercourse. In July, 1815, Mr. Fraser, 
in obedience? to the order of Government, had directed the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the parganahs lying to the east of the Alaknanda 
as far as Rudrprayag and to the east of the Mandakini, above 


1 To Government, dated 4th January, 1820: from Government, dated 6th No- 
vember, 1824. 


2‘fo Kumaon, dated 2'at July, 715, From Kumaon, dated 12th Ang,, ’16. 
9” rr ow  zth Aug., "bs. Pi 5 » 8th 'et.. oe 
» 3 » th ditto. oy s y 4th March, 

» 27th Oct, 715. » th June, Me. 
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Was intrusted to the Comumissioncr as Agent to the Governor-General (4-3-16), 
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that point to consider themselves under the authority of the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon, and henceforward this tract formed a portion 
of his jurisdiction. Mr. Gardner was too much occupied with his 
political duties to visit the western parganahs, and on Mr. G. W. 
Traill joining his appointment as Assistant Commissioner, he was 
deputed to Garhw4l to introduce the British authority in that 
province and ta conclude a settlement of the land-revenue. Mr. 
Gardner subsequently took up the question of the western boundary 
and gave as his opinion that Rawdin should be handed over to the 
Raja of Garbwal and that the British should content themselves 
with the watershed of the Mandakini as their north-western bound- 
ary. Rawaéin comprised the comparatively barren and rocky country 
between Nagpur and Jaunsar Bawar and included the head-waters 
of the Tons, the Jumna and Bhagirathi, an immense tract ylelding 
only 12,000 Gorkhali rnpees a year, equivalent to about Rs. 5,000 
of our money. The inhabitants, too, were of a turbulent character, 
accustomed to plunder and disinclined to work. This, however, was 
considered a good reason by others for keeping the tract under the 
British Government. It was apprehended that the Raja would find 
much difficulty in preventing the inhabitants from plundering the 
pilgrims who passed through Rawain to Gangotri and from making 
predatory incursions into the neighbouring districts as they were 
accustomed to do before they fell under the Gorkhili Government, 
who only restrained them by severe measures. The task of punishing 
the robbers would then fall on the British Government, who might 
be obliged to establish a military force there for the purpose, 
and so interfere in its arrangements far more than if it were an 
integral part of the British dominions, and the people felt them- 
selves to be our subjects, The only question for decision was 
whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the tract, and it 
was ultimately resolved to permit him to attempt the manage- 
ment of Rawain. In 1816 Mr. Traill! brought to the notice of 
Government the difficulty that might arise if more precise words 
were not used in defining the boundary. Although parganah 
Nagpur was clearly intended to be included in the portion of 
territory retained by the British, the loose use of the Alaknanda 
and Mand&kini rivers as the eastern boundary in the negotiations 
1 To Government, dated 6th June, 1816. 
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of the period would have cut off some valuable portions of 
that parganah, including pattis Bamsu, Maikhanda, and the 
mines near Dhanoli, which lay to the west of those rivers. In 
fact, in 1823, the Raja laid claim to the villages lying to 
the west of the Manddkini on these very grounds, but it was 
ruled that the term parganah Nagpur as used in the negotia- 
tions included all the sub-divisions then within its established 
limits, 

In 1818 we find Mr. Traill,! complaining of the disorderly 
state of the Rawdin parganah, the inhabitants of which being 
relieved from the fear of both the Gorkhdlis and the British had 
taken to their old occupation of plundering the pilgrims to 
Gangotri and Kedarnéth. The Raja was appealed to in vain 
and declared himself wholly unable to punish the offenders 
When he sent his own men against the Rawéinis, the cultivatora 
armed themselves and repelled his people by force, and when the 
Raja himself went against them, they fled into the neighbouring 
territories, and he had not yet been able to collect a single rupee 
of revenue from the whole parganah. The real question at issue 
now was whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the 
tract. The boundaries were then laid down as they now exist, 
for Rawdin was never taken back and was formally annexed 
to Tirhi in 1824, It was not until this time that a formal 
sanad under the seal of the Supreme Government was conferred 
upon the Raja, for certain difficulties had arisen which required 
settlement. The Basdhr Raja laid claim? to the taluka of Undra 
Kunwar, although it bad been included in the grant made to the 
Raja of Garhwal by Mr. Fraser referred to above. Again, Pitam Sah, 
the uncle of the Raja, released from prison in Nepal through the 
good offices’ of Mr. Gardner, claimed the zamindari right in the 
parganahs of Garhwal and the Dun ceded to the British by the 


Gorkhalis on apparently no better ground than that of his being 


the next heir to the raj of Garhw4], His brother’s claim to a 


similar right had already been refused, and it was held that the 
renunciation by Sudarshan Sab of all claims of this kind on his 


1 To Government, da‘ed 10th July, 1818. F 
’ rom Government, dated 
August, 1818. 2 To Governmcnt, duted 4th January, 1817. : : at 
Government, dutel 19th May, 1816: : 


from Gove 
1518; from Govergment, dated 15th January, in gered 14:8 August 
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acceptance of the territories restored to him by the British, ag well 
as the previous conquest of the Gorkhélis, annulled all subordinate 
contingent rights of other members of his family.!. By the terms 
of his sanad the Raja of Garhw4l is hound to give assistance and 
supplies when called on and to furnish facilities for trading in his 
country and the countries beyond, nor can he alienate or mortgage 
any portion of his territory without the consent of the British 
Government.? 

The administrative history under the British Government will 
find its place under the notice of each dis- 
trict. The Dfn was first brought into 
order by Mr. Shore and Kumaon and Garhwal by Mr. Traill. In 
fact, the administrative history of the Kumaon Division, as remarked 
by Mr. Whalley,? naturally divides itself into three periods— 
Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon under Batten, and Kumaon 
under Ramsay. The régime in the first period was essentially 
paternal, despotic, and personal. It resisted the centralising ten- 
dencies which the policy of the Government had developed. It 
was at the same time, though arbitrary, a just, wise and progres- 
sive administration. As characteristic of the man, his application 
for a copy of the Regulations in force in the plains, may be quoted, 
in which he stated that as he found it necessary to draw up some 
eode for the guidance of his subordinates and had not for six 
years received the Regulations in force in the plains, he should 
be glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them 
which should suit the peculiar circumstances of his charge. Mr. 
Traill’s administration Jasted from 1815 to 1835. On his depar- 
ture there followed an interval of wavering uncertainty and com- 
parative misrule. “ The system of government,” as was observed 
by Mr. Bird, “had been framed to suit the particular character 
and scope of one individual,” or, as he might have said, had been 
framed for himself by that individual. “Traill left the province 
orderly, prosperous, and comparatively civilized, but his machinery 
was not easily worked by another hand. There was no law, and the 
lawgiver had been withdrawa. The Board of Commissioners and 


1From Board, dated 18th August, 1818 : to Board, dated 3rd Septeniber, 1818, 
and 11th September, 1818: from Board, dated 11th September, 1818, and 25th 
Beptensher, 1818. § Aitch, Treaties, II., 58. 3Laws of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces, p.1: Allahabad, 1870: 4 valunble repository of facts 

regarding the administrative histcry of the bill districts. 
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the Government, which had remained quicscent while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to 
all emergencies, found it necessary to re-assert their control and 
to lay down specific rules in matters that had hitherto been left 
to the judgment of the Commissioner. Mr. Batten was then only 
Assistant Commissioner of Garhwil: but he was a man eminently 
qualified both by training and disposition to second the action 
of Government and to assist in the inauguration of the new era. 
His talents had already been recognized, and from this period he was 
consulted in every step, and it was his influence more than that of any 
single officer which gave its stamp and character to the period 
which I have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered 
the years 1836-56. It was marked in its earlier stage by an in- 
flux of codes and rules and a predominancy of official supervision 
which gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gained in influence, posi- 
tion and experience. Thus the second period glided insensibly 
into the third, which, nevertheless, has a distinctive character of 
its own. In Sir Henry Ramsay’s administration we see the two 
currents blended. The personal sway and unhampered autocracy 
of the first era combining with the orderly procedure and observ- 
ance of fixed rules and principles which was the clicf feature of 
the second.” Foremost in every movement for the benefit of his 
charge, Sir Henry Ramsay has popularly received the title of King 
of Kumaon, and no more worthy representative of Her Imperial 
Majesty exists throughout Her wide domains. 


For the history of Kumaon under the British the materials are 
ample and sufficient in themselves to form a volume full of inter- 
nt est and instruction. They show the means 


whereby a peculiar people, sunk in the ut- 
termost depths of ignorance and apathy, the result of years of 


oppression and misrule, have been induced by the patient and in- 
telligent efforts of a few Englishmen to commence again their na- 
tional life. They show how whole tracts where formerly the tiger 
and the elephant reigned supreme have now yielded to the plough, 
and waters that not long since went to feed the deadly swamps 
are now confined in numerous channels to irrigate the waterless 
tracts which increasing population bring into cultivation. The 
history of Kumaon under the British is one that will amply repay 
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the study and assist us in understanding the pr inciples on which 
western civilisation can be best introduced among our many half- 
civilized Indian communities. For the materials for this notice we 
are indebted to the records of the Commissioner’s office and Mr. 
P, Whalley’s admirable work already quoted. As already noticed 
the Hon’ble E. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumaon, 
and in May, 1815, he was authorized to employ a revenue and police 
establishment.!' In June, the transit duty on the sale of children 
was given up and the practice abolished.* The Commissioner was 
much taken up with his political duties, and in August, 1815, on 
the arrival of Mr. G. W. Traill, that officer was appointed to superin- 
tend the police and revenue administration and to undertake the 
settlement of the revenue of Garhwil and Kumaon. His own 
account of the measures he thought necessary for this purpose 
will be given elsewhere. In the first year the Gorkhili collec- 
tions were assumed as the basis for assessment, and subsequent 
settlements were made under orders of the Board of Commis- 
sioners at Farukhabad, under whom? Kumaon was placed in 1816 
A.D. 

The subjects of the extradition of criminals with Nepal and 
forced labour were among the earliest to 

Administration. : é : 
which attention was given: in both these 
instances rules were framed very similar to those at present in force. 
On the Ist of August, 1817, Mr. Traill was made Commissioner of 
Kumaon and Regulation X. of 1817 was passed to give criminal 
jurisdiction to the Kumaon officers in all cases except murder, homi- 
cide, robbery, treason and other similar offences, and for the trial of 
these a Commissioner was to be appointed by the Governor-Gencral 
in Council. It speaks very well for the people that crimes of this 
kind were so rare that it was not found necessary to invest any 
officers with the powers of a Commissioner under this Regulation. 
In 1828, the Province was placed in the Bareilly Division for the 
purposes of criminal trials, and from that time commitments appear 
to have been made to the Bareilly Court from Kumaon. In 1818 
the question of transit duties in general came up for consideration 
in consequence of the report of the Superintendent of Police 
complaining of the highly injurious character of the system then 


1G G.inC. 15th May, 1815, * Jbid., 2nd Jane, 1815. * Proceed. 
G.G, inC., 19th October, 1816. 
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in force, By this system, for the small sum of Rs. 8,881 a farmer 
was able to place a line of guard-houses along a frontier extending 
nearly sixty miles and levy practically whatever duties he liked, 
and in consequence these vexatious cesses were abolished. In 
1817 a curious practice of the hill men was prohibited. In furmer 
times it was allowable for the husband of an adulteress to take the 
life of an adulterer after due notice given to the executive govern- 
ment. The consequence was that many innocent persons suffered 
death at the hands of jealous husbands who found themselves both 
judges and executioners. The Government made the practice 
punishable with death and thus effectually put an end to a cus- 
tom which was one of the most frequent sources? of hereditary 
feuds. 


Tn 1820, an cight-anna stamp was introduced by Mr. Traill on 
his own authority into civil proceedings and a short and simple 
procedure adopted? On the plaint being admitted a notice was 
given to the suitor to be served by himself on his defendant, a 
practice which was found in three-fourths of cases to lead to a 
private settlement of the claim, and when ineffectual the defendant 
was summoned. Parties were allowed to plead their own cause 
and recourse was seldom had to an oath in the examination of 
witnesses, as it was found that the facts of a case could easily he 
eliminated without employing a ceremony of which frequent appli- 
cation only weakens the force. No licensed law-agents were allowed, 
but parties who were not able to attend were permitted to appoint 
any person as their agent. This regulation at once precluded all 
vexatious litigation and prevented unnecessary delay‘ in the pro- 
ceedings. In 1824, it was proposed that the Tarai should be trans- 
ferred to Moradabad and after a very lengthened correspondence 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs. Halhed and Traill. There is nothing more characteristic 
of the imperious and almost despotic nature of Traill than the 
letters he wrote and the arguments he used in this controversy, and 
the result was that he gained his own way on almost every ques- 
tion. He appears to have looked more to facts than theories and 
to have iucluded in the hill portion of the Bhabar at least those 

1 Whalley, p. 33. 9+G.G.inC, 1250, 6th August, 1819. *To 


Government (Political Departmant), 14th November, 1820, * Ibid, 16th 
May, 1621 ; Whalley, 47. . 
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portions of the lower forest and prairie which were thought to be 
more in the real or nominal possession of the hill-men than in that 
of settlers from the plains or in which the Bhuksas and Tharus 
preferred the hill jurisdictionor were connected with hill capitalists, 
In 1825, after the settlement of Major Hearsey’s claims, a corres- 
pondence arose regarding the annexation of parganah Chandi now 
in Bijnor to Kumaon,and during the same year an epistolary con- 
flict took place between Traill and Shore in charge of Debra Din 
principally regarding the use of elephant-pits on the confines of 
their respective jurisdictions, The result of both was that in 1826 
parganahs Chandi and Dehra Dan were annexed to the Kumaon 
Commissionership.® Dehra Dun was separated again from Ist May, 
1829 by Regulation V. of 1829, but parganah Chandi continued 
under Kumaon for some time. In 1827 certain rules were framed 
giving the Magistrates in Kumaon jurisdiction over native soldiers 
in certain cases, and in the following year a registration of births, 
marriages and deaths was ordered. In 1830 Mr. Traill was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the Bareilly Division, and at the close of 
the year 1835 he finally relinquished his connection with the 
Kumaon Division. In 18381 the newly-created Nizimat Adalut 
at Allahahad was invested with criminal powers over Kumaon 
by clause 1, section 3, of Regulation VI. of that year, and in the 
same year the Board of Revenue at Allahabad was invested with 
powers in all fiscal matters by section 5 of Regulation X. of 
1831. 


Colonel Gowan was appointed Commissioner of Kumaon in 
1831, and his assumption of office is marked 
by a closer supervision by the plains autho-~ 
sities, who now for the first time took a direct part in the adminis- 
tration of the province. The year 1836 is marked by the abolition 
of slavery inevery shape. Hitherto transit duties on slaves, the 
sale of wives by their husbands and the sale of widows by the 
heirs or relations of the deceased had alone been restricted. The 
Rajputs as household slaves and the Doms as slaves for the culti- 
vation of land were, in accordance with immemorial custom, a 
subject of barter and sale and claims for freedom or servitude 


1G. O., Bist May, 1824: Board of Revenue, 1ith June, 1824: ldth 
Augnet, 1823, 4G. G., 25th June, 1825., No. 16: Jbid., 6th December, 
3825, 
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wero heard like other suits. The Government at length stepped 
in and by merely forbidding the hearing of such suits put an end 
to a system which must be regarded as a blot on the administration 
of the most powerful ruler Kumaon has ever had.’ The questions 
of the investigation of rent-free tenures, the surrender of refugees, 
tho arrangement of the records and the treatment of lunatics also 
engaged the attention of the superior authorities during this year. 
The year 1837 is also marked with the lively sense of the necessity 
for further interference in the administration of Kumaon which 
the Board of Revenue and Government had shown in the previous 
year. The Nizimat Ada&lut forbade Magistrates to order the 
restoration of wives to their husbands and directed the punish- 
ment of the importers of slaves into Kumaon under the provisions 
of Regulation III. of 1832. On the civil side the slaughter of 
kine for troops was restricted to the cantonments. Those who 
object to the scruples of the hill people on account of kine-killing 
should remember that whereas Benares, Mathura and other Hindu 
eities have been for centuries under direct Muhammadan rule Kum- 
aon never had a beef-eating ruler until the British took possession. 
The few Muhammadans previously known in the hills were the 
families of shikdiris and cooks who received favour at the hands 
of the Rajas, the former for killing game and the latter for pro- 
viding suitable food for any Musalmain visitor of rank. The 
revenue authorities were no less busy. We have rules for pro- 
cess-servers and their fecs, the supply of grain to the troops and 
the recognition of bédshdhi grants. This year saw the re-annex- 
ation of the Kashipur parganahs to their respective districts and 
the Tarai to the Rohilkhand Commissionership. A curious ques- 
tion was also submitted for decision as to the legality of the ordeal 
by hot iron, a description of which has already been given. Colonel 
Gowan seems to have quarrelled with the revenue authorities, and 
on his refusal to supply information was reported to Government, 
who ruled his absolute subordination. In 1837, he reports that up 
to 1829 only one court existed for the cognizance and adju- 
dication of civil claims, and this was presided over by Mr. Traill 
himself. In that year a recourse to local subordinate tribunals 
was thought necessary in the ends of justice and good government, 


* To Commissioner, 3lat May, 1836. 
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The duties of a Munsif or Civil Court of the primary jurisdic- 
tion were with ‘the sanction of Government delegated to the 
Kantngoes, who under the new system of Patwdris had since 
1819 scarcely any duties to perform. The number of Munsifg was 
fixed at eight, of whom seven were Kanungoes and one with the 
title of Sadr Amin became the pandit of the Court at Almora. 
Six were stationed in the Kuinaon and two in the Garhwal district 
and rules for their guidance were drawn up in t':e spirit of Regula- 
tion XXIII. of 1814. These officers were empowered to decide 
claims for rent for the current year and damages on account of 
cattle-trespass and claims for money or personal property up to 
Rs. 25. In 1830 their jurisdiction was increased to Rs. 50, with 
an appeal to the Commissioner (now to his Assistants). The Sadr 
Amin had power to hear suits up to Rs, 100 in value. Above 
this, all suits for money and all claims to real property were 
heard in the Coarts of the Commissioner or his Assistants. The 
institution stamp-fee was also raised to two per cent. on the 
claims.! 


In 1837 Mr. R. M. Bird visited Kumaon and recorded one of 
his masterly minutes on the state of the 
administration. He was perhaps pardonably 
influenced by the insubordination of the Commissioner in judging 
both of the past andthe present, Of the past, referring to Traill, 
he remarks that ‘ the results cf the experiment of conferring large and 
undefined powers on a single individual have not turned out 
altogether favorable.’ Of the present he writes ‘the present incum- 
bent (Colonel Gowan) is not a man of any official experience in 
any department and himself requires guidance and control.’ Of 
the three Assistants he praises Mr. Batten very highly and re- 
commends his being placed in charge of the settlement of both 
districts. Captain Corbett was in command of the local battalion 
at Hawalbigh and was subsequently transferred to Almora and 
Mr. Thomas was sent to Garhwal. Mr. Bird describes the administra- 
tion of civil justice as requiring the supervision of the superior 
authorities and recommends that the Commissioner of Bareilly 
should go on circuit and make a catalogue of all civil cases decided 
by the Kumaon authorities and any objection or applications of 


4 Letter, 17th March, 1837. 
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appeal which might be offered, and that he should forward this with 
his opinion to the Sadr Diwani Adalat, who might then call for such 
cases as they might think fit. In criminal cases he characterizes 
the administration ‘as unimaginably bad.’ He was credibly 
mformed that persons were apprehended, retained in jail, and 
worked in irons on the roads fer years, not only unsentenced and 
untried but even without any charge having been recorded. He 
recommended the adoption of the Assam rules and the subjection of 
the Courts to the appellate authority of the Sadr Court and Board 
of Revenue. The Government had previously allowed a sort of 
irregular appeal by referring cases for the opinion of the Sadr 
Court and then passing final orders thereon. In accordance with 
Mr. Bird’s suggestions Act X. of 1838 was passed, in which the 
only new provision is the control given to the Sadr Diwani Adalat 
in civil cases. This provision was lost sight of in the rules of 
1853 (section 63) and was virtually rescinded by Act XXIV. 
of 1864, which stamped the rules, so far as the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is concerned, with legislative sanction.’ In was not till 
1839 that any active measures were taken in consequence of the 
new powers given to the superior Courts. In that year and the 
following the Board issued a multitude of instructions in re- 
gard to partitions, patwari’s accounts, summonses, process-fees, 
watchmen, stamps, distraint, compensation, village police, &c., 
which could only havea partial application to Kumaon. The Sadr 
Court seems to have followed the same course and with as little 
care or discrimination in their orders. The result of all this was 
in one way an increased responsibility thrown on the Commissioner 
in judging what orders of the superior Courts could be considered 
applicable to the peculiar people over whom he ruled, and a 
decreased personal responsibility in that the general principles of 
administration were now laid down by higher authority, on 
whom the blame or praise for failure or success would in future 
principally rest. The police administration of the Tarai was 
given over tothe Magistrates of the adjoining districts in Rohil- 
khand. 


} The Assam rules were promulgated in January, 1839, under Act X. of 1838, 
and remained in force till 1862, when the Jhansi rules passed in 1862 were 
introduced and subaequently legalised by section ¥ of Act XXIV. of 1864. In 
Supersession of Regulation X. vf 1817, certain rules for criminal administration 


were framed which remained in force till the Criminal Procedure Cude was 
introduced in 1862, 
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But in no case was the change more marked than in the 

| instructions for the revenue assessment. Re- 
gulations VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833 were 

introduced andMr. Batten, then Senior Assistant in Garhwal, was 
appointed to the charge of the settlement of the entire province. 
His instructions were to aim as far as possible at conducting the 
settlement on the principles that were observed in the plains, 
and how far he succeeded is noticed in the chapter on the 
fiscal history of the Kumaon division. To return to other matters, 
rules for cases of abduction and adultery were framed by the Sadr 
Court in 1840, and again in 1843 the Government intimated 
its desire that the law in force in the plains should in all cases 
be adopted! 1839 is also marked by the division of Kuinsoa 
into the two districts of Kumaon and GarhwAl with a regylar 
staft of officers for each; the Senior Assistants to have the 
same powers as a Collector and the Commissioner the powers 
of a Commissioner in the plains. The duties of the officials in 
connection with the appointment ani dismissal of priests of 
Hindu temples were also defined? In 1848 Mr. G. T. Lushing- 
ton® died and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 1850 acom- 
mission was issued to Mr. (now Sir Jolin) Strachey to enquire 
into the sadabart assigments for charitable purposes made in 
favour of the temples of Badrinith and Kedarnath, which result- 


End. 


ed in orders‘ being issued for their management by a committee 
ag a trust in the spirit of Regulation AIX. of 1810. In 1852-53 
the first rules for the grant of waste land for tea plantations were 
inade and the tea industry came into prominence. In 1855 the 
rules at present in force in regard to revenue suits and suits for 
rent were framed and received the sanction of Government. They 
are of asimple character, easily worked, and are said by those who’ 
administer them to be admirably adapted for the people. In 1856 
Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay was appointed 
Commissioner, and we may here fitly close our sketch of Kumaon 
history. 


1 Government (Judicial Department), dated Ith September, 1839, dated 9th 
June, 1848. 2 Government (Judicial Department;, duted izth June, 1540 
Government (Revenue Department), dated Isth May, 1846; dated 26th June, 
1847. 3 Mr. Lushington appears to have been Commissioner from 183» 
to 1848, ‘Government (Revenue Department), dated sth October, 
1853, 
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APPENDIX. 
LETTERS INTERCEPTED DURING THE NEPAL War. 


From Amar Singh and his sons, Ramdas and Arjan Thipa, to the 
Raja of Nepal, dated Rijgarh, 2nd March, 1815. 


A copy of your Ictter of the 23rd December addressed to Ranjor Singh 
under the red scal was sent by the latter to me, who have received it with 
every token of respect. It was to thc following purport :—‘ The capture of 
Nalapini by the enemy had bcen communicited to me from Garlwal and 
Kumaon as also the intelligence of his having marched to Nahan; having assem- 
bled his force he now occupied the whole country from Baraparsa to Sabotari 
Mahotari, My army also is secretly posted in various places in the jungles of 
the mountains. An army under a general has arrived in Gorakhpur from Palpa 
and another detachment has reached the borders of Bijipur. I have further 
heard that a general officer has set out from Calcutta to create more disturb- 
ance. For the sake of a few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have 
deMroyed the mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide. All this you 
know. You ought to send an embassy to conciliate the English, otherwise the 
cause is lost, The enemy after making immense preparations have begun the 
war, and, unless great concessions are made, they will not listen to terms. 
To restore the relations of amity by concession is good and proper: for this 
purpose it is fit, in the first place, to cede to the enemy the districts of 
Batwal, Palpai and Siuréj aud the disputed tracts, already settled by the Co.u- 
missioners towards Bareh If this be insufficient to re-establish harmony, we 
ought to abandon the whole of the Tarai, the Din and the lowlands, and, if the 
English are still dissatisfied on account of not obtaining possession of a portion 
of the mountains, you are herewith authorised to give up, with the Dan, the 
country as far ag the Satlaj. Do whatever may be practicable to restore the 
relations of peace and amity, and be assured of my approbation and assent. If 
these means be unsuccessful, it will bo very difficult to preserve the integrity of 
my dominions from Kanka Tista to the Satlaj. If the enemy once obtain a 
footing in the centre of our territory both extremities will be thrown into dige 
order. If you can retire with your army and military stores, to pursuc any 
other plan of operations that may afterwards appcar eligible, it will be advisable, 
On this account, you ought im-nediately to effect a junction with all the other 
officers on the western service and return to any part of our territory which, as 
far as Nep&l, you may think yourself capable of retaining, These are your 
orders.” 


In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy he will not 
be satisfied with these concessions, or, if he should accept of our terms, he would 
serve us as he did Tippoo, from whom he firat accepted of an indemnification 
of six krore of rupees in money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him 
his whole country, If we were to cede to him so much country, he would excite 
another disturbance at a future opportunity and seek to wrest from us other 
provinces, Having lost so much territory we should be unable to maintain our 
army on its pres-nt footing, and our military fame being once reduced, what 
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means should we have left to defend our eastern posscesions ? While we retain 
Basihr, Garhwal is secure ; if the former be abandoned, the Bhotiyas of Rawdin 
will certainly betray us. The English having thus acquired the Lan and 
Rawain, it will be impossible for us to maintain Garhwal, and being deprived 
of the latter, Kumaon and Doti will! be also lost to us: after the acizure of these 
provinces, Achim, Jimla and Délé Dwalekh will be wrested fro:n us in succes- 
sion, You say that a proclamation has bzen issued to the inhabitants of the Fastern 
Kurats ; if they have joined the enemy, the other Kurdta will do so likewise, and 
then the country from the Dadh Kosi on the east to the Beri on the west cannot 
be long retained. Having lost your dominions, what is to become of your great 
military establishment ? When our power is once reduced, we shall have another 
Major Knox's mission under pretence of concluding a treaty of alliance and 
friendship and founding commercial estabiishments. If we decline receiving 
their mission they will insist; and, if we are unable to oppose force and desire 
them to come unaccompanied with troops, they will not comply and they will 
begin by introducing a company, a battalion will soon after follow, and at 
length an army will be assembled for the subjection of Nepal. Thus you think 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Din and the country to the Satlaj were 
ceded to them, they would cease to entertain designs upoa the other provinces 
of Nepal. Do not trust them. They who counselled you to receive the mission 
of Knox and permit the establishment of a commercial factory will usurp the 
government of Nepil. With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you had 
in the first instance decided upon a pacific line of conduct and agreed to restore 
the departments vf Butwal and Shiuraj as adjusted by the Cummissioner, the 
present contest might have been avoided; but you could not suppress your 
desire to retain these places, and having murdered three revenue officers, a 
commotion arose and war was waged for trifles. 


At Jaithak we have gained a victory over the enemy. If I succeed against 
Ochterlony and Ranjor Singu with Jaspao Thapa and his officers prevail ut Jai- 
thak, Ranjit Singh will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with the Sikhs 
my army will make a descent into tae pl iins, and our forces crossing the Jauina 
from two different quarters will recover possession of the Din. When we 
reach JJardwar, the Nawdb of Lacknow may be expccted to take a part in the 
cause; and on his accession to the general coalition we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Kanka. Relying on your fortune, I trust that Balbhadr Kunwar 
and Rewant Kaji will soon reinforce the garrison of Jaithak, and I hope ere 
long to sen! Panth Kaji with eight companics when the force there will be very 
strong. The trovps sent by you are arriving every day, and when they all come 
up, I hope we shall succeed both here and at Jaithak. 


Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to Sandauli, they con- 
tinued for two years in possession of Baraparsa and Mahotari ; but when you 
conquered Nepal they were either destroyed by yuur force or fell victims to the 
climate with the exception of a few only who abandoned the place. Orders 
should now be given to all your officers to defend Chaudandi anJ Chaudena 
and the two Kurata and the ridge of Mahabhérat; suffer the enemy to retain 
the lowlands for a couple of years : measures can afterwards be taken to expel 
them. Lands taansferred under a written agreement caunot again be resunied ; 
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but, if they have been taken by force, then force may be employed to recover 
them. Fear nothing, even though the Sikhs should not join us, 


Should you succeed in bringing our differences to an amicable termination 
by the cession of territory, the enemy in the course of a few years would be in 
possession of Nepal, as he took possession of the country of Tippoo, The 
present therefore is not the vime for treaty and conciliation : these expe lients 
should have been tried before the murder of tie revenue officers, or must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then accede to the 
terms which I shall propose, it is well; if not, with the favor of God und your 
fortune and that of our country, it will be my business to preserve the integrity of 
my country from Kanka to the Satlaj. Let me intreat you, tierefore, never to 
make peace, Formerly, when some individuals urged the adoptiou of a treaty of 
peace and commerce, I refused my assent to that measure, and I will not now suf- 
fer the honour of my Prince to be sullied by concession and submission. If you 
are determined on this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who first 
advised it, but for me call me once more to your presence. [ am old, and oaly 
desire once more to kiss your feet! I can recollect the time when the Gorkhali 
army did not exceed 12,:00 men! Through the favour of heaven and the re- 
nown of your forefathers, your territory was extended to the confines of Kanka 
on the east. Under the auspiees of your father we subjugated Kumaon, aud 
through fortune we have pushed our conquests to the Satlaj. Four gencrations 
have been employed in the acquisitioa of all thisdign'ty and dominion, At 
Nalapéni Bulbhadr Singh cut up 3 or 4,090 of the enemy ; at Jaithak, Kanjor 
Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions In this place I am sur- 
rounded and daily fighting with toe enemy and look forward with confidence to 
victory, Ali the inhabitants and chiefs of the countiy have joined the enemy. 
I must gain two or three victories before Ican accomplish the object I have 
in view of attaching Ranjit Singh to our cause; on his accession, and after the 
advance of the Sikhs and Gorkialis towards the Dakhan, the chiefs of the Dak- 
han may be expected to join the coalition, as also the Nawab of Lucknow and 
the Sdligrami S&lb. ‘Then will be the time for us to drive out the enemy 
and recover possession of the low countries of Palpai as far as Bijipuc. If we 
succeed in regaining these, we can attempt further conquest in the plains. 


There has been no fighting in your quarter yet. The Chaudandi and Chaude- 
na of Bijipar, as far as the ridge of Mahabharat and Kiliana, should be well de- 
fended, Countries acquired in four genera'ione, under the administration of 
the Thépds, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing matters to an 
amicable adjustment without deep and serious reflection. If we are victorious 
in the war, we can easily adjust our differences ; and if we are defeated, death is 
preferable to a reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nepal we implored the mercy of heaven by offerings to the Brahmans 
and the performance of religious ceremonies, and through the favor of one and 
the intercession of the other we succeeded in repelling the enemy. Ever since 
you confiscated the jazirs of the Brahmans, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at the capture 
of Kangra, and orders to this effect under the red seal were addressed to 
ime and Nain Singh Thépa. We failed, however, in that object, and now there 
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{a an universal commotion; you ought, therefore to assemble al! the Brahmane 
and promise to restore to them their lands and property, in the event of your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many thousandsof respect- 
able Brahmans wil! put up their prayers for your pretection and the enemy will 
be driven forth. By the practice of charity the territory acquired in four gene- 
rations may be preserved and, through the favour of God, our power and domi- 
nion may be etill further extended. By the extension of territory our military 
establishment may be maintained on its present footing and even increased. 
The numerous conntries which you propose to cede to the enemy yielded a 
revenue equal to the maintenance of an army of 4,000 men, and Kangra might 
have been captured. By the cession of these provinces the fear of your name 
and the splendour of your court will no longer remain ; by the capture of Kangra 
your name would have been rendered formidable, and though that has not hap- 
pened, a powerful impression has neyerthelcss bcen made on the people of the 
plains by the extension of your conquest to the Satlaj. 


To effect a reconciliation by the cession of the country to the west of the 
Jumna would give rise to the idea that the Gorkh4lis were unable to oppose the 
English, would lower the dignity of your name in the plains, and cause a reduc- 
tion of your army to the extent of 4,000 men, The enemy will therefore require 
the possession of Basdbr, and after that the conquest of Garhwal will be easy, 
nor will it be possible in that case for us to retain Kumaon, and with it we 
must lose Dot, Acham and Juila He may be expected to penctrate even to 
Beri. If the English once establish themselves firmly in possession of a part 
of the hille, we shall be unabie to drive them out. Thecountries towards the Sat- 
laj should be obstinately defended. The aban lonment of the disputed tracts in the 
plains is a lesser evil. The possession of the former preserves to us the road 
to further conquests; you onght therefore to direct Guru Rangndth Pandit and 
Dalbhanjan Pande to give up the disputed lands of Batwal and Shiurdj and the 
twenty-two villages in the vicinity of Bareh, and, if possible, bring our differences 
to a termination, To this step I have no objection and shall feel no animosity to 
those who may perform this service. I must however declare a decided enmity 
to such as in bringing about a reconciliation with the English ccnsult 
only their own interest and forget their duty to you. If they wilt not accept 
these terma, what have we to fear? The English attempted to take Bhartpur 
by storm, but the Raja Ranjit Singh destroyed a European regiment and a bat~ 
talion of sepoys, sothatto the present day they bave not ventured to meddle with 
Bhartpur and one fort has sufficed to check their progress. In the low conntry 
of Darma (perbaps Burmé) they established their authority, but the Rajé over- 
threw their army and captured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and 
continues in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and recon- 
ciliation will be intcrpreted as the result of fear, and it would be absurd to 
expect that the enemy will respect a treaty concluded under such circumstances; 
therefore let us confide our fortunes to our swords, and by boldly opposing the 
cuemy compel him to remain within his own territory, or if he should continue 
to advance, stung with shame at the idea of retreating after his immense prepara- 
tions, we can then give up the lands in dispute and adjust our differences. Such, 
how2ver, is the fame and terror of our swords that Balbhadr with a nominal force 
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of 600 men destroyed an army of 8 or 4,000 English. is force consisted of the 
old Gorakh and Kurakh companies, which were only partly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom and of the people of the countries from 
Beri to Garhwal, and with these he destroyed one battalion and crippled and 
repulsed another. My army is similarly composed; nevertheless, all descrip- 
tions are eager to meet the enemy. In your qnarter you are surrounded wit 
the veterans of our army, and therefore cannot apprehend desertion from them, 
You have also an immense militia, and many jivirdars who will fight for their 
own hononr and interests. Asembling the militia of the lowlands and fight- 
ing in the plains is impolitic; call them into the hills and cut them up by detail 
(a passage here the sense of which cannot be discovered). 


The encmy is proud and flushed with succcss and has reduced under bis 
subjection all the western zamindirs. The Rajas and Ranés of Karnd4l and the 
Thakurdin will keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I will 
direct Ramdas to propose to General Ochterlony the abandonment on our 
part of the dispnted lands, and will forward to you the answer which 
he may receive. All the Rénds, Rajis, and Thakurain have joined the 
enemy and I om surrounded; nevertheless we shall fight and conquer, and 
all my officers have taken the same resolution. The Pandits have pro- 
nounced the month of Baisékh as particularly auspicious for the Gorkhialis, 
and by selecting a fortunate day we shall sureciy conquer. I am desirous 
of engaging the enemy slowly and with caution, but cannot manage it, 
the English being always in a desperate hurry to fight. I hope however 
to be able to delay the battle till Baisakh, when I will choose a favourable op- 
portunity to fight them. When we shall have driven the enemy from hence, 
either Ranjor Singh or myself, according to your wishes, will repair to your 
presence. In the present crisis, it is very advisable to write to the Iimperor of 
China and to the Lama cf Lhasa and to the other Lamas, and for this purpose I 
beg leave to submit the enclosed draft of a Ictter to their address. Any crrors in 
it, I trust, will be forgiven by you, and I earnestly recommend that you lose no 
time in sending a petition to the Eniperor of China and a letter to the Lamas. 


ENCLOSURE. 


TRANSLATION OF A DRAFT OF PETITION TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE EMPEROR OF 
Cuina BY tHe Raga oF NEPAL. 


I yield obedience to the Emperor of China, and no one dare invade my domi- 
nions; or if any force has ventured t> encroach on my territory, through your 
favor and protection I have been able to discomfit and expel them! Now, how- 
ever, & powerful and invetcrate enemy has attacked me and, as Iam under 
allegiance to you, I rely on obtaining your assistance avd support. From Kanka 
to the Satlaj, for a thousand kos war Ils waging between us. Harbouring designs 
upon Bhot, the enemy endeavours to get posseasion of Nepal, and for these objects 
he has fomented a quarrel and declared war ; five orsix great actions have already 
been fought, but through the fortune and glory of your Imperial Majesty I have 
succeeded in destroying about 20,000 of the enemy. But his wealth and military 
resources are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step; on the 
contrary numcrous reinforcemenis continue to arrive, and my country is invaded 
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at all points, Though I might obtain a hundred thousand soldiera from the 
hills and plains, yet without pay they cannot be maintained, and, though [have 
every desire to pay them, I have not the means: without soldiers I cannot repel 
the enemy, Consider the Gorkhdlis as your tributaries; reflect that the English 
come to conqner Nepal and Bhot ; and for these reasons be graciously pleased to 
assist us with asum of money that we may Jevy an army and drive forth the in- 
vader or if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidies and prefer sending an 
army to our aid, ’tis well.’ The climate of Dérma is temperate; and you may 
easily send an army of 2 or 300,000 men by th: route of Dairmaé into Bengal, 
spreading alarm and consternation among the Europeans as far as Calcutta. 
The enemy has subjugated all the Rajas of the plains and usurped the throne 
of the King of Delhi, and therefore it is to be expected that these would all 
unite in expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such an event your 
name will be renowned through Jambu-dwipa; and whenever you may com- 
mand, the whole of ita inhabitants will be forward in your service. Should 
you think that the conquest of Nepal and the forcible separation of the Gorkh ilis 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot matcrially affect your 
Majesty’s interests, I beseech you to reflect that without your aid I cannot 
repel the English ; that these are the people who have already subdued all India 
and usurped the throne of Delhi; that, with my army and resourcea, [ am quite 
unable to make head against them, and that the world will henceforth say that 
the Emperor of China abandoned to their fate his tributaries and dependants, 
I acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of China above al! other poten- 
tates on earth, The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will advance, 
by the routes of Badrinath ant Mandsnrowar and also by that of Digarcha, for 
the purpose of conquering Lhasa. I beg therefore that you will write an order 
to the English, directing them to withdraw their forces from the territory of 
the Gorkhdli state, which is tributary to and dependent upon you: otherwise you 
will send an army to our aid. I beseech you, however, to lose no time in sending 
assistance, whether in men or money, that I may drive forth the enemy and 
maintain possession of the mountains; otherwise in a few years he wiil be 


master of Lhasa, 
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